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8° New Mail> 


_ 15TH YEAR. 
| HIGHEST GRADE. 


‘ ADJUSTABLE HANDLE oR. 


WE ANTICIPATE THE 
3| PUBLIC EXPECTATION AND 
1 DEMAND FOR LOWER 
1h} PRICES BY OFFERING THIS 


Highest Quality at 


$85.00 


Also full line Medium Grade Wheels, Mens’, Ladies’, Juveniles’, at $60, $50, $40, &c. 


wy List of ~~ WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., 


SECOND HANDs. BosTon, MASS. Established 1826. 
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rime I'l Kol 


U.M.C. Ayr m™ U.M.C. 
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Smokeless § pesiiae iy -vepsrnuad SMOKELESS 

SHELL We sens DMOKELESS SHELL 


SALIION COLOR, using No. 3 Primer with battery cup. Has a long metal outside 
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12 gauge, 25% in.  } 16 gauge, 2 9-16 in. 
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We are the Hew England agents for the Relay Bicycles, 


2 ALL HIGH-GRADE /1ACHINES. 
Prices, $65.00, $75.00, $85.00 and $100.00. 
EVERYBODY TURNS ROUND when a 


Relay goes by. It’sonly natural, for they are enameled 
in colors found on no other machine, are built on the 
SS most approved lines, and have distinctive features. 
WS Have you seen the Outside Reinforcements on the 
\S // Relays or the Visible Ball Bearings or the Patented 
Rear Fork Adjustment. 
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We are agents for the Sterling Bicycle 
For Essex, Middlesex, Suffolk and Norfolk Counties, Mass. 


Many people form their opinion of a bicycle from the looks of it alone. 

They do not stop to consider the Mechanical side of it. 

The SOLID STERLING is beyond criticism in both these particulars. 

The material used in its construction is the very finest and most expensive obtainable. 


We are also selling agents for the Eagle Bicycle in Boston, Mass. 
We carry bicycle sundries, athletic and bicycle goods, which include clothing. 


CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


370, 372 & 374 Washington St., = = Boston, [lass. 
BICYCLES” —“S> An unusually complete line. 









Tassasoit, IModel C: 


Wolff-American-High Art Cycles, $100.00 


SPECIAL FEATURES.—Self-lubricating bearings, Eccentric chain adjustment, Button-holding 
device for fastening spokes, heart-shaped crank axle with patented clamp attachment of thecrank. 


(WE ARE THE SOLE EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND AGENTS FOR THE WOLFF-AMERICAN.) 
MASSASOITS.—Models A and B, 28 inch., - $75 00 Models C and D, 28 inch., $60 00 
6 Eand F, 26 « - 5000 ‘* GandH, 24 * 40 00 


Our Massasoit Line is unexcelled at the prices. Mannesman Tubing, Tool-steel, Oil-tempered Bearings, Interchange- 
able Cones, Option on Handle-bars, Saddles and Tires, Detachable front and rear Sprockets on all models. 


MOHAWKS, Men’s and Women’s, . * $60 00 


Our line of Bicyle Sundries is unsurpassed. Send for Bicycle and Sundry Catalogue. Agents wanted in all unoccu- 
pied territory throughout the country. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. 335 Washingtén St., Boston. 
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Postcard 
will 
Summon 


-SAPOLIO 


to your 
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Whether you write, 
or send, or ask for © 
it, insist on getting 


THE DEALER WHO CHANGES YOUR ORDERS, INSULTS YOU. 


UNION QUALITY 
_ IGNORES COST. 


auee Gamnn ne fe 


axd its running mate, the 


LADIES’ UNION, 


appeal with greater force to the experienced cyclist than 
any other line of wheels. Why is it? 

Gentle reader, the UNION is honestly made, the element of 
cost is not considered, the very best materials that can be 
procured from the four quarters of the earth are used in its 
creation. 

We give honest worth for honest money. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outina, 
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stanDard DOO BACYCIE america 


“As good as the best and better than many.” 


Why pay $100 for your wheel? when you can save $15 


at $85 and get an easy running high grade wheel. 
We know how to build bicycles and are selling them at 


a popular price. Get one for your ’96 mount. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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tation. 


ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned to know the difference between a wheel that actually is pie grade, and one 

that is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 

of a new Waverley Seorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen 96 

Waverley during 1896, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof 

of the facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to a — one excepting the owner of 
the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one —— in an 

ART CATALOGUE "REE BY MAIL. NDIANA 
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Send your. name and address for the latest edition of our handsomely 
illustrated °96 catalogue, fully describing 


Remington Standard Bicycles 


} and their many exclusive improvements. 
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REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313,315 BROADWAY, 


ew York City. 
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The Standard 


x Tires & 


Hartford 
Single-Cubes 


The quality and satisfactory service of 
HARTFORD  Single-Tube Tires 
have convinced almost the whole 
cycling world of the wisdom of the 
Single-Tube method of construction. 
For durability and scientific making 
Hartford Tires have no equal. They 


are standard. 
WILL YOU USE IMITATIONS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE CHEAPER? 


* 
Che Hartford Rubber Works Qo. Takes.85 MBahiss Sets: 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
100 Chambers St., New York. ong Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden , San Francis: Elastic Ti ip Co., Boston. 
Suprlee "Hardware co. ° Phi iladelphia. 
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The New York Journal re- 
cently offered ten bicycles to the 
ten winners in a guessing con- § 
test, leaving the choice of 
machine to each. stvtctt 


ALL OF THEM CHOSE 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 





Nine immediately, and one after 
he had looked at others. And the 
Journal bought Ten Columbias. 
Paid $100 each for them, too. 


On even terms a Columbia will be chosen 
TEN times out of TEN. 
®.@D 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
tela at tate HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE PNEUMATIC TIRE has made 
the bicycle what it is, a method 
of conveying man with the least 
possible expenditure of power, 
enabling him to take strides of 
seventeen feet instead of two, 
without raising the weight of 
his body at every step. Yet a 
pneumatic tire is very delicate, 
and the choice of one must be 
considered carefully by the 
rider. We will show what are 
the common defects of tires, 
and how best to avoid them. 

A tire that slips from the rim 
is dangerous, because it will 
catch in the forks, or in the 
Fe spokes, giving the rider a bad 
ral ¥ fall. Detachable tires, more 
than any other, are subject to this danger, 
because their mechanism is not understood 
by the ordinary rider, and the complications 
which are met with are so varied that nothing 
has yet been made that will overcome every 
contingency. 

Ordinary moulded tires, which can usually 
be distinguished by the light rubber fin run- 
ning lengthwise of the tread, are subject to 
the same difficulties, because they are held to 
the rim by the mere sticking qualities of the 
cement. Ona warm day the cement softens, 
and the tire rolls from the rim. The VIM 
tire, when inflated, contracts in circumfer- 
ence, thus hugging the rim tightly, and will 
not roll off even if poorly cemented on. 

Bursting is a bad feature, because a tire 
which has burst cannot be mended on the road. 
Detachable tires, which are so liable to blow 
out on the side, are sure, sooner or later, to 
have a burst that is beyond repair. The 
inner-tubes of so-called ‘“inner-tube”’ tires 
are always bursting. Then the tire has to be 
taken from the rim, the inner-tube pulled out 








and put in again, and the tire then cannot be 
put back on the rim with any degree of 
strength, as there is no cement handy to ce- 
ment the tire on again. 

VIM single tube tires have no inner tube to 
burst, no sides to blow out, and are so consti- 
tuted that they cazzoft burst. They will stand 


four hundred pounds air-pressure to the 
square inch, while the greatest pressure they 
ever get, even under a shock, is one hundred 
pounds. 

Wearing away of the outer cover should 
net happen to any cover if it is of the proper 
weight. 
a good road-tire should wear a long while 
if properly used. Right here let me say that 
there is an erroneous idea as to the amount 
of wear a tire receives. It is the slipping that 
is destructive to a tire. Let it be run without 
the use of a brake, or without the use of the 
foot to check the wheel, and no chafing on 
the side forks, and the tire should wear many 
thousand miles. The tire does not chafe on 
the ground unless it slips. A five-mile coast, 
with a brake, will do more harm to a tire 
than a five thousand-mile ride. The VIM, 
with its pebbled tread, less 
other tires, and will 
longer. 


Light racing-tires will wear out, but 


than 
last 


slips 
consequently 


One common defect in tires, due to imper- 
fect manufacture, is overlooked by many peo- 
ple, and that is the so-called “ porousness” in 
tires. This is very liable to happen in inner- 
tube tires, because of the delicate inner-tube 
getting scratched, or because of its having 
grains of dirt incorporated in the rubber when 
being made up. Single-tube tires, in which 
the inner layer of rubber is a portion of the 
whole tire, are not porous from this cause, but 
when made flat like this 
the rubber is pinched —=> 
at the sharp fold and seriously injured, for the 
same reason that a card is damaged if bent 
and pinched hard. Further than this, this 
edge forms a sort of hinge, and, as it is the 
weakest part of the tire, it gradually wears 
out at this point. To break a piece of wire, 
or a stiff piece of card, you make a hinge-line, 
and then work the two sides back and forth 
until they are broken in two. This is the 
action that a flat-made tire receives when in 
use. The VIM tire is made 
form exactly as it is used 
flated, so that there is no hinge-line 
and there is no pinching of the rubber inside. 
It makes the most durable tire possible in 
this respect. 


in a round 
when in- 
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Cutting is liable to happen to any tire, and 
it is as bad in one kind of a tire as it is in 
another. A small cut is the same as a punc- 
ture, and can be mended in the same way; but 
a large cut will have to be fixed up the best 
way possible until the rider can get to some 
neighboring town to have it repaired. The 
VIM tire can be repaired with less cost and less 
trouble than any other by means of the VIM 
Tire Welder. 

Next we come to the question of puncture. 
This is the most common danger, and the 
most annoying to the pleasure-rider. The tire 
should be made so that it will be hard to 
puncture; but none are infallible, and an 
accident may occur. Then the tire that can 
be mended quickly with the simplest outfit is 
the best. To mend an inner-tube tire, you 
must take out the inner-tube, and as you can- 
not re-cement the tire, you will have diffi- 
culty in continuing your journey. Ina VIM 
single-tube tire, the majority of punctures can 
be very easily mended by wrapping tire-tape 
around the puncture. This will confine the 
air, because a single-tube tire is made of one 
homogeneous mass and the puncture will run 
through the wall of the tube to the inside, 
and be always in the same position; whereas, 
in an inner-tube tire, when the inner-tube 
deflates it is liable to move slightly, so that 
the hole in the inner-tube is not in line with 
the hole in the outer cover. If you wrap tire- 
tape on the outside of an inner-tube, the air 
goes through the hole in the inner-tube and 
runs along between the inner-tube and outer 
cover, until it finds vent in the lacing-holes. 

If the puncture in a VIM tire is beyond this 
method, it can still be mended by tools in the 
repair-kit which accompanies each tire. 

Another weakness in the pneumatic tire 


which was not noticeable in the old solid tire, 
is the tendency to side-slip. 

The VIM is the only tire made which over- 
comes this difficulty. Its pebbled tread en- 
ables it to hold on the road even when rid- 
den at a sharp angle. 

So, summing it all up, the VIM is the sim- 
plest tire, and has the least element of danger 
in it, consequently is the most desirable to 
ride because of its reliability. 

We must not forget speed, however. Bicy- 
cles depend more on their tires for speed than 
on any other part of their construction. No 
one will deny that a single-tube tire is faster 
than an inner-tube tire. It is in one piece, 
and has no parts to slip over each other, pro- 
ducing what mechanics call ‘lost motion.” 
If an obstruction is met, it acts immediately 
on the air-spring inside, and springs back 
without any loss whatever. Old riders will all 
tell you that a single-tube tire is faster than 
an inner-tube, and the fact that the VIM tire 
holds the world’s record for an unpaced mile 
(which is the only true test of speed, all others 
being artificial), shows that the VIM is with- 
out a peer in that one vital element. Bicycle 
manufacturers appreciate this fact, as is shown 
by the fact that the best makers have adopted 
the VIM as their leading tire for ’96. 

We send with every tire a repair-kit, con- 
taining plugs and tape, similar to those given 
with other makes of tires, and the VIM can 
be mended as easily as any other tire. But 
we are introducing through the country the 
VIM Tire Welder, so that there will be a tire- 
smith in every town who will mend your VIM 
tire at less expense than the cost of ex- 
pressage to a factory. A repair with this 
machine makes the damaged part as good as 
the old. 





You may be intending to buy a new wheel for next season; if so, 
send ten cents in stamps to the BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, No. 275 Devonshire Street, Boston, for « Bicycle Advice,”’ 


by Quad, which will give you points on how to select a wheel which 


will be of the greatest value to you. 


It has illustrations of more than 


fifty of the highest grade wheels made. 
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High Art Cycles 


‘* Finest Wheels on Eartb.” 
If you don’t believe it—we’ll prove it. It’s easy. 





Singles, 
Tandems 


Wheels. 


SEND FOR HIGH ART CATALOGUE, FREE. 
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Originators and Patentees. 


Points of ... ne 
The Spring Temper Frame, 
he result of over 20 years’ experience 
Wolff Supremacy. steel savin: ‘ , 
ds The Self-Oiling Tubular Hub, 


with button hole spoke device 


| Maximum of Strength. The Perfect Eccentric Chain Ad- 


| . 
iia * ustment, 
| Minimum of Weight. ! 
g The Indestructible Pedal, 

° :ade of o iec fol 1 clock 
Perfection of Grace and a Ee oer 
Finish The Wolff-American Duplex, 

the first and only side by side “bicycle 
built for two.”’ 


PTL bt leleieioietol teted 





For 12 two-cent stamps we send the following High Art Productions free from 
advertising matter: ‘‘Love’s Strategy,’’ illustrated poem, by James Barton 
Adams. ‘‘A 20th Century Elopement,’’ lithograph, from painting, 20x28 in. 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd., 


MAKERS. 
Works: Foot East 118th-117th-116th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Agents in all principal cities; if mot represented in 
your town, ink us direct. 
SALESROOMS: 
425 Broadway. 1 E. 424 Street. 33 Barclay Street. 135 W. 125th St. 
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Are Perfect in every Minute Detail, with New Points of Merit, 





Worth Investigating. 
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lLOVElls . . 
_ MDJUSTABLE 
HANDLE BAR. 


The only handle bar on the market that can be placed 








in any position and still retain the natural position 
of_the grip. | 


THIS BAR IS USED ON THE 


© Lovell Diamond Cycles. 5 


SEE OUR FULL LINE AT THE SHOW, CATALOGUE FREE. 


9 our HIGH-GRADE LINE, 14 MODELS. 


x LOVELL DIAMONDS, . . . ._ . $400.00 : 
is LOVELL TANDEMS, . . . . . $140.00 a 
s LOVELL SPECIAL, . . . . «$85.00 2 
: LOVELL EXCELS, . . $45.00, $55.00, $75.00 . 
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- JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS 60, 


Makers, 


: CATALOGUE FREE. BOSTON, AXASS. Acents WANTED. 
1840-1896. 
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This is apparently 
the year for adver- 
tising Name Plates, 
a switching around 
from improvements 
in construction to a 


change in style of |®& 


the name plate—in 
fact, a great many of 
the bicycles are prac- 
tically the same as 
last year. A new | 
name plate, however, 
does not change the 
bicycle. The name 

plate on the | 


i, Spalding Bicycle 


, is not new. ‘This 
Catalogue freese. Trade-Mark 


Has Stood at the Top for Twenty Years 


as an absolute leader in everything that pertains to 
athletic sports and cycling. It is known through- 
out the entire world for all that is high grade. 
The Spalding Bicycle for 1896 needs only 


“> “se ITS NAMIE AS A GUARANTEE 


It has more improvements than all the other 
bicycles put together. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
—_BA.OLP, si 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
FACTORY AT CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNG, 
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HE many qualities of PERFECTION in the way of workmanship, 

material and finish have been retained. The universal satisfaction 

| experienced by its riders in the past, will, with the unmistakable lines of 
5 superiority in the new models, insure a year of unparalleled success. 
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IG: Some Improvements: 


11-8 INCH TUBING, 
NARROW TREAD, 
IMPROVED DRIVING GEAR, 
BARREL HUBS. 
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WARWICK COMBINATION TAN a 
TOMEN DEMAND a Bicycle that is Light, Graceful and Strong, but 
above all, Easy Running. That’s why, on account of its “Dust 
Proof” Bearings and other inimitable features their choice is invariably the 
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“ks- 
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wheel that’s “Built on Honor”—nothing could ride with less exertion. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


VERY CYCLE CO., 245 Columbus Ave., Boston, [lass. 
A. H. TENNIS, 34 Union Square East, New York, N. Y. 
ELIMWOOD CYCLE CO., 57 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
PENN BICYCLE CO., 1343 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ARIISTRONG & GRAHAI1, Detroit, Mich. 

THOFPSON & SON, 255 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

T. B. BOYD & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You 


Pneumatic Transverse—No. 1. 


PAUL SCHMALE, 78 Duane Street, New York City. 
SEAFRIED BROS., 22d St., below Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BERRANG & ZACHARIAS, Asbury Park, N. J. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., St. Louis, Mo, 

HENRY HOFFELD, 1025 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








tans 
the 


Pneumatic Adjustable—No. 4 


« G. M, ALLISON CO., 422 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 

& THE PEARSON SWENARTON CO.,, 113 Montgomery Street, 
z San Francisco, Cal. 

GUARANTY CYCLE CO., 600 First Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
< HOWARD ROYER & CO., 305 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








RADICAL 
DEPARTURE 


Bicycle Saddles 


* Comes to the front * 
when most needed. 


The New Model. Weight, 16 oz. 
The Aluminum King. Weight 13 oz. 
204 The Aluminum Queen. Weight 9 oz. 
Constructed on Mechanical principles and practically 
perfect in every detail, Has been thoroughly tested by 
experienced bicycle riders and indorsed by them. This 
saddle can be ridden constantly without the slightest in- 
convenience. Especially adapted for both sexes. 
There is no jar at any obstacle, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE KING-O’HARA MFG. CO., 
General Office, 67-69 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BELLS 


P. & F. CORBIN. New Britain, Conn. 








deal. 


LOOK I PATENTED. 


AN AUTOMATIC BICYCLE SEAT that tilts in perfect 
harmony with the motion of tne leg. It is intwos ctions, each 
independent of the other. It is the only seat that doctors say 
overcomes the defects and dangers of r:ding, such as chafing, 
numbness and entirely relieves the sensitive parts. Dr. F, J. 
Groner, Grand Rapids, Mich— After practical experience with 
your saddle I give it the highest endorsement. It is the only 
common-sense saddle I have seen, It entirely relieves the sen- 
sitive parts.’ Dr, J. H, Miller, Pana, Ill,—‘ The old style saddle 
is very hurtful to riders, from its pressure onthe prostate g'ands’ 
Fits any make of wheel, Is cool andi comfortable. You will 
never know the acme of comfort till you tryone, Ack your dealer 
in cycle goods to show it, or send for circulars to the AUTO- 
MATIC CYCLESEAT CO,, 420 Rood Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich.” 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 


Bunker 
Saddle. 


Pneumatic Adjustable—No. 3. 


“sy The Bunker Saddle Comp’y, 208 E. Lake St., Chicago, Iil. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT BUY A WHEEL 


Unless your dealer puts on, without extra charge, 


Duplex Saiety Saddle 


Every = and agent will furnish it if you insist. Why take the old bal saddle 
which hurts, when, you can get the new, which does not hurt? 
eee The. ee 


Duplex Spring 


The weight of the rider rests 
first on the inner loops; these 








yield downward, hollowing out 
like an easy chair, until the 
weight is born in part by the 
larger outer loops, and the 
whole spring is in action, con- 
forming to the body of the 
rider and following every 
change of position without un- 
due pressure at any particular : 
point, and with no pressure ‘uty cE . ae” te 

whatever along the center. yw S No Soreness 

Springs are covered first with a CUSHION OF SOFT (ime — i 

FELT, then with the Best of Leather, SHAPED TO FIT : . No Injury.... 
THE BODY. 


THE ONLY SADDLE MADE THAT A MAN OR WOMAN CAN RIDE WITHOUT 
DANGER OF SUFFERING SERIOUS AND LASTING INJURY. 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price, $4.00. 


circular containing eadosemens o& DUPLEX SADDLE COMPANY, 


physicians and riders. 200 SoutH C.inton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


he Only SAFE SADDLE. 
HEALTHFUL, HANDSOME, COMFORTABLE, 


eninge Bicycle Saddle. 


Short and It prevents as well as cures 


Narrow Thread. 


possible injury. 
g Rattan first for strength, dura- 


Itssoft bility and elasticity; then 4-inch 
hee felt to soften and a leather cover 
% PR oes to waterproof, with a V-shaped 


No Pressure 





‘Wide and flat in the back. 


ful and harm- 


less. aperture to relieve iniurious pres- 
sure, 
_———_Sent prepaid upon receipt of $4.00. ——_—__—_ 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., RewVork City. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MAJESTIC BICYCLES. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHY WALK? #@ @ ¢ 


WHEN YOU CAN RIDE A 


HIGH-GRADE BICYCLE 


WHETHER YOU HAVE MONEY IN THE BANK OR NOT. 
FOR THIS MONTH ONLY —<> 


weFEFRAYN OUTING BICYCLE 


to auy one who will send us 30 new subscriptions to OUTING. 

You must be very poorly off if you have not thirty friends who would gladly subscribe 
to OuTING if they were shown a sample copy, and acquainted with the immense pleasure to be 
gotten from its monthly visits. 

As a Special Inducement to subscribe you can offer each one a copy of ‘‘RANCHO DEI, 
MUERTO,”’ by Capv. KING, free, with a year’s subscription, and send us 35 new subscriptions 
instead of 30. 

We will furnish sample copies, subscription blanks, etc., free of charge, and if you fail to secure the required 


number of subscribers before May ist, we will pay you a cash commission of 75 cents on each subscription taken 
at the regular price, $3.00. 


THE OUTING is the standard $85.00 Bicycle of America, and it is the unanimous opinion 
of all who have ridden an Outing that the wheel would be a bargain at $100. A guarantee sent 
with every wheel. Send for Catalogue. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A Fast Tire 


makes a bicycle run easy—a slow 
tire makes it run hard, and that is 
the difference between a true single- 
tube and a hose-pipe tire. The 
hose-pipe is stiff and lifeless, and 
very slow. 


The Palmer Tire 


is the fastest tire ever put on a bi- 
cycle, and is the only true single- 
tube. It costs more than other 
tires, but it is worth the difference 
in point of easy riding, durability, 
and quickness of repair. 


Catalogue to any address. 


THE PALMER PNEUMATIC TIRE CO. 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK. 





CYCLE CHAIN 


DIXON'S 679 “wasican 


Is a stick made of choice graphite not produced by any 
other manufacturer. It saves the chain, prevents noise, 
increases speed and does not collect dust and dirt. Men- 
tion OUTING and send 15 cents forsample. It will pay you. 


JOS.DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Highest Grade 





Does not leak, 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 oth Ave., N. Y. 


Report Shows 


HAT of all brands put upon the market, 





and they are very numerous, none have 
given such universal satisfaction as a sure 
sure for indigestion as 
WHITE'S YUCATAN GuM. 
All smart dealers know this and add Yucatan 
to their stock. 


«+ 5 CENTS. ++ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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That's the price of 
the ELMORE, and 
it’s the best $75 


1h worth that exists in 

the form of a Bicycle. 
Go where you will, examine what 
wheel you will and we know that 
you will find this true. If you are 
not acquainted with the ELMORE, 
prove yourself wise by making 
its acquaintance at once. We will 
introduce you. 


> yy 


EDW. OLIVER & CO. 


21 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 





Shipped anywhere 
C.0.D. Saving you 
eomiers profit. 


865 

~ $20 
Latest models, wood or steel rims; pneumatic tires; weight 1734 
ta 301bs.; all sty! arge illustrated catalogue free. 


sandprices. Li il 
Cash Buyers’ Union, 162 W. VanBuren St.B 135,Chicago 





See Page XX if you would 
like to secure a bicycle free 
of cost. . i lw 


Aa 


Bicycle 
Trousers 


Absolute comfort and 
security against in- 
jury. 

Endorsed by leading 
cyclists’ and _ physi- 
cians. a 























For sale by leading 
SOMES, 6s ce 





Bicycle Shoe 


Made of celebrated ‘Prince of India’’ 
leather. Cut high orlo . Corrugated 
soles. Pratt lace-fastener secures laces 
without tying. Men’s—Ladies’—Black 
$3.00-—Tan $3.50 


“BALL-BEARING” stamped on heel. 


Sold by all dealers or sent by express prepaid 
HANDSOME BOOKLET FREE 


C.H.FARGO & CO., CHICAGO 
OQOOOCO00000 OOCOOOOO0000: 


The Most Striking Novelty 
at the SHOW .—screncifc American. 
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CAN 
BE RUNG 
WHILE 
RETAINING 
A FIRM 
HOLD OF 
THE 

HANDLE- 


SIMPLE 
AND 
4 EFFECTIVE. 


WILL NOT 


GET 


Send for Booklet—‘‘ Everything for the 
Bicycle.”’ 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 


313-315 BROADWAY. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovutinc. 





IMPROVED 


“ SEARCH 


LIGHT ” 


mF 


It is as FAR AHEAD of the 1895 as the 1895 
was ahead of all other lanterns. Send for 
illustrated description. Ask for it at the 


Bicycle Show. Ask your dealer for it. 


& HF 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 


BRIDGEPORT 
or CONN. 
19 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK 


Jhen corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovuttna. 
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WANT THE 


BEST? 


THEN SEND FOR THE 


HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


OF THE MAKERS 
MAILED FREE BY 
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Painted for OuTING by Hermann Simon. See “Among the Russian Bears.” (jp. 463.) 


‘‘ON CAME THE VICIOUS BRUTE.” (/. 465.) 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON SAVANNAH RIVER. 


By “Dick Swiveller.*? 


ITH Decem- 
ber’s opening 
week came 


the chosen 

date for a trip down the 

Savannah river after ducks, which my 

good friend Sam and I had promised 

ourselves, just as soon as business would 
allow us to get away. 

We were admirably equipped, having 

a roomy tent, plenty of blankets, and 


an ingeniously arranged camp chest for 


holding needful provisions. There 
were, of course, numerous other things 
in the camp outfit to aid comfort, for 
when one walks in a boat he can carry 
many conveniences not found in a 
saddle or pedestrian outfit. 

Two splendid boats had been pro- 
vided; one a large bateau, to carry all 
the camp duffle; the other was used to 
shoot from and carry our ammunition 
and the ‘‘kit” containing changes of 
clothes and rubbers, for the duck 
shooter on the Savannah not only gets 
ducks, but occasionally duckings as well. 

The bateau was commanded by Nig- 
ger Joe, a prince of camp cooks, while 
Aleck, his black friend, guided the 
shooting craft skillfully down the cur- 
rent, past the bending willows under 
which the wild fowl are found and 
flushed at the approach of the boat. 

This kind of sport is very exciting, 
giving the shooter great opportunities 
for scientific work in all directions for 
the second barrel, the first generally 
being used as the birds rise from the 
edge of the water presenting the sides 
of their bodies. 


It was a crisp morning of white frost 
when old Sol peeped over the hills and 
found our boats launched on Horse 
creek, four miles from the Savannah, 
and one mile south of Augusta. 

Concluding our first camp breakfast 
on the banks of the creek, we manned 
the boats and were whirled away on 
the swift current, the objective point 
being the mouth of the narrow stream 
where it empties into the historic Sa- 
vannah river. 

A little after twelve, Sandbar Ferry, 
on the Savannah, was reached, and we 
camped on the Georgia side. The wind 
had piped around to nor’east by nor’, 
and the air was damp and penetrating. 
The boats were beached and’ securely 
fastened to a heavy stake driven in the 
ground. Well it was that this precaution 
was observed. Sam and I pitched the 
tent and stowed guns, ammunition and - 
camp equipage inside, while Joe made 
an inspection of cooking utensils and 
began preparations for dinner. Aleck 
soon had a splendid fire blazing, and in 
an hour Joe had a good dinner ready 
and spread on the mess chest, which 
was so built as to convert the top into a 
table. Two small camp-stools were 
brought forth, and Sam and I pulled up 
to the board. 

I had just finished my third waffle 
when—‘ scaip! scaip! scaip!” sounded 
the cry of a snipe. 

We arose and, limbering up our guns, 
seized a dozen cartridges each of No. 
to shot, loaded for the woodcock we 
expected to find at Sisters’ Ferry, a 
hundred miles south. We crossed over 


Copyrighted, 1896, by the Outinc Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ON SAVANNAH RIVER. 


the sand bar between the tent and a 
corn-field, from whence came the cry 
of scolapax. Climbing the rail-fence, we 
advanced but a short distance when 
three snipe arose. For three-quarters 
of an hour we had good sport, and re- 
turned to the camp with sixteen birds. 

By five o’clock the rain had fairly set 
in, and bid fair to continue all night. 
We had hopes that the morning would 
dawn bright. All night it poured. I 
awoke two or three times and listened 
to the steady patter on the canvas, and 
at last would be lulled to sleep again 
with that feeling of security that com- 
fortable quarters bring. 

Daybreak revealed a dull leaden sky 
and steady rain; it was useless to go 
further until the storm abated, as it 
was, at least, one day’s paddling to 
reach the shooting grounds; we there- 
fore concluded to remain in our present 
camp until the clear-up. All day 
Thursday the downpour continued, and 
there was no intermission Thursday 
night or Friday. Friday, at about five 
p. M., we found the river coming upa 
little, but, as we were encamped at least 
fifty yards from the water, we had no 


grave apprehensions of being flooded 
out that morning. 

Friday afternoon, bunches of ducks, 
mostly mallard, and a few black ducks, 
were marked winging their way south. 
Occasionally a phalanx of geese ap- 
peared high overhead bound for the 


shores of tropical islands. As the birds 
were en route with us we felt that in a 
day or so we might form a closer 
acquaintance with them. 

Night shut down like the lid on a 
pot, amid a steady rain and moderately 
high wind; the latter had, however, cut 
around more to the west of north. So, 
snugly housed, we lounged and smoked 
until nine o’clock, when faps was 
sounded, the fire heaped up, lanterns 
extinguished, and, rolled in our blan- 
kets, we slept. 

About two o’clock I heard my friend 
go out, but I immediately dozed off. 
A moment after he tore open the tent 
and shouted, in great alarm: 

‘*Dick, for Heaven’s sake get up, 
haul out Aleck and Joe; the river is 
within a hundred feet of the tent; I 
fear the boats will be lost—quick— 
quick, man, we must work for our lives!” 
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Sam started a big blaze at once. I 
yelled at the darkies, and as they did 
not move fast enough, I tramped over 
them, throwing on my clothes the while. 
The boys, being fully aroused, made a 
rush through the darkness and storm 
for the boats, while Sam and I struck 
the tent and began to pack. 

‘*We can’t reach de boats,” came 
from the darkness, in Aleck’s voice. 
For an instant Sam and I gazed at each 
other, then I seized a lantern in one 
hand and a faggot in the other and 
rushed toward the sound of the voice, 
and in water up to their waists found 
the negroes twenty feet from the boats 
and in dreadful fear of going further. 
The angry waters were coming higher 
with awful rapidity. I could just see 
one of the boats almost submerged by 
the pull down of the rope that fastened 
it to the stake. I made a rush that 
way—a heavy hand was laid on my 
shoulder, ‘‘ Mars Dick, hit hain’t yer 
time yit; yer doan’ know these yer 
waters,” and Aleck’s powerful hand 
hurled me back. Something glittered 
in the torchlight, and Aleck made a 
spring for the boat with his hunting- 
knife in hand to cut the rope, but ran 
foul of the stake and found it quite 
loose. Springing in the shooting boat 
he threw to us a good sized coil of rope 
that lay at the bottom. I caught the 
coil, then the two brave men pulled up 
the stake. Iran in shore with my end 
of the rope, towing both boats and _ nig- 
gers to the sand. It was quick work 
and a’ brave act on the part of Aleck, 
for he risked his life in the plunge for 
the boat. Had his grip on the side of 
the boat broken he would have been 
swept away on the flood, out in the 
blackness and storm beyond help. 

In the bright glare of the fire on the 
bank we literally tumbled our camp 
equipage into the boats in an incredibly 
short time. The water came on and 
up, curling over the sand, and when 
Sam boarded the bateau with his gun- 
case in one hand and the frying-pan in 
the other, I saw the: flood extinguish 
the remnant of our fire. 

We had two lanterns, giving but 
feeble light in the pitch darkness. As 
the boats floated they would be pushed 
on the sand until well grounded. This 
operation was repeated .every few min- 
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utes, as the water rose rapidly. Before 
us was the goal that morning light 
would reveal in the shape of a corn-field 
bank; behind us, the angry river—al- 
most certain death if we should miscal- 
culate and push off into it. Several 
times I consulted my compass to be 
assured that we were headed for the 
bank and not veering southward down 
stream with a likelihood of being car- 
ried away. 

The rain continued more or less un- 
til three o’clock and then ceased alto- 
gether. Presently we discerned a rift 
in the clouds, which broadened and in- 
creased until a star was seen by our 
wary eyes, then another and another, 
until at last we felt sure the storm had 
spent itself and a bright morning was 
in store for us. 

We four mariners, soaked to the skin, 
hungry, weary with watching, looked on 
these heavenly signs with pleasure, and 
our spirits rose proportionately. 

The boats were now near enough. to 
the bank to permit our longest line to 
reach. We accordingly tied up, and 
all hands assisted Joe to prepare break- 
fast. Wood was close at hand, the hat- 
chet quickly cut the heart out of a stick, 
and piling up a few splinters, a dry rag 
from my gun case, into which powder 
was rubbed, quickly ignited from the 
flame of the match, was applied under 
the little pile of splinters; small shav- 
ings were added, and soon the fire be- 
came a fact; wood in small pieces was 
added, then longer pieces, and behold 
the fire ready for Joe, his coffee-pot 
and frying-pan. 

Warmed and cheered by a substantial 
breakfast, we stowed everything safely 
and comfortably in the boats, and as the 
sun came rolling up beyond the eastern 
forests, we cast loose from the shore, 
and were whirled south on the bosom 
of the flood. Aleck’s paddle simply 
kept the boat’s prow straight. Borne 
along on the swift current, the motion 
was exhilarating, and seated on top of 
the mess chest with my twelve-gauge 
in my lap, I enjoyed the scene. On 
and on we swept, passing great forests, 
far back into which, at some points, the 
high river could be seen, suggestive of 
hiding-places for duck; or again, near 
the shore, rounding the points under 
great limbs draped in funeral moss, 


OUTING FOR MARCH. 


Boom ! Boom ! 
ten-gauge.” 

‘* Mark to de left ahead ober de trees, 
Mars Dick.” 

A quick motion of the paddle, and 
the boat shot nearer the shore. Five 
mallard came swinging out toward the 
river, and in an instant they were forty 
yards away, almost overhead. I threw 
my gun to my face, and holding four 
feet ahead of the leader, pressed the 
trigger. Not waiting to see the result, 
I pulled the left barrel on another dimly 
seen through the smoke. He collapsed 
—killed clean. 

‘* Missed wid yer fust.” 

‘““Yes; I held too far ahead at that 
angle.” 

The mallard was retrieved, a fine, 
plump drake, insuring us a morceau of 
duck for dinner at least. 

At eleven o'clock Silver Bluff was 
sighted, half a mile below, where we 
went into permanent camp until the 
river should fall a few feet, it being 
quite useless to look for ducks at sucha 
high stage of water under the willows. 

My friend had killed three mallard, 
two with his first barrel and one with 
the second. Joe began at once to dress 
the four birds for dinner, not any more 
than enough for two _ half-famished 
white men and two hungry negroes. 
Any one who has had any experience in 
the way of providing for the average 
Southern ‘‘ dark,” is well aware of his 
prodigious gastronomic organization 
and the amount of ‘ rations” that can 
be stored in his apparently illimitable 
stomach. 

Sam and myself were not at all dainty 
or dyspeptic, or inclined to mince over 
homeopathic doses from the top of that 
old camp chest. On these camp hunts 
it was generally a bird apiece and other 
things in proportion. 

Sunday morning the river was booming 
and rising, making it unnecessary to try 
further down stream,even if we desired. 
The day was spent in drying the camp 
outfit thoroughly. The following day 
we had some good quail shooting in the 
immediate vicinity of camp. We were 
indebted for this to a gentleman living 
near, who kindly visited us and went 
with us, working a pair of pointers. 

Thursday morning at daylight we 
cast off from the shore, Aleck at the 


‘Ha, there’s Sam’s 
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paddle, Sam and I forward,with guns in 
our laps and cartridges handy. Two 
miles below camp we found a bunch of 
mallard. They were feeding under 
the willows, close to the water’s edge. 
We marked them a moment before we 
were discovered, and when within about 
thirty yards they rose. My friend’s gun 
thundered, while I arose from behind 
him and covered a bird that was climb- 
ing up through the timber and doubled 
him up. 

‘*Mars Dick, mark to the right.” I 
looked and saw a greenhead coming up 
the river, forty yards away, and at right 
angles to the line of fire. I held well 
ahead of him—he wilted in mid-air and 
tumbled over and over to the water in 
that style that carries peculiar pleasure 
to the sportsman when he realizes a 
clean kill. Four ducks were retrieved. 
Rounding a point a quarter of a mile 
further on, we flushed a bunch of teal 
not twenty yards away. There were 
probably a dozen or so in the flock. 
Sam killed three with his second barrel, 
and I made as fine a double as I could 
wish for. Two of the birds flew on 


either side of the boat and passed it up 


stream. They were too near to shoot in 
passing, but I faced about and killed the 
one to the left as he was making for the 
woods, and dropped the one on the right 
possibly forty-five yards away, and both 
birds fell to the water without a flutter. 
Shortly afterward, Sam’s keen eye de- 
tected a bunch of black ducks floating in 
a small inlet or arm of the river. There 
was a tongue of land between us and 
this little bay, skirted on the right by 
the forests. The boat was quickly 
beached and my friend took to the 
woods, making a detour of some dis- 
tance in order to getashot. The black 
duck is very timid and wary. Sam ap- 
proached with great caution, and well 
screened. Aleck and I watched with 
anxiety. Some moments passed, when 
the birds flushed and separated some- 
what, but in a moment we saw two puffs 
of smoke and two of the birds pitched 
down: to the water—a beautiful and 
scientific double and clean kill. Of the 
remaining ducks two of them separated 
and one came directly for our position. 
It was an exciting moment. Straight 
as a bullet he came, on swift, even 
pinion, The nigger held his breath as 


the butt of the gun slipped to my 
shoulder, the muzzles caught the duck’s 
breast and were carried up, and at that 
instant, when he was for a moment hid 
by the barrels, I pressed the trigger. I 
saw the bird pitch forward and down- 
ward, and the momentum carried him 
within arm’s length of the boat. Aleck 
held him up and yelled, and an answer- 
ing hurrah came from Sam, who had 
watched the shot. When my big friend 
came, we shook hands in exuberance of 
spirits. At the next point below, a 
solitary black duck flushed from the 
shore and was killed by Sam’s second 
barrel. We judged this to be the last 
one of the four. 

We made camp about five o’clock ina 
very good location on the Carolina side 
and were glad to reach the shore and 
stretch our cramped bodies and legs. 
My score book shows thirty-one ducks 
killed that day. Joe prepared us a fine 
dinner of mallard and teal, with baked 
potatoes, biscuits, waffles and coffee. 
Then came the soothing smoke, and 
through the curling wreaths the events 
of the day were discussed. What would 
camp be without tobacco! What real 
solid comfort we find as, stretched on 
the blankets or seated before the cheery 
blaze, we rest, smoke and talk! There 
are many possibilities in a day’s shoot- 
ing, resulting in a diversity of things to 
talk over, and under the influence of the 
pipe there is a pleasure added to con- 
versation that mere words fail to 
describe. 

In the morning I awoke and found 
Sam gone, and while listening to an 
animated discussion between Joe and 
Aleck, who were preparing breakfast, I 
heard the boom of a gun away off in the 
forest. ‘‘ Who is that shooting, Joe ?” 

‘* Recon hits Mars Sam; ’e said thar 
wuz powerful right smaat o’ squirrel 
about yer; ’e bin ‘gone right smaat 
time.” 

Twenty minutes later my companion 
returned witha half-dozen of what proved 
to be the toughest varmints that ever 
went into a hunter’s pot. We threw 
them aside in disgust and finished our 
breakfast of broiled duck, which in 
most cases is good enough. 

It was nearly noon, and we had but 
little shooting since ten o’clock. The 
boat was being paddled close to the 
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Carolina shore, when we heard, far away 
in the woods, ‘‘ duck talk” from what 
seemed myriads of the birds. The 
water at this point had set far back, 
and the wild fowl were in there feasting 
on the acorns and mast. We forced 
the boat far back between the trees, 
and at last found our passage barred by 
a large fallen trunk. We could see 
hundreds of ducks away out of range; 
we were well ‘‘blinded,” and had not 
been discovered. Still, there we sat 
feasting our eyes on mallard, blue-bill, 
broad-bill, and teal, not knowing how 
we would get a shot. Presently Joe 
and his bateau came to our signal. Joe 
was an old river man, and knew of a 
creek a short distance above that would 
permit the entrance of a boat. 

‘* Yer see, Mars Sam, I'll jest teck de 
boat yous all is in, kase dat ain’t so all 
fired heavy as dis yer one, an I’ll-go up 
the crick and meck a gran’ sneak aroun’ 
de raft o’ duck, and easy like kome 
in on dem from de_ opersite side, 
an’ all you smaat folks has to do is jist 
cer lay orful quiet an’ saliwate ’em.” 

‘*Joe, you are a smart boy and the 
thing may work. Hustle in the boat, 
work carefully, and we wiil do our part,”’ 
said I. 

In a few minutes Joe disappeared, 
and we filled in the time eating lunch, 
smoking and watching the ducks far off 
in the forest. It was probably an hour 
and a half after Joe’s departure when 
we noticed a perceptible movement 
among the fowl toward the open river. 
They came swimming very slowly in 
solid lines and great bunches. Thick 
masses were in our immediate front, 
and the long lines, rank on rank, ex- 
tended far to the right and left of us. 
They came nearer and nearer; it was a 
great sight. In all my experience I 
had never beheld anything like it, and 
scarcely so great a number of ducks of 
so many varieties in one vast flock—a 
magnificent spectacle to the eye of the 
sportsman. We crouched low, guns 
ready and second guns handy. On 
came the birds, paddling away from the 
enemy far in their rear, loath to take 
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wing in the thick woods and to leave 
good feeding grounds. Safe in the dis- 
tance between them and the creeping 
bateau, but riding into the jaws of 
death, nearer and nearer approached 
the beautiful birds. ‘‘ Sam,” said I in 
a whisper, ‘‘ Are you ready?” 

One _ heart-breaking half minute. 
‘*Now !”—boom—boom—boom—boom! 
I caught my second gun. Earth, air 
and sky were full of’ the flying, whirl- 
ing ducks; and such a roar and thunder 
of wings and confusion I will probably 
never witness again. The excitement 
was superb; and when the major part 
of the flock had winged their way out 
of the woods, ducks continued to get up 
here and there singly and in pairs, 
keeping us busy for the next two or 
three minutes. One fool mallard flew 
safe into the open; then in his blind ex- 
citement and fright flew back within 
five yards of the boat and, as he turned 
down the river, was killed by Sam. 
The battle was over, and our suppressed 
excitement gave out in broad smiles, 
and the yells of the darkies answering 
each other. We killed the cripples and 
gathered in sixteen fine birds. Cross- 
ing the river, camp was made. 

Duck shooting on the Savannah has 
a charm that the sport offers in few 
other places. On this Southern river 
we float down, running point after point 
from one shore to the other, surprising 
bunches of ducks here and there, offer- 
ing all kinds of shots. Then there are 
the constant changes of scenery and a 
new camp almost every night, and 
usually fine weather just cold enough 
to stir the blood, if the expedition is 
projected—say the middle of December. 
There are also points where a perman- 
ent camp can be made, in the vicinity 
of which good woodcock, quail and 
turkey shooting can be enjoyed. 

When the trip is finished, you can 
simply wait for an up-river steamer, 
load boats and camp duds generally on 
board, and settle down to enjoy another 
phase of the trip, life on a Savannah 
river steamer, which, to the writer, is a 
constant source of amusement. 











INCOGNITO. 


By Caroline Shelley. 


ARSTAIRS was a no- 
toriously diffident man ; 
in his college days he 
had been ‘‘ Bashful 
Billy” to the whole 
of Harvard, notwith- 
standing that he pul- 
led the strongest oar 
on the crew and was 

champion in his class with the gloves! 
The unmerciful chaffing he received at 
home and abroad had not tended to miti- 
gate his somewhat super-sensitiveness, 
and as he grew older he had become 
what is known as essentially a man’s 
man. Headmired women, but only at a 
safe distance. Therefore it was somewhat 
of a surprise to the Witheringtons when 
he accepted their invitation to stay with 
them, during the racing season, at their 
cottage on North Broadway. ‘To tell 
the truth, Carstairs had hesitated a little 
when young Witherington asked him; 
but he knew the family so well—there 
was only Philip and his mother and 
father—and he did so hate the great, 
crowded, noisy hotels, and their inevi- 
table brass bands! On the way up from 
the station in the dog-cart, Phil Wither- 
ington said: 

‘‘We’ve a girl staying at the house; 
we met at Nice last winter, and mother 
took such a decided fancy to her 
that she asked her to visit us when we 
all got back to America. It just hap- 
pens that she is here now; but you 
needn’t worry about it; the fact is—” 

‘*The fact is, you’ve decided to worry 
about her yourself—eh, old chap?” 
Carstairs could laugh when he found 
that he had not been asked down to be 
the cavalier of the fair guest. ‘‘ Is she 
an American ?” 

‘* Yes; a Virginia girl—a widow; her 
husband died a year or so ago.” 

‘** Beware of the vidders, Samivel;’ 
she is wealthy, I suppose?” 

‘*Very well off, I imagine, and an 
orphan.” 

Carstairs reflected that Phil’s mother 
was a wise woman in her generation; it 
was clear to him now why the young 
widow had been invited to Ferny Dell. 
‘*Don’t put yourself to any trouble to 








entertain me,” he observed. ‘If you 
have business of that kind on hand, I'll 
keep out of the way. I wouldn’t think 
of entering the lists with you, Phil!” 

** As it happens, I am not in the lists 
myself,” Witherington said, good-hu- 
moredly, ‘‘ but if I were I shouldn’t fear 
you, Billy. Mrs. Chalmers would not 
fancy your style.” 

‘*No? What’s the matter with it?” 

‘¢ Too sporty,” measuring his friend’s 
goodly proportions in their smart tweed 
covering with a critical eye. ‘‘She 
doesn’t go in for the horsey sort; I don’t 
believe she knows a racehorse from a 
hunter.” 

‘It is not absolutely necessary that a 
woman should. I don’t think I like the 
horsey woman myself,” said Carstairs, 
reflectively. 

Mrs. Chalmers did not prove to be 
exactly the type of woman that Phil’s 
words had led him to expect. There 
was nothing fairy-like or fragile about 
the slim figure that swept into the room, 
in the trailing black gown, just as din- 
ner was announced; and the hand, cor- 
dially extended to him, was strong and 
white, with the firm touch of a self- 
reliant woman, possessing a _ perfect 
knowledge of herself and the world in 
general. She was young—not more 
than twenty-two or three, Carstairs 
thought, who could have told you a 
horse’s age much better—but he decided 
at once to like her, and, with a judgment 
of human nature quite remarkable for 
him, he also ‘decided that his friend, 
Phil Witherington, was not her sortatall. 

‘*T don’t think your friend Carstairs 
approves of me,” Mrs. Chalmers said, a 
few days later. She had been sitting 
quite silent for several minutes watching 
the efforts of Phil’s bull-terrier to catch 
unwary grasshoppers in the long grass 
of the garden. 

Witherington looked up and laughed. 

‘*He approves of you as much as he 
does of any girl. He is not a ladies’ 
man, that’s all.” 

‘*Do you mean he thinks women are 
meditating his immediate capture if they 
address him? ‘There are men like that, 
I know.” 
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‘* No; not exactly,” replied Phil, care- 
lessly, unheedful of the asperity in her 
usually gentle tone. ‘‘Ican remember 
just twice having seen Carstairs in con- 
versation with girls. Once was at a 
dance, where he had been pressed into 
service by a fair cousin who had no one 
else to take her, and was visiting at his 
house. He stood the entire evening 
against the wall, the picture of misery, 
with a scared look crossing his face 
every time the hostess hove in sight. 
And once, when he was groomsman at 
the wedding of a chum of his, and poor 
Billy was endeavoring to be vastly en- 
tertaining, because he thought he owed 
it to the groom, to the homeliest lot of 
bridesmaids it has ever been my misfor- 
tune to see. The truth is you see,” said 
Phil magnanimously, as a sort of com- 
pensation for explaining his friend’s 
peculiarities, ‘‘ Billy is a really striking 
handsome figure and the women natur- 
ally admire him. Hehasn’t much money, 
however; his racing stable costs him‘a 
pretty penny, and it isn’t wonderfully 
paying.” 

‘*What sort of luck to-day, Billy?” 
said young Witherington after dinner. 


Mrs. Chalmers and his mother were deep 
in a literary criticism, and paterfamilias 
was busy. 
‘‘Pretty fair,” 
‘* You know I had two horses entered 


Carstairs answered. 


to-day. Nasturtium won driving in the 
first event, but the three-year-old Pen- 
zance was badly ridden and badly pocket- 
edinthe stretch. Hehadtherail, too, but 
hecouldn’tgetthrough. He oughtto have 
won,” said the young owner, ruefully. 

** Who rode him?” asked Phil. 

‘*Johnson, a colored boy. He has 
always ridden South until this year. I 
won't have him again, if I can help it. 
I believe he is tricky.” 

** He zs tricky.” 

The two young men caught the words 
in the clear treble, and both looked up 
quickly enough to see the expression of 
interest in the speaker’s eyes. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” said Carstairs, 
politely. 

Mrs. Chalmers flushed and moved 
back in her chair. 

‘“*No, I beg yours; but I could not 
help hearing what you were saying, 
and I did not realize I had spoken my 
thoughts.” 
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‘*You have heard of the jockey, per- 
haps? ” suggested Carstairs, and his gaze 
lingered on the sweet, girlish face and 
downcast eyes. 

‘* [—yes; he rode for a friend of my 
father’s down South—the South is my 
home, Mr. Carstairs—and he pulled the 
horse, an even money favorite, and 
when he was brought before the judges 
he said that his employer had ordered 
him to hold back his mount and not let 
him win. It nearly caused the owner, 
who had a powerful stable, to be ostra- 
cised from the turf; that was two or 
three yearsago. He may have ridden 
straight enough since then.” 

Young Witherington looked at her 
keenly, and there was a faint smile about 
the corners of his mouth. . 

As the days went by it began to dawn 
on Mr. Carstairs that, ‘‘ considering he 
wasn’t her sort at all,” the young widow 
was very partial to the society of Philip 
Witherington; they drove together and 
walked together, and went to church 
together; and this Billy had always been 
given to understand was a very bad 
sign; and, moreover, when the question 
arose as to which young man was to do 
her errands and fetch her wraps, or bring 
her home from dinner parties, it was 
always Mr. Philip Witherington for 
whom she distinctly showed her prefer- 
ence; and Philip began to assume most 
proprietary airs toward his mother’s 
young guest. He addressed her by her 
first name, and told her when it was ad- 
visable to sit out in the night air, and 
when not, and what men she should 
know, and which ones she should cut. 
Billy began to find the time hanging 
heavily on his hands; his afternoons 
were spent at the races, and a good part 
of the mornings at the stables watching 
his horses exercised, but there were 
moments when he felt extremely dull. 
Phil could not possibly ride with him or 
go duck-shooting with him, because he 
was too busy dancing attendance on 
Mrs. Chalmers, and when he was cour- 
ageous enough to ask Mrs. Chalmers to 
drive with him, or walk, or play piquet 
on the piazza, she was sure to be going 
to the springs with Philip, or to a tennis 
tournament with Philip; it began to look 
as if Philip had a monopoly. 

He wondered if Witherington was 
really in love with the widow; it wasn’t 
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easy to fancy Phil in love—he was such 
an indolent, careless, happy-go-lucky in- 
dividual; and it was not easy, when 
Carstairs came to think of it, to fancy 
Mrs. Chalmers in love with Phil. ‘‘Why, 
by Jove!” ejaculated Billy—he stood in 
his shirt-sleeves before his dressing- 
table, with his brush suspended above 
his freshly-parted hair, and surveyed 
the deep crimson flush extending from 
throat to brow—‘‘ I believe I am in love 
with her myself!” 

He pondered over the situation a long 
time; he pondered over it while he got 
into his evening clothes, and he was 
still pondering so deeply when he went 
out of his room that he nearly knocked 
over young Witherington in the 
corridor. 

Carstairs was very quiet that night at 
dinner; perhaps Mrs. Chalmers noticed 
it, and thought he needed rousing, for 
she suddenly became brilliantly gay; it 
seemed a nervous gayety at times; once 
or twice her low, soft laughter came rip- 
pling to him across the flowers and the 
haze of the candle-light; his eyes kept 
wandering to where she sat, with the 
rosy glow on her dark hair and her slim 
throat rising like a flower out of her 
mourning draperies; he twisted the stem 
of his wine-glass in his fingers and re- 
garded it thoughtfully. Why hadn’t he 
spent more time cultivating the ways of 
her world instead of in training horses 
and studying betting books? She had 
more in common with Phil; they could 
understand each other better. She thinks 
I prefer the smell of hay to the perfume 
of a ballroom, he told himself with a 
groan, and I haven’t an idea in my head 
above a horse; well, I haven’t had until 
now; if she would give me half a chance 
she would find I was not such an ass 
after all, but she can’t seem to think of 
anyone but Philip; he is a good enough 
fellow, but I do not understand what 
she sees in him. 

Mrs. Chalmers did give Billy Carstairs 
half a chance before very long, but it 
was not entirely her doing. One day 
Phil, while riding his bicycle on the Lake 
drive, was knocked over by a runaway 
horse, and his wheel had become en- 
tangled in the wheels of the road wagon 
and irretrievably wrecked. When he 
was extricated, unconscious, it was found 
that he was quite seriously hurt—enough, 
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anyway, to lay him up for a couple of 
weeks and to stop his golf and his church- 
going with Clara Chalmers for some time 
tocome. ‘ And this,” Mr. Carstairs in- 
elegantly remarked to his confidant, the 
mirror, ‘‘is where you do yourself 
proud;” and forthwith he and Mrs. 
Chalmers became very good friends, 
while Witherington lay upstairs nursing 
a broken head and grumbling that his 
mother’s guest would certainly take her 
departure now, with no one to go about 
with her but old Carstairs. 

So Billy became quite devout in his 
church-going; and submitted so tamely 
to being taken out to dinners and to golf 
and garden fétes that he was surprised 
at himself; but with all her gracious 
manners and friendly ways he noticed 
how differently she accepted his atten- 
tions. With Phil she was on terms of 
the most thorough understanding. She 
chaffed him and challenged him, sent 
him away when she was tired of his 
society, and coaxed him back when she 
wished to be amused. He wished she 
would treat him with the same good 
fellowship. ‘‘She seems to bottle up 
her fine lady airs exclusively for me,” 
he commented, disconsolately. ‘‘She 
needn’t keep me at such a distance. I 
believe she is making use of me till Phil 
gets well!” And having come to that 
flattering conclusion, Mr. Carstairs took 
to spending long mornings at the stables, 
and he took his cigar down to the bust- 
ling hotels in the village after dinner 
when there were men calling on Mrs, 
Witherington’s veranda. Howcould he 


‘know that Mrs. Chalmers, in her very 


prettiest gown, had spent the entire 
morning on the piazza in expectant wait- 
ing, when she greeted him, on his return 
for luncheon, with the smiling remark 
that she had been so busy writing let- 
ters ever since breakfast! How could 
he know that she had sat rocking back 
and forth on the dim piazza in the even- 
ing, listening to the nonsense of the men 
around her, with her eyes watching 
down the long road for the red gleam 
of a cigar and a pair of broad shoulders 
to come swinging along under the 
trees ? 

Carstairs came in late to dinner one 
night to find that Phil had made his 
first appearance down stairs, looking 
tather weak and wan after his illness, 
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but in splendid spirits, and in a seat next 
to Mrs. Chalmers. 

‘‘What do you think,” he called out 
after his friend had made his apologies 
for being behind time, ‘‘ Clara is talk- 
ing of leaving!” 

‘‘ Leaving!” echoed Billy, blankly, 
and his appetite for the bisque placed 
before him immediately vanished. 

‘““You see I have overstayed the 
limits of hospitality now,” the young 
widow remarked deprecatingly, ‘I 
came for % 

‘‘An indefinite stay,” put in Phil. 
‘‘And she has got to stop until after 
the Crystal Stakes—hasn’t she, Billy ? 
You must really,” he said, turning to 
her, with a twinkle in his eyes that had 
become a little hollow since the acci- 
dent; ‘‘it is the last day of the race 
meeting, and you must wait to see old 
Carstairs’ horse drive the others home.” 

‘* You need not be so sure, my son,” 
Billy answered easily, ‘‘my colt has a 
pretty fair chance. Blount has been 
training him thoroughly; he is in fine 
shape, and the weight just suits him.” 

‘‘What horse of yours is entered ?” 
Mrs Chalmers asked. 

‘‘Sir Ronald; he is a chestnut two- 
year-old.” 

‘*Do you really think he stands any 
chance ?” 

She met his eyes squarely as she put 
the question, and the color came slowly 
into her cheeks. 

Carstairs felt a quick thrill of pleas- 
ure at the interest the query implied; 
he thought how doubly anxious he 


would be now for his jockey to land - 


his horse and the $45,000 purse. 

‘*Well, yes; I think Sir Ronald will 
win,” he answered, lowering his gaze 
to the wine-glass in his fingers. ‘‘ My 
trainer is not so sanguine; he told me 
to-day that the race was virtually ours 
but for one thing—there is a dark 
horse.” 

‘* Yes ?” inquiringly. 

‘*A filly that has been showing mar- 
velous speed in an inferior class of 
horses, but with the handicap imposed, 
and her present splendid condition, and 
the mount she has, Blount says she will 
have a walkover; all'the stable say so; 
I can’t think why she is asked to carry 
so little weight.” 

‘* And the name?” inquired Phil, 
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‘* Her name is Princess Bonnie.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, did I do that?” 
asked Witherington, suddenly. Mrs. 
Chalmers wiped the claret from her 
slim white fingers and smiled. 

‘No, I spilled it; most careless of 
me. Goon, Mr. Carstairs; and so they 
believe she will win?” 

‘*Well, that is the question,” replied 
Billy. 

‘* Blount says Ronald can’t give her 
five pounds and beat her, and then, 
Crockett, who has the mount, is the 
best light-weight jockey in the East.” 

‘* Who owns Princess Bonnie ?” asked 
Phil. 

‘*The Oakdale Stable; I don’t know 
the name of the owner. I think John 
Stephens, who trains for it, owns most 
of the string. They are a good lot of 
horses—there! that’s enough; old man, 
we are boring your mother and Mrs. 
Chalmers to death.” 

As they rose from the table Carstairs 
held the door open for her to pass out 
with her hostess. 

‘‘ Promise you will stay?” he whis- 
pered with his eyes on hers. And Clara 
Chalmers answered, ‘‘I promise.” 

It was an ideal day for a horse race. 
There had been just enough rain 
during the night to make the track 
fast, and the crisp touch of autumn in 
the air was inspiring to both horses 
and riders. 

‘‘ Billy will take it very hard if he 
loses to-day,” Witherington said, as he 
studied his racing card. Mrs. Chalmers, 
who had been persuaded to come to the 
course with Mrs. Witherington, leaned 
over the railing of the box and looked 
down at the crowd passing to and fro 
from the betting ring. 

‘*T suppose the stakes are large?” 
she said. 

“Ves - 


they amount to something 
like fifty thousand dollars,” answered 


Phil. ‘‘ Billy said if he did not win he 
would have to quit racing for good.” 

‘*Yes, so he told me; I hope he will 
win,” Clara said in a low voice; but 
Carstairs heard the words as he came 
up into the box from the paddock; his 
eyes were shining with excitement, and 
he had to stop a moment to steady his 
voice. 

‘*Have you 
Phil?” . 


seen the scratches, 
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‘*No; what’s the matter, old man?” 

He sat down and passed his hand- 
kerchief across his brow. 

‘¢Princess Bonnie is scratched.” 

‘* Princess Bonnie—why ?” 

‘“‘T don’t know; I can’t find out; the 
stable is astounded. She had such a 
sure thing; old Stephens has turned 
crusty and won't explain ; and they are 
giving prohibitive odds on Sir Ronald. 
Aren't you going to have  some- 
thing on him? the tide is surely turning 
in my favor now!” 

After all, the 
race for the 
Crystal Stakes 
was a good deal 
like most other 
races, but to two 
people up in the ~* 
grand stand it 
seemed as if 
those horses 
would never ap- 
pear around the 
curve of the 
home-stretch. 

But at last, ina 
cloud of dust, 
came 


Lape y 
sweeping along, 
the blue and 


canary of the 
favorite about 
third in the 
bunch, and the 
pacemaker, a 
rank outsider, 
leading by near- 
ly a length. The 
crowd pressed 
up to the railing, 
and a dull, con- 
tinuous murmur 
arose as they urged on the horses they 
had backed; there were passionate 
appeals for the favorite and his jockey 
to win; but Sir Ronald, responded 
gamely to the call of his rider and, shot 
beyond his companions, locked with the 
pacemaker neck to neck, and passed 
her,—the favorite had won. 

Billy Carstairs lit his cigar after din- 
ner and went outalone into the garden to 
think it all over; his nerves were some- 
what shaken by the excitement of the 
day, and he wanted to dream awhile and 
build castles in the air. 


‘*WHY, BY JOVE! I BELIEVE I AM IN LOVE.” 
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It was late, and the dew was falling 
when he was aroused from these pleas- 
ing meditations by the fact that his 
cigar had gone out and the sound of a 
woman’s voice close at hand; there was 
another, too, after a moment—a man’s: 
it was a curious voice, quick, low- 
spoken, uncultivated, but withal, kindly. 
Carstairs did not mean to listen, he was 
sorry they had disturbed his peaceful 
solitude, but his cigar had gone out and 
the night was growing chilly. He 
thought they would walk away directly 
and he could go 
in doors, but the 
next words kept 
him rooted to 
the spot. 

“Begging 
your pardon, 
miss,” the man’s 
voice was argu- 
ing, ‘‘but I’ve 
my reputation; 
another such 
decision on your 
part would do 
me great harm; 
we gave away 
the race; the filly 
was never more 
fit than she was . 
to-day. Every- 
one knew it, and 
there was no 
boasting about 
her. Why, I’ve 
trained for you 
going on four 
years, Miss 
Clara, and your 
poor father 
twenty years 
before, but I 
never had a _ set-back like this,—beg- 
ging your pardon, but I can’t under- 
take your horses any longer; this is the 
last straw; I am getting old, and my 
patience isn’t what it was. I’ve some 
pride, you know, and it goes hard 
with me to see the hours and the 
weeks I have spent—all for nothing— 
and me the laughing-stock of the stable.” 

Carstairs could see, through the trellis 
the wrathful face of the speaker. 

‘* Now, now, John, don’t be cross with 
me! I had very good reasons for with- 
drawing Princess Bonnie, and if I pay 
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you and give youan interest besides, why 
should you care what the reasons are? 
I did not covet the stakes ; if my stable 
pays, it isall I ask. I can’t let you go, 
John. Why, where would I find so 
taithful an old friend? Icouldn’t trust 
anyone else to train my horses.” 

The garden-chair was pushed back 
across the 
gravel with a 
sudden grat- 
ing noise, and 
Clara Chal- 
mers walked 
around the 
little arbor 
and looked in, 
to see Car- 
stairs sitting 
there still 
with his cigar 
firmly held 
in his fingers; 
there was 
silence for an 
instant: 1t 
was almost 
imperce pti- 
ble; then she 
said gently, 
“You can go, 
John,” and 
stood there 
waiting until 
the old man’s 
footsteps had 
died away; 
then she turn- 
ed back and 
confronted 
Carstairs. 

“*You have 
heard ?”” she 
asked simply. 

“T couldn't 
help it. It 
is the truth, 
then?” 

He wen up quite close to her and laid 
both his hands very lightly upon her 
shoulders, 

‘*You are the owner of the Oakdale 
Stable—of Princess Bonnie—of ig 

She walked away laughing nervously 
—half defiantly. 

‘*T am a Southern woman, Mr. Car- 
stairs. I think, perhaps, we have a 
little more sentiment for home ties 
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than you have up North; we like to 
cling to old associations. I was born 
and bred at Oakdale; it was my father’s 
breeding establishment in Virginia, and 
I grew up with his colts. I ran wild 
about his farm and knew nearly as much 
about horseflesh and loved it just as 
dearly as he did. He died two months 
after I had 
lost my hus- 
band, and I 
—I could not 
stay there 
any longer. 
I could not 
bear it, so I 
sold the 
house, but I 
could not 
part with the 
horses,” She 
threw back 
her head as 
she finished 
her explana- 
tion and met 
his eyes; but 
the crimson 
in her cheeks 
betrayed 
how bitterly 
sheregretted 
the discov- 
ery. 

“OW vat. 
then, is it so 
appalling ? ’ 
she said. 

** It—isn’t 
—that,” fal- 
tered Car- 
stairs, ‘* but 
that you 
should sacri- 
fice-that you 
should with- 
draw — give 
me a mo- 

in their right 
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ment to see things 
light. 

It could not have taken so very long, 
for when Phil Witherington came out 
into the garden about fifteen minutes 
later, he saw that he had lost the widow 


forever. He formed his lips for an as- 
tonished whistle, but he did not whistle; 
he only said: 

‘* Well, if it isn’t old Carstairs!” 
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A CYCLING TRIP IN TRINIDAD. 


By Henry Macbeth. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, PORT OF SPAIN, WHERE FLIES THE UNION JACK. 


YCLING within ten degrees of 
the equator in the month of 
June would seem to be a form 


of exercise not at all calculated 
to minister either to one’s health or 
pleasure. This was the almost unani- 
mous opinion of my friends. Never- 
theless, my wheel, in due season, was 
submitted to the inspection of Her 
Majesty’s Custom officers at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, the most tropical of 
the Caribbee Islands, full of strange 
and novel sights. It was some consola- 
tion to find on the streets several old- 
fashioned safeties, and to learn that 
three pneumatics had found their way 
there from England, and it was reassur- 
ing to hear, after the dire warnings 
given me at home, that as yet none of 
these cyclists had fallen victims to the 
climate. Nevertheless, I must in all 
honesty record here that an English- 
man, who owned one of the three 
pneumatics, informed me the morning 
I set for my first trip awheel that it 
would not be long before I was back 
again. As this Englishman had never rid- 
den over a Connecticut road ona broiling 
August day, I forgave him the superior 
smile with which he accompanied his 
remark, and left him to fan himself over 
his ledger while I threaded my way 


among negroes, coolies and corbeaux— 
the feathered scavengers of the town. 

As I wheeled along the shady road, 
I decided, if I could find the way, to go 
as far as the Blue Basin, which, with 
the Pitch Lake at La Brea, shares the 
attention of all visitors to the island. I 
knew that the Basin was in a north- 
westerly direction from Port of 
Spain, but it took me some time to 
learn the distance. All the information 
I could extract from the coolies and 
negroes I met was, ‘‘ it’s a good piece,” 
or, ‘‘it’s not too far.” Having evidently 
sounded the full depth of their topo- 
graphical knowledge, and feeling pretty 
sure I was on the right road, I left the 
distance question to be settled later. It 
is in fact nine miles. 

I found the road, for the greater part 
of the way, one of the very best I had 
ever ridden on. It was a smooth mac- 
adam and kept in excellent repair. I 
could not but compare this hard, even 
surface with the deep ruts and 
‘‘thanky marms” I was accustomed to 
bump over at home. Perhaps one of 
these days, as Good Roads Associations 
multiply and fill the land, we may have 
as good roads asI found in out-of-the- 
way Trinidad. 

The weather in its way was just as 
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fine asthe road. The temperature was 
about eighty degrees; but the invigorat- 
ing breeze which swept in from the sea 
made it seem much lower. Great 
‘* cotton-head ”’ clouds—to be found 
only where the trade winds blow— 
stood sentinel on the horizon; other 
clouds moved in light masses over the 
face of the sun, throwing their shadows 
across the whiteness of the limestone 
road. Altogether it was an ideal day 
for cycling, and my spirits rose, as the 
wheel carried me swiftly along into the 
first coolie village I had seen. 

A noble avenue of saman trees 
leads up to the St. James’ Barracks and 
the adjoining police-station. They 
are covered to the topmost branch 
with trailing parasites—one resembles 
so much in leaf and berry the mistletoe, 
that I am sure at Christmas time it 
makes a very good substitute for it. 

The saman has the peculiarity of 
closing up its leaves at sundown, there- 
by allowing the dew to descend on the 
ground embraced in the area of its 
wide-spreading branches. As a conse- 
quence, the grass grows thick and lux- 
uriant up to the trunks of these giants, 


affording a shady pasture-ground for 


cattle even on the hottest days. In the 
coolie village may be seen eastern life 
as it is in India; for the coolies have 
brought to Trinidad the manners and 
customs of their distant home in Hin- 
dostan, even toa Brahmin temple, said 
to be the only one outside the sacred 
soil of India. I noticed at least three 
temples in the village; but, as strangers 
are not allowed to pollute them by 
their presence, I was unable to do more 
than glance through the open doorway 
of one of them. Near the door were 
some beds, made of bamboo, covered 
with rugs of the usual Indian pattern, 
and, no doubt, valuable. I suppose the 
beds belonged to the Babagees, or 
priests, several of whom were squatting 
on their heels, ina row, outside of the 
building. Some of the coolies are, of 
course, Mohammedans; these are easily 
distinguishable by the long, flowing 
beard which marks the follower of the 
‘* Prophet.” The coolies who are not 
of ‘‘the faithful” are smooth-shaven on 
the chin. The Anglican Church minis- 
ters to the coolies who have embraced 
Christianity. 
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Fora village of the nature and size 
of La Perou, the number of jeweler’s 
shops seems out of all proportion. They 
are almost as plentiful as the rickety 
buildings, on whose sign-boards I read 
the legend, ‘‘ Licensed to sell spirit- 
uous liquors,” in every variety of 
lettering and bad spelling. When we 
remember that a coolie converts most 
of his savings into bangles and brace- 
lets and nose-rings for the adornment 
of his wife, who thus becomes his bank 
and banker all in one, the reason for the 
jeweler shops becomes apparent. 

These shops are not imposing from 
an architectural point of view; they do 
not boast of plate-glass windows, nor in 
fact, of any windows at all. Neither, 
upon entering, does one look into the 
depths of smart show-cases, with their 
glittering contents resting royally on 
beds of many-colored plush. The most 
gifted imagination could not develop 
a Tiffany’s out of one of these primi- 
tive establishments. A little hut, hardly 
large enough to contain the silversmith 
and his small furnace of dried clay, with 
the tiny anvil standing beside it, suffices 
for the needs of proprietor and cus- 
tomers. Yet these smiths can turn 
out some very creditable specimens of 
their art. Give one of them a few 
florins or half-crowns, and he will make 
you a bracelet ‘‘ while you wait.” He 
will throw the coins into the charcoal 
fire glowing in his little bowl of a fur- 
nace; melt them with his blow-pipe; 
hammer out the metal, and twist it 
into the required shape; trace an in- 
tricate pattern with a nail; plunge the 
finished article into water to cool it; and 
hand you the product of his skill ina 
comparatively short space of time. 

As one cannot travel in Trinidad 
without seeing coolies everywhere, it 
may be well to say a word here as 
to how it comes to pass that these 
Hindoos are found so far from their 
native land. 

It is now nearly fifty years since the 
first immigration to Trinidad from India 
took place. At that time—and indeed 
it is to a lesser degree the case to-day— 
the island was sparsely populated in 
proportion to its size. Laborers were 
few, and very hard to get. In Trinidad, 
that great incentive to toil—necessity— 
is nearly altogether wanting. A fine cli- 
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mate and one of the most prolific 
soils in the world make Trinidad a 
lazy man’s paradise. When a few poles 
thrust in the ground, and wattled be- 
tween, with a roof of palm or plantain 
leaves, suffice for a residence, there is 
no great incentive to a native to raise 
money for rent or house-building; espe- 
cially as it costs nothing for either lot 
or building materials. This was even 
truer fifty years ago than it is, perhaps, 
to-day; although. even now three-quar- 
ters of the island is still to be cleared 
and cultivated. 

From the stand-point of the planter 
of fifty years ago, with his cacao and 
sugar estates to be cultivated, the out- 
look was anything but bright; laborers 
were not to be had, and ruin stared him 
in the face. At this juncture was con- 
ceived the idea of importing laborers 
from over-crowded India. 

The immigration is entirely in the 
hands of the government, which has 
issued the most stringent regulations as 
to the treatment of the coolies, and sees 
that they are carried out to the letter. 
The coolie is indentured to his employer 
fora period of five years. He is provided 
with quarters on the estate and his 
wages are twenty-five cents aday. In 
addition, he receives free medical and 
hospital care, and for the first year or 
two he is supplied with daily rations. 
When his term has expired, he is en- 
titled to a free passage back to India; 
but many prefer to remain in the island, 
hiring themselves out as free laborers, 
or they start a shop or cultivate a piece 
of land on their own account. ‘There 
are at present in Trinidad about 70,000 
coolies altogether. 

The coolie’s wants are few, and, asa 
tule, he is the incarnation of thrift, 
saving an almost incredible proportion 
of his small wages to carry home with 
him. I was told that some of the coolies 
who are in business for themselves 
are among the wealthiest men in 
Trinidad. 

The coolie makes a good laborer, as 
he comes from a race innured to toil. 
His slim and almost emaciated figure is 
no index to the powers of endurance he 
really possesses. It is acknowledged 
on ali sides that the coolie has been the 
salvation of the colony; and under the 
firm administration of the laws enacted 
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for his protection, he is very much better 
off than he was at home. 

When I cleared the village, the road 
led me quite close to the beach, from 
which it is separated by narrow cane- 
fields and groves of cocoa-nut palm. On 
this stretch I had a good view of the 
Gulf and of the shipping lying at 
anchor. It was like a glimpse of home, 
when, from my strangely unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, I made out the graceful spars 
of the America, on board of which I 
knew Captain Armstrong was regarding, 
with useless wrath, the lazy negroes 
leisurely unloading cargo. Across the 
Gulf, the Naparima Hill raised its dome- 
shaped head nearly forty miles away, 
keeping watch and ward over San Fer- 
nando, nestling at its foot. The Five 
Islands, directly ahead, reminded me 
of the many wooded islets of Lake 
George ; but instead of pine and birch 
and laurel, a riotous tangle of vegeta- 
tion, ending at the water’s-edge with 
the poisonous manchineel, told me how 
far 1 was from the beautiful northern 
lake lying under the shadow of the 
Adirondacks. 

Not far beyond the coolie village is 
the hamlet of Cocorite, with its white- 
walled Leper Asylum standing well 
back from the road. Leprosy is quite 
prevalent in Trinidad, as it is, more or 
less, in all the Caribbees. The Leper 
Asylum is for those who choose to avail 
themselves of its medical care, as there 
is no law compelling lepers to withdraw 
to it. Indeed, I saw several lepers. 

From this on, the road, as smooth 
and hard as a floor, wound most pict- 
uresquely about the foot of the hills, 
entering the valley of Diego Martin at 
Four Roads, which is four miles distant 
from Port of Spain. At Four Roads— 
which hardly attains the dignity of a 
village — stands one of the police-sta- 
tions, which are scattered here and 
there throughout Trinidad, reminding 
one of Ireland with its barracks of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. These black 
policemen, in white jacket and helmet 
and dark-blue trouseis, are a fine 
soldierly-looking body of men, and no 
doubt have plenty to do in enforcing 
law and order among the heterogeneous 
nationalities with which they deal. 

It was soon after leaving Four Roads 
that I met a white man coming towards 
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me ina buggy. Stopping, to make sure 
of the right road and the distance to the 
Basin, I found, to my great pleasure, 
that this gentleman was a clergyman of 
the Church of England. He gave mea 
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women are accustomed to carry burdens 
on the head, they had erect, well- 
shaped figures, and walked with a free, 
easy step which was a delight to see. 

Every coolie I met saluted me witha 
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very cordial invitation to lunch with 
him at his vicarage in Diego Martin 
on my return journey. 

All along the road I met donkey- 
carts laden with grass or cocoa-nuts, 
evidently on the way to market. Some- 
times a negro held the reins, but more 
frequently the driver was a coolie, who 
very often had his modest-looking little 
wife sitting on the load beside him, her 
huge silver ear-rings keeping time to 
the jolting of the cart. 

I was amazed at the size of the loads 
carried on their heads by many of the 
women that I met Large wooden 
trays, on which mangoes, cocoa-nuts, 
cashews and other fruit were piled up 
into huge pyramids, were carried as 
easily and jauntily as if they weighed 
no more than the little ‘‘ toques” which 
I have seen some fair ladies wear, only 
too conscious of what was on (¢heir 
heads. As among all races whose 
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courteous ‘‘salaam sahib,” an attention 
I was always careful to return. I was 
never tired of looking at these Asiatics, 
with their melancholy faces, stalking 
mournfully along as if they were at- 
tending their own funerals. They 
looked as if nothing in this world or 
the next could startle them out of the 
gravity of demeanor which contrasted 
so strongly with the broad, smiling 
faces of the negroes, who, grinning 
from ear to ear at sight of the wheel, 
greeted me with boisterous ‘‘ Mawnin’, 
massa, t’ink you hab berry fine hoss!” 
It was very amusing, too, to see a 
stalwart negro astride a dejected-look- 
ing donkey, hardly bigger than a good- 
sized St. Bernard dog. With his legs 
drawn up, so that his feet might clear 
the ground, he would sit so close to the 
tail that a rear view failed to give any 
part of the donkey except its hind legs. 
All he had to do, in mounting, was to 
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walk up from behind, when the donkey 
wasn’t looking, and when the animal 
was well under him tuck up his legs, 
use persuasive language, or a more per- 
suasive stick, and start upon his jour- 
ney. So, in dismounting, he had merely 
to lower his feet and let the donkey 
walk from under him. 

Nearly every man I saw carried a 
machete, an instrument that looks like a 
cutlass, used for a variety of purposes. 
The sugar-canes are cut with it in the 
fields; and with it the cacao-pods are 
cut from the tree and split open to get 
at the beans. With one swift blow of his 
machete, the thirsty native will remove 
the top from the green cocoa-nut, that 
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On either hand the mountains raised 
their wooded crests, shutting out on 
one side the placid Gulf, and on the 
other the waters of the Caribbean Sea 
dashing high above the cliffs. Here 
and there a cabbage-palm stood out 
upon some lofty summit, its pillar-like 
trunk soaring upward eighty feet or 
more before throwing out the long 
green plumes that are its crown of 
glory. Ah, the palms! most graceful 
of all the trees Nature has set up in 
her beautiful domain! With its stately 
column and feathery coronet, the palm, 
among the trees, is the most fitting 
emblem of all that is strong and tender, 
like some rare character in which 
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he may refresh himself with the sweet 
water it contains. In a land where to 
‘*cross lots” means to hew one’s way 
through a mass of tangled vines, 
creepers, cacti, and underbrush of all 
kinds, which spring up again almost as 
soon as cut down, the machete is an in- 
dispensable implement. In the country 
districts, a man would no more go out 
without his machete than a fashionable 
youth would without his cane. 

From Four Roads to Diego Martin, 
my way led me through such a scene of 
tropical beauty that to describe it with 
any kind of justice is, to me at least, 
simply impossible. 


grace and strength are joined in due 
and just proportion. Out of the mass of 
green farther down the slope, a bright 
blaze of scarlet marks the flamboyant 
tree, setting the forest all aflame. 
Nearer in the valley stands the giant 
ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, with its board- 
like buttressed trunk, and covered to its 
topmost bough with orchids and count- 
less other varieties of parasitic growth. 
Nearer still stand great clumps of bam- 
boo, each cane three or four inches in 
diameter; sounding, as their lofty tops 
strike each other in the breeze, like the 
noise of rain upon a_shingle-roof. 
Down to the very roadside the jungle 
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comes, threatening to reclaim what 
man has wrested from it. 

Even the huts along the road are 
transfigured and glorified by the wealth 
of foliage that softens and enriches all 
it touches. Hedges of crotons, six feet 
high, with leaves of gold and orange 
and mottled-green; or of hibiscus, red 
and white, whose flowers would mea- 
sure four and five inches across the 
centre, grow in front of cabins that, in 
themselves, would be a blot on the plain- 
est landscape ever eye beheld. But be- 
hind such a hedge, and covered with 
some brilliant vine, one forgets the 
shabbiness of the meanest hovel, since 
nature has concealed it with such a 
gracious hand. And what a back- 
ground! Orange trees, limes, cashews, 
tamarinds, cacao trees, pawpaws, 
bread-fruits, mangoes, calabash, and 
others whose names I know not, bril- 
liant with fruit of every shade of color, 
from green to red and gorgeous yellow, 
vie with each other in claiming prece- 
dence for themselves in the marvelous 
display which meets the eye. In the 
little patches of garden, the long, 
splendid leaves of the plantain and 


banana almost hide the flowers of every 


hue that form so strong a contrast 
to the ever-present green; while, amid 
a hundred unknown perfumes, one may 
detect that of the odorous Cape jas- 
mine hanging heavy in the air. The 
eye becomes bewildered amidst such 
luxurious abundance, and can only take 
in a fraction of what it sees. 

Within a mile of Diego Martin I was 
overtaken by one of those showers 
which, coming out of a clear sky, will 
drench, in a few moments, the traveler 
unaccustomed to the ways of a tropical 
climate. As the first drops fell I asked 
for shelter at a cabin I was just about 
to pass, and was heartily invited to 
come in by the elderly mulatto woman, 
who came out to let down the bamboo 
bars which did duty as a gate. 

I was glad of the opportunity I had 
to see the interior of a native house, 
and to converse with its inmates. That 
this was a Roman Catholic family was 
evident from the fact that the walls 
from floor to roof were papered 
with the Port of Spain Catholic 
News. The eldest girl, who appeared 
tome to be about twenty-three years 
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old, was, I found, only fourtcen and 
married. A couple of boys looked in 
timidly at the door, evidently much 
interested in the wheel, which leaned 
against the partition-wall. ‘Their little 
sister of seven, the youngest member 
of the family, who had been hanging 
back of her brothers, finally plucked 
up courage enough to come in, being 
beguiled by the bicycle bell, which | 
rung several times for her edification. 
The mother and children conversed 
with each other in the French patois, 
common to this island—a survival of 
the French colonization of 1783, when 
from Guadaloupe, Martinique, and 
other French islands,a motley crowd of 
blacks and whites poured into Trini- 
dad, making the Spanish colony French 
in all but name. 

The cottage was so neat and clean, 
and my entertainers so friendly, that I 
parted from them with regret when the 
weather cleared. As I was about to 
leave, my kind hostess presented me 
with a lovely sweet-smelling rose, 
plucked freshly from the garden. 

I found Diego Martin to be a long, 
straggling village on the side of a hill. 
The school-children were evidently out 
at recess, for they filled the road, and 
ran down the hill after the wheel with 
screams of delight. Below the village 
a sign-board pointed the way to the 
Blue Basin, rendering any further re- 
quests for information unnecessary. 

It was now long past noon, and I had 
found this climb from Diego Martin to 
be by far the hottest part of the trip. 
Passing through a grove of cacao trees, 
I finally reached the summit of the 
path, and was glad enough to see close 
by a huge banana plant laden with 
golden fruit. By this time I was both 
hungry and thirsty, and pretty warm as 
well, and I felt that a banana or two 
would just meet my case. But alas! the 
tempting fruit hung far beyond my 
reach over the declivity to the right of 
the path, and I was obliged to feast 
with the eyes alone. As I descended 
the path on the other side, I could hear 
below me the noise of a stream as it 
tumbled over the rocks. On my left 
was a high bank covered with ferns, 
and extending back of it the thick 
growth of the woods, through whose 
dense shade not a ray of sunlight could 
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pierce its way. One large mango tree 
overhung the path, on which lay great 
piles of fruit going to decay. Here, 
too, were to be seen coffee bushes with 
thick, glossy leaves and bright green 
berries. From the two seeds contained 
in each of these berries is produced in 
due time the fragrant beverage of the 
breakfast-table. As I went rapidly 
down the steep incline, the noise of a 
water-fall mingled with the brawling 
of the stream, and in a moment or two 
the Blue Basin was before me. 

Before giving myself to the full en- 
joyment of this charming spot, I knelt 
down to drink of the cool, sparkling 
water, and, having bathed my face and 
hands, sat down refreshed on one of 
the rocks to view this lovely piece of 
nature’s handiwork. 

Straight down from a height of fifty 
or sixty feet leaped a cascade into a 
pool of about the same width in its 
greatest diameter. The pool was of a 
delicate shade of blue, caused probably 
by the reflection of the sky, contracted, 
as it were, between the forest-clad tops 
of the surrounding peaks. To the right 
of the cascade, a deep groove worn in 
the rock from which it falls gave evi- 
dence that the water-fall had narrowed, 
the supply of water evidently not being 
as great as formerly. 

On all sides the hills rose up like a 
great circular wall, so that one seemed 
to be at the bottom of some huge bowl 
whose edges touched the sky. Every- 
where vegetation flourished with a 
luxuriance strange to northern eyes. 
Numerous varieties of ferns, among 
which I discovered the graceful maiden- 
hair, grew down to the water’s-edge. 
Even back of the cascade itself, forming 
a lovely picture through the sparkling, 
sunlit foam, rose a dripping wall of 
green, covering the face of the cliff 
from the pool up to the edge from 
which the waters leaped below. Acacias, 
gay with crimson flowers, and broad- 
leaved plantains grew on either side of 
the stream. From the trees, long lianes 
hung down like ropes almost to the 
surface of the water. Parasites, from 
trunk to tree-top, reared their old-look- 
ing forms in such profusion, that it was 
difficult to discern a tree’s own foliage 
from that of these self-invited guests, 
who flaunted themselves as if their 
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rights and title-deeds were beyond dis- 
pute. Several caves opened into the 
rocky walls on two sides of the pool. 
Circling about within the gloomy en- 
trance of one was a colony of bats, as if 
ashamed to come out to mar the beauty 
of the scene with their ill-omened 
presence. 

And so I sat there in that romantic 
spot, ever discovering some new form 
of loveliness, until the whole shaped 
itself a perfect picture, without flaw in 
line or coloring. The music of the 
water-fall was answered by the melody 
of the rushing stream at my feet, like 
the antiphonal harmonies of some great 
celestial choir. High above me a fleecy 
cloud rested tenderly on the soft blue of 
thesky, passing along slowly as if to catch 
its shadow in that other blue below. Re- 
luctantly, and with many a backward 
glance, I turned away from this en- 
chanting place to retrace my steps to 
the house where I had left my wheel, 
for thoughts of the dining-room at the 
vicarage were now becoming upper- 
most in my mind. 

Before leaving a region where the 
cacao trees were so plentiful, 1 resolved 
to pick up a few pods to carry home 
with me as souvenirs of the trip. It is 
from the bean of the cacao tree, and 
not from the cocoa-nut palm, that we 
get our cocoa and chocolate.: 

Looking about me, as I wheeled rap- 
idly along, I saw a tree near the road, 
with some fine pods growing within 
easy reach upon its trunk. Keeping my 
eye upon the tree, I stopped the wheel 
suddenly and jumped down. Imme- 
diately an agonized shriek rent the air, 
and a large black object rushed out of 
the ditch on the other side of the narrow 
road. Turning round to get a better 
view of the monster, who had startled 
me quite as much, I think, as I had 
frightened him, I found I had inter- 
rupted the afternoon nap of a fine, fat 
pig. With eyes bulging out of his head, 
the alarmed porker strained at his 
tether, which he had managed to get 
around his neck, until I thought he 
would strangle himself. Seeing I made 
no move to carve him up into tooth- 
some chops, he finally grew more com- 
posed, his frightened alto shading down 
through easy gradations to his own 
natural bass. 
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I secured two fine pods, each nearly 
a foot long and weighing at least half a 
pound; these, with a few smaller ones, 
were all I could conveniently stow away. 

Arriving at the vicarage, I received a 
hearty welcome from my friend of the 
morning and his hospitable wife. 
Apologizing for my abnormal! appetite, 
I labored with zeal and diligence at the 
dining-table, at which I soon found my- 
self seated. Mr. K. is vicar of St. 
Michael’s parish, which includes all 
this part of the island. His house is 
cool, comfortable and spacious, like all 
West Indian residences of the better 
class. It stands in an extensive glebe, 
part of which the vicar lets. A magni- 
ficent hedge of crotons by the side of 
the drive evoked my special admiration. 
Mrs. K. introduced me to a large fig- 
banana, growing so close to the rear 
piazza that one had only to lean over 
the rail to pick the luscious fruit. In 
the tropics, one can eat fruit before, 
with and after meals: regretting only 
that it is not possible to eat and sleep 
at the same time, so that the nights 
might be thus agreeably employed. 

About the grounds were bread-fruits, 
with thick, green leaves and large 
rough-skinned fruit; among other trees, 
whose names I do not remember, I no- 
ticed the lemon, which, in the West In- 
dies, finds a formidable rival in the 
lime, the juicy fruit of the latter being 
a necessary adjunct to most tropical 
drinks. Stepping across the drive, we 
entered the pretty stone church, which 
can comfortably hold two hundred and 
fifty people. Very cool and restful the 
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interior looked, with its white walls and 
high, open roof. ‘The chancel window, 
imported from England, is the only 
stained glass in the building ; the sub- 
ject is the ‘‘Good Shepherd.” Ameri- 
can skill is represented in the Mason and 
Hamlin organ, which stands close by 
the vicar’s stall, so that he can step 
down and play it himself when his 
organist is absent. Large as_ the 
parish is, there are only about a dozen 
white people living within its boun- 
daries; the blacks, the vicar said, were 
much attached to the church, and his 
congregations were always respectful 
and attentive. 

Church and State meet in the vicar of 
St. Michael’s, for he is a magistrate as 
well as a clergyman, holding his court 
in the Diego Martin police-station. 
Petty thieving, he said, was the chief 
form of crime he had to deal with. 
‘‘They will steal the ripe cacao-pods,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ whenever they get a chance” 
—referring to the light-fingered natives. 
‘*Q,” said I, with a late transaction 
vividly in mind, and glancing at the 
bulging carrier on my handle-bar, ‘‘is it 
a misdemeanor to pick one or two 
cacao-pods ?” ‘‘ That offence,” said the 
magistrate severely, ‘‘is punishable by 
flogging.” Waiting a moment or two, 
until the magistrate subsided and the 
vicar again came uppermost, I related 
how [had almost scared a pig to death, 
and, all unmindful of what evidently 
had been meant as a warning, had fur- 
ther pursued my evil course by stealing 
pods. . Court, however, was over for 
the day, so I escaped the lash, and re- 
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tained the pods, for which I had un- 
knowingly risked so much. 

The afternoon was now wearing away, 
for time had slipped by so rapidly in 
such congenial company that it had 
grown late without my being aware of 
it. So, bidding adieu to this hospitable 
household, which had so courteously 
entertained a dusty and hungry stranger, 
I spun along over the splendid road 
that led back to the city. 

Past negroes and coolies, and many 
children released from the restraints 
of school; past smouldering heaps of 
bamboo, slowly being converted into 
charcoal ; past waving fields of cane, 
and groves of cocoa-palms, leaning over 
as if top-heavy with their hanging nuts; 
past the coolie village, swarming with 


HE sambur (J/wsa Aristotelts), or, 
as it is more generally though 
erroneously called, the elk, is 
found throughout Ceylon. It is 

the largest of the four varieties of deer 
native to the island, the others being 
the spotted-deer (A.x7s maculata), the 
muntjak (Stylocerus muntjak), com- 
monly known as the paddy-field deer, 
and the musk, or mouse deer (Woschus 
meminna). This last is a beautiful crea- 
ture, in size not much larger than a 
rabbit, but a perfect deer in minature, 
being provided, however, with sharp 
white tushes in the upper jaw and hav- 
ing no antlers. 

The sambur, from its size (and a stag 
will stand from twelve to fourteen hands 
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donkeys, and dogs, and children, I 
hastened on, until | came again to the 
wide Savannah, and entered once more 
the narrow streets of the Port of 
Spain. 

The short tropical afternoon was 
almost over, and when I had put up my 
wheel for the night, the darkness, which 
here so swiftly follows sunset, was 
gathering close its sable garments. 
Over the western mountains a trailing 
glory of purple and gold and crimson 
held back for a few brief moments the 
conquering night. And then, as the 
last ray faded softly out and the day 
was dead, the myriad stars came forth 
as at the touch of a magician’s wand, 
and tremulous in the liquid night 
gleamed the Southern Cross, 
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HUNTING THE SAMBUR. 


By F. Fitz Roy Dixon. 


at the withers), is looked upon as a 
prize worth bagging, especially as it 
affords from its gameness and endur- 
ance splendid sport before hounds, 

In several parts of mountain regions 
where coffee and cinchona are grown, 
and where the heat is not too great for 
active exercise, hounds are kept for the 
sole purpose of hunting the sambur. A 
critic would perhaps be somewhat dis- 
appointed by the appearance of the 
packs, for, although the general type 1s 
that of the fox-hound, yet from the nature 
of the sport it has been found necessary 
to cross with other breeds in order to get 
speed, strength and courage as well as 
the fine nose. 

These cross-bred hounds 


are very 
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courageous, and when by chance a boar 
is run on, the pack will tackle him with 
a ferocity and pluck that leads too often 
to their own destruction. When such 
a thing happens, it remains for the 
huntsmen to get in as quickly as pos- 
sible and slay the boar in order to save 
the hounds, and even with the best of 
luck some are every season lost in this 
way. If it is possible to break a pack 
off from the pig’s track it is always 
done, but in dense jungle, where a 
man cannot see five feet ahead of him, 
it is difficult to say when the pack opens 
what they are upon. 

After a little while, of course, an ex- 
perienced hand will know what the 
quarry is. If it be a sambur, it will go 
off in a straight line at great speed, 
generally up-hill; if it be a pig, the 
tongue” will rapidly change to a 
‘‘running bay,” the pig making short 
runs and coming to a stand, and then 
making off again. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an old boar will take and keep a 
line as straight as an arrow through the 
densest jungle, over hill and ridge, and 
possibly get clear in the end by taking 
refuge in some unassailable retreat. 


To return, however, to the hounds. 
The fox-hound is undoubtedly taken as 
the basis of the pack, and for reliability 


is beyond all comparison the best. 
Crossed, however, with blood-hound or 
wolf-hound, from the one is got a 
stauncher hound and more persistent 
stayer, and from the other, a heavier, 
fiercer and more courageous hound, 
possessing qualities absolutely indis- 
pensable when it comes to ‘‘ seizing” a 
stag. The sambur is as active asa cat, 
and fights, when at bay in running 
water, with antlers and forefeet, dash- 
ing into the torrent below any ordinary 
dog bold enough to attack him. 

Besides the regular pack, which hunts 
by scent, it is the custom to keep in 
leash a couple of big seizers. These 
are generally Scotch stag-hounds, or 
sometimes what are known as Kangaroo 
hounds—a sort of greyhound, heavy 
and fierce, imported from the Australian 
colonies, and admirably caculated to do 
the work required of them. 

I was once one of a party of half a 
dozen who went on a hunting expedi- 
tion to some elevated plains known as 
the Bopatalawa Patnas (a patna being 
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the name for natural wild grass land in 
the forest regions). The climate there 
was simply delightful, though the effect 
of the rarified atmosphere—the plains 
themselves being about 6,200 feet above 
the sea—when climbing the neighbor- 
ing hills was most trying, the chiet 
symptom being shortness of breath, 
which some of us who were there for 
the first time rather wondered at, know- 
ing that we were pretty good at getting 
over rough ground. So severe, how- 

ever, is the sport, that no one ever at-_ 
tempts it who is not thoroughly sound in 
wind and limb. 

It was a long walk to get up the pla- 
teau whereon lay the Bopatalawa Patnas. 
Most of us came from a distance and on 
foot, the road being impracticable for 
horses. About four o’clock three of us 
climbed the last rocky ascent, popularly 
known as Jacob’s Ladder, and found 
ourselves in full view of one of the arms 
of the patnas, a long, narrow plain, 
gently undulating, rich with flowers, and 
across which the afternoon sun was be- 
ginning to cast long shadows from 
the scattered rhododendron trees. 

At length the track we followed 
crossed a stream, and then, following its 
course, brought us to where our huts 
had been erected. It was a pretty spot. 
At the back the steep slope of Pilot 
Hill, in front a swiftly-running stream, 
foaming and churning over rocks and 
rapids, and beyond, the dark fores*, 
stretching away into the distance, with 
only a glimpse of the patna to indicate 
where we were. 

There was a great charm about our 
surroundings. The hut, which was 
about forty feet Jong and fifteen 
wide, was built of a light frame-work 
of jungle sticks, the roof and walls 
being of grass, neatly thatched to keep 
out the wind and rain. There was not 
a nail in the whole structure, the coolies 
who had built it having drawn their 
supplies from the neighboring forest, 
where poles and creeping vines were to 
be had in abundance, and from the 
flats by the streams, where long grass 
for thatching grew luxuriantly. Inside 
the hut, round the walls, ran low, wide 
bunks, with plenty of sweet-scented 
Mana-grass for mattresses. Down 
the middle of the building ran a 
long table and a couple of benches. 
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Everything was rough, but clean and 
tidy, and odorous of the Mana-grass, 
which, I might add, yields the citronella- 
oil of commerce, the basis of so many 
perfumes. 

We turned in, knowing full well that 
we had our work cut out before us the 
next day, for we had to make an early 
start in order to try a certain patch 
of jungle on the summit of what was 
known as ‘‘ Number One.” However 
good your training may be, I defy you 
to climb up hills and run down slopes as 
steep as the roof of achurch, and struggle 
through tangled jungle, without feeling 
fagged at the end of the day. 

Shortly after dawn we were ready for 
work. There was very little to indi- 
cate, as far as our get up was con- 
cerned, what we were after. We all 
wore flannel shirts and coats of light 
material. Some sported leggings, and 
others, with disregard to bruised and 
scratched shins, went without. But all 
had stout shooting boots lacing well up 
the ankle, and soft felt or tweed hats 
completed our attire. Those who had 


them carried hunting-knives in a strap 
round the waist, and the dog boy had a 


spear, in case we ran foul of a boar. 

We had about eight couple of hounds 
and a brace of seizers in leash. <A 
small quantity of boiled rice and soup, 
left over from the previous night, was 
poured into the trough, and the kennel 
door opened, and out came the beauties, 
snarling and growling at one another. 
In a moment the grub was finished : 
we dared not give them much, as they 
had plenty of work before them, 
and then W., who acted as master 
of the hounds, started off at a sharp 
walk; K. acted as whipper-in, a duty 
that was almost a sinecure, as the dogs 
were very keen. 

After a mile or so we came toa 
broad stream across which we had to 
go, and as the water at this elevation is 
intensely cold, we proceeded to carry 
the dogs over, as it would never have 
done to let them get cold and chilled 
at the start. It was unpleasant work. 
The water was waist deep, and great 
clumsy hounds are awkward brutes to 
carry. You cannot take them like a 
baby, and it requires practice to hold 
them like a sheep on the shoulders. 
However, all were at length over and 
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we resumed our way. By this time we 
were close to ‘‘ Number One,” and pro- 
ceeded to put into execution our plan 
of campaign. 

The chief danger of hunting in a 
place like the Bopatalawa Patnas is the 
chance of losing hounds in the immense 
tracts of unbroken forest which stretch 
away for mileson either side. It some- 
times happens that a stag will lead the 
pack in a bee-line into quite another 
part of the country, and this generally 
means the loss of many dogs. Some 
get exhausted and are either picked up 
by a ‘‘ cheetah ” (leopard), or lose their 
way, to perish miserably from hunger; 
others may follow on and reach a clear- 
ing where they will be cared for by 
the superintendent; but it is risky work. 
The huntsman’s aim is to concentrate 
the hunt to one locality wherein he 
fears none of these misadventures. 

About eight miles from where we 
were lay another grassy plateau, called 
the Horton Plain, separated from us by 
dense jungle, and to which we knew it 
was the habit of deer when hunted to 
occasionally make. We had decided 
not to permit a sambur to get off in 
that direction. It was essential that we 
should kill, as we had a number of 
young dogs and we wanted to ‘‘ blood ” 
them in order that they might know 
what they were intended to hunt. Ac- 
cordingly, we sent two of our party to 
a certain pass, which the deer would be 
likely to take if heading for the Horton 
Plains. One of them was a capital shot, 
and was provided with a rifle which he 
was to use if the occasion presented it- 
self. This was the first and only time 
that I ever saw a rifle used in conjunc- 
tion with hounds when hunting deer in 
Ceylon. Two more of us went to 
another place to pick up the hunt in 
case the deer took that way, and W. 
and I climbed Number One with the 
pack. 

The hill was about fifteen hundred 
feet above the plain on which we stood, 
and rose in a very steep, unbroken 
grassy slope. What With it being the 
first day’s tramp and the rarified atmos- 
phere, I was pretty well done when we 
reached the summit. I had wondered 
what on earth we were expected to find 
on the top of a peak, but when I got 
higher I saw that Number One was 
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simply a spur of a higher table-land 
which promised well for our day’s sport. 
The view from the top across the plains 
was simply magnificent. We were now 
almost on a level with the shoulders of 
many noted peaks, Kirriamettiagalla, 
the second highest on the island, ap- 
pearing to be quite close to us. How- 
ever, we could not stay there long, so 
as soon as we had got our wind we un- 
coupled the dogs and started in. 

At first we skirted the edge of the 
jungle which came to the brow of the 
grass-clad slope, and then struck up the 
course of a little stream, which ran out 
of a heavily-timbered hollow. We saw 
tracks of pig which had been rooting 
for the tubers of a species of arum. 
We kept a very watchful eye on the 
younger hounds, which were inclined to 
run off after piggy; but presently the 
jungle changed in appearance, the trees 
being more stunted and gnarled with 
the wind. Here, too, we found pig 


tracks, but they ceased as we climbed 
out of the hollow and struck a ridge. 
It is rather curious that on almost every 
ridge you will find a deer track, often 
open enough to admit of fairly rapid 


walking. In fact, but for these, prog- 
ress would be absolutely impossible in 
parts, for the density of the under- 
growth is such that it is no uncommon 
thing to have to hack your way with 
your hunting-knife. 

We followed the ridge until it joined 
another where the track was well de- 
fined. Here the dogs, which had been 
all the while working eagerly on all 
sides of us, required calling up. Get- 
ting them well in hand we started up 
the new ridge, and before we had gone 
fifty yards Melody, the mother of many 
good hounds in the pack, opened 
tongue. At the first sound the rest of 
the dogs came trooping up through the 
underbrush, and in a few minutes the 
whole pack was off. Running forward 
to where the scent was first picked 
up we looked for the track and there, 
sure enough, was where a sambur had 
slithered down on his haunches, in de- 
scending a steep and slippery ravine. 
By the spoor we calculated it was a 
young stag, as it eventually proved to be. 

In the meanwhile the pack was work- 
ing off into the heart of the jungle, and 
W. and I hurried up the ridge, doing 
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our best to keep near the sound of the 
tongue, taking advantage of nearly 
every track or opening we could see. 
By good fortune we were able to cut 
across the course the deer had taken, 
and after an hour’s hunt found ourselves 
not a hundred yards from the pack, 
which was running strongly. We 
were now some distance from our start- 
ing point and, catching a glimpse of a 
distant peak through an opening of the 
scrub, we were able to locate ourselves, 
and it was evident that our game was 
carrying us over toward the Horton 
Plains. It was fortunate that P. and K. 
had been posted to intercept this 
atteinpt. 

Presently, the ridges we had been 
following were of no further use to us. 
The stag took down hill, evidently 
making for open patna, intending to get 
a clear run for the pass. Off we went, 
crashing through dense nillu, stumbling, 
crawling, jumping, twisting in and out 
of saplings growing thick together, 
saying not a word, simply keeping 
doggedly on. An increasing bright- 
ness showed that we were approaching 
the edge of the forest, and in a few 
minutes we were clear of it. What a 
relief it was, to be able to walk without 
bending and twisting like an acrobat! 
We stopped for a moment to listen. 
We could hear the hounds going full 
cry some distance off, down in the 
plain, evidently near the pass. We 
ran on and soon we heard a rifle-shot 
and almost immediately the tongue 
ceased. We knew that the dogs had 
run into the deer. 

We never stopped until we were 
standing by the rest of our party 
who it so happened had been all 
together when the stag, pretty well 
fagged, came in view. It seems 
that being so intent on its pursuers 
he had not seen P. who, scarcely hid- 
den atall, allowed him to come up at a 
slinging trot to within forty yards be- 
fore firing. He was a well-grown stag, 
but with only very moderate antlers. 

After cooling down we lighted our 
pipes and prepared for the next opera- 
tion of ‘‘ breaking up” the stag. This 
W. did with great skill. It was amus- 
ing to watch the eagerness of the young 
dogs which had never seen a deer be- 
fore. Up went their hackles and theangry 
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growl and savage grip with which they 
‘‘seized”’ the still warm and quivering 
beast as they came up with it, showed 
to our satisfaction what they would do 
when they came to a ‘‘ bay.” 

There were other young dogs to be 
blooded. Two of our party had never 
seen such a thing as a kill, and watched 
the breaking up with keen interest. 
Presently I saw what was coming and 
got out of the way. Then W., seizing 
a favorable opportunity, sprinkled them 
liberally with blood, over faces, hands 
and clothes. We laughed immensely 
at the operation, having all gone 
through it in our turn, and the anger 
and dismay of the victims only added 
to our amusement as they never antici- 


pated any such process of initiation.: 


However, once satisfied that it was all 
right they quieted down and joined in 
the laugh. 

We had now finished, and sticking up 
a pole with a handkerchief attached to 
it by way of a landmark, we started 
forcamp. We sent the coolies out for 


the stag and in due time they brought 
him safely in. 


The next day was all that we could 
wish, and by daybreak we found our- 
selves at what is known as Round Patna, 
some five miles from where we were 
camped. This was always looked upon 
as a good cover, but the disadvantage 
was that, being isolated, if the deer took 
it into his head, he could go clean away 
from us, unless we were prepared for an 
all-day chase, as there was no open land 
by which to follow him. We were pre- 
pared for this contingency, however, 
and had each one of us put a few bis- 
cuits in his pocket, a precaution, as 
events proved, that was well justified. 

A little stream trickled into the Round 
Patna at the upper end, and flowed 
through a luxuriant meadow. Here we 
took the pack and uncoupled. We had 
with us two seizers, Scotch stag-hounds, 
and these we kept in leash. It was my 
luck to hold them, and the bother they 
gave me, getting to one side of a tree 
when I wanted to go another, at times 
made me wish them somewhere else. 
‘“Grouach” and ‘‘ Borap” were their 
names, and they were faithful, honest 
and staunch hounds as ever trod. Once 
uncoupled, the pack streamed all over 
the place, working with the keenness 
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that characterizes a pack well handled 
and in good heart. Presently, Marquis, 
a young dog of the first season, picked 
up a scent, which he ran down to the 
water’s-edge and lost. Then Bugler 
took it up on the other side of the 
stream, and all at once three or four 
got on to it at once, and, headed by old 
Melody, the pack were soon out of 
sight, having taken a bee-line up the 
face of the hill and into the jungle. As 
soon as they were over the brow of the 
hill we could hear nothing, and there 
was no help for it but to climb up after 
them as quickly as possible. Accord- 
ingly, up we went at a good swinging 
pace, and made for the highest ridge. 
Before reaching this, we crossed the 
line of the hunt, and there we saw the 
track of the stag. 

‘*Man, alive!” cried W. with great glee, 
‘*he’s got hoofs like auld hornie him- 
self,” and certainly the print showed 
that we had an old animal to deal with 
that would give us all we wanted and 
something more, perhaps. 

Well, we kept on that ridge, running 
and panting nd struggling for about 
an hour, and then found ourselves on 
the shoulder of one of the highest peaks. 
ivery now and again we could hear the 
distant tongue of the hounds, and we 
knew that we were in for it, and in- 
tended to see the game through if it 
took us a week. Presently we got into 
a nasty bit of jungle, a mixture of nillu 
and bamboo. Nillu, I might explain, is 
a jointed succulent plant, which grows 
up in dense clumps, many acres in ex- 
tent. There are several varieties of it, 
and all equally objectionable from their 
obstructive properties. It is easily cut 
with a knife, but it has the faculty of 
tripping you up and barring your pas- 
sage. ‘*Nillu” is the Tamil word for 
** Stop.” 

We were pretty high up now, and so 
worked our way across the face of the 
hill, but it was an awful task. We had 
to relieve one another at breaking the 
way, for such a tangle:as bamboo and 
nillu is must be seen to be appreciated. 
This bamboo I speak of is, of course, 
not like the big cane that figures in 
Japanese work. It is a trailer, not 
much thicker than a lead-pencil and as 
tough as whip-cord. It will give to 
any amount, but to break it is impos- 
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sible, unless worked backwards and for- 
wards like a piece of wire between the 
fingers. It is on this that the sambur 
feeds, and we always expected it. 

The stag kept moving on steadily, 
and we had now been on the run for 
several hours, and began to think it 
was time he turned to bay. Evidently 
from the way he managed things, he 
was a stayer. Presently we struck an 
elephant path on a ridge that seemed 
to carry us in the desired direction. As 
it turned out nothing could have been 
better, and a quarter of an hour brought 
us to where we could hear the hounds 
away below us in some stream, at bay. 

The seizers I held in leash knew what 
was the matter and tried to get away, 
but the moment had not arrived for the 
utilization of their services. We hurried 
as quickly as we could, for we knew 
that if we delayed too long the stag 
would regain his wind and then, if he 
started afresh, it would be all U. P. for 
that day, at any rate. We soon found 
ourselves in a perfect forest of nillu, 
which, for a moment, threatened to ut- 
terly debar our way. Drawing my knife, 


I slashed viciously, whilst W., thinking 
he saw a clearer passage, sheered off to 


the left. I went on chopping like a 
backwoodsman, crawling, jumping and 
advancing. All at once I discovered 
the stream running before me clear of 
obstructions. Ina moment I was in it, 
and, running along it, came in view of 
the bay. 

In a little recess, backed by smooth, 
perpendicular rocks, stood a magnificent 
stag, his mane bristling, his head down, 
ready to beat back any attack. The 
pack stood round him raising a row 
that made the forest echo. I had at 
once slipped the seizers, and at the sight 
of them and the sound of my voice, 
‘*Yoiks, to him!” they made a frantic 
rush at the stag. 

At that moment W. appeared on the 
scene, and we advanced to the attack 
together. The stag was fighting for his 
life, and dangerous, and we knew that 
we could not touch him unless he was 
well held. In a moment there was a 
confused mass of dogs and deer. With 
gigantic springs Grouach and Borap 
had covered the distance between them 
and the stag, and had seized him 
cleverly by the throat. How they 
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evaded his antlers I cannot tell, for he 
was as quick as lightning; but they 
were quicker, and the other dogs piled 
in on top, and W. and I. with them. 
Another moment, and, with a mighty, 
convulsive leap that threw off all the 
dogs except Grouach, the stag fell for- 
ward, dead, both our knives having 
gone into his heart! 

It was over! There he lay, as magni- 
ficent a specimen of a sambur as ever | 
saw. But for the seizers we. should 
have had a hard battle to conquer him, 
for he was full of fight and go. Had 
we left him much longer he would 
probably have broken bay and got off 
altogether. As it was, however, we 
shouted like a couple of school-boys, 
and the hours of toil we had endured 
seemed but minutes, and the fatigue 
all disappeared when we looked upon 
this splendid beast lying there. Pres- 
ently we were joined by the rest of our 
party in various stages of exhaustion 
and delapidation, but all revived at the 
sight of our success. We sat down on 
the mossy bank and pulling out such 
grub as we had brought with us, 
ate it and washed it down with the 
cold water of the stream, tempered, | 
might add, with a few drops of Scotch 
whiskey from a flask that somebody 
carried. We all drank, and then we 
gave the dog-boy a nip, for he would 
have to come back the next day with 
coolies and carry the stag home. 

Counting our pack, after emerging 
from the jungle, we found two dogs 
missing, and after sounding the horn 
for a quarter of an hour they came up, 
looking dead tired and scarcely able to 
walk. There was no help forit: they 
were utterly played out, so, putting 
them on our shoulders, we carried them 
the rest of the way to the kennels, the 
poor grateful puppies—for they were 
not very old—trying to show their 
appreciation of what we were doing by 
licking our faces. 

The next morning we made an early 
start, intending to try a piece of jungle 
lying in a sheltered valley which was a 
pretty sure find. This time W. and ], 
who had done a good deal of the run- 
ning about, elected to remain outside 
on the prairie with the seizers, and 
take our chance of the deer coming our 
way. I might add, between ourselves, 
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that we were pretty confident that we 
should not have to wait long or for 
nothing. Accordingly we took up our 
position by a twisted rhododendron 
tree, lying well hidden in a little hollow. 
Shelter was very necessary, for at this 
early hour the air was raw and chilly. 
The rest of the party started with the 
hounds, keeping along the side of the 
valley up which it was probable a 
sambur would wander looking for a bed 
after feeding all night. We did not 
anticipate that the hounds would find 
until they were well up toward the 
head of the valley, which would take 
them some time. So we lay on our 
backs waiting and listening for the 
opening tongue of the pack. 

Grouach and Borap sat beside us, 
looking wistfully in the direction the 
pack had taken. W. held the leash 
loosely in his hand, never thinking fora 
moment that they would move. But, to 
our astonishment, after we had been 
there some little time, they simultane- 
ously made a bound forward and as 
nearly as possible got away. In a mo- 


ment we were on our feet and had the 
dogs under control, and then we saw 


the cause of the excitement, which the 
dogs, sitting up, had discovered: a fine 
doe, startled doubtless by the passage of 
the pack through the jungle, had 
broken cover, undetected, and was 
quietly cantering across the patna to 
the opposite jungle. When we first set 
eyes on her she was not thirty yards 
off, so we let her get further away, for 
the sake of fair play: then we released 
the struggling stag-hounds and gave 
them a shout which sent the doe ona 
good deal faster than before. Still she 
did not seem to be exerting herself, and 
we thought for the moment that she 
would be overtaken before she was half- 
Way across. 

See now how the dogs bound! What 
springs! What a pace! Saw anyone 
ever the like of that? Go on, Grouach! 
Good dog, Borap! Now you've got 
her! Yoo-iks! But no! the doe still 
maintained the lead and was rapidly gain- 
ing the shelter she sought. If the dis- 
tance to be crossed had been only fifty 
yards more the dogs would have had her; 
but when they were not ten yards be- 
hind her she made a last jump and dis- 
appeared into the jungle. The dogs 
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followed her, but presently came back, 
looking foolish and beaten, for they very 
rarely run by scent. ‘The course had 
been well contested, and the doe 
deserved to win. 

Once more we resumed our comfort- 
able position and chaffed the two dogs, 
who seemed fully conscious of their de- 
feat. However, they were destined to 
regain their lost laurels before long. 

In a little while we heard the notes 
of the pack. We could follow the hunt 
by the sound, although it was far off. 
It passed over the ridge, out of the 
valley. We thought that perhaps by 
making for another patna we should be 
in a pretty good position. So off we 
started, at a jog-trot, happily striking a 
deer-track that led across the valley 
in the desired direction. At the cdge 
of the cover it ended, and we had to 
find a way for ourselves. We got up 
hill pretty well, and were just beginning 
the descent of the ridge, when W., who 
was leading called, out, ‘‘ Ware Mousa!” 
a cry that most planters knew the mean- 
ing of, for the mousa plant is the most 
fearful of nettles. In appearance it is 
the most harmless of things, with large, 
smooth, dark-greer. leaves, of a long, 
oval shape, slightly pointed at the ends. 
It isthe sort of aleaf that you would pick, 
because of its shape and size, to put in 
your hat on a hot day; but only touch 
it, and you will remember it to the end 
of your life. It raises a red patch that 
burns and inflames, and every time 
the part is washed, for days and some- 
times weeks after, the pain is renewed 
with all its vigor. Some idea may be 
gained of its virulence when it is con- 
sidered that in the ‘‘collapse” stage of 
Asiatic cholera it is not unusual to use 
this leaf, applying it by flagellation 
along the spine. When this does not 
wake the patient, he is bound to 
die. 

We carefully avoided the mousa, and 
ran into a bed of nillu that extended all 
the way down the hill-side. We eventu- 
ally reached the patna, only to find all 
quiet. Evidently we had miscalculated 
the direction. For a couple of hours we 
alternately ran and climbed, until at 
last, when on a high hog-back of wind- 
blown scrub, we heard the distant cry 
of the hounds, evidently coming in our 
direction. We decided to make for the 
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Long Plain which lay at our feet, believ- 
ing that the pack would run their quarry 
into theopen. Sodown we wentagain, as 
hard as we could tear, and at last reached 
the open patna. About a quarter of a 
mile off was a mound with a little 
scrub, and on this we hid ourselves, 
waiting for the appearance of whatever 
was before the hounds. 

We were here for some little while, 
the deer being loath to leave the cover 
of the forest; but presently we could 
tell by the sound that the pack was 
forcing it out. Our two stag-hounds 
stood trembling with excitement, while 
their eyes eagerly searched the edge of 
the patna and forest. All of a sudden 
they made frantic efforts to get away, 
and in another moment we saw a 
splendid stag break into the open and 
trot down the plain. 

He was evidently undecided what 
to do. There was no water in which he 
could make a stand and he rather wished 
to return to the jungle; but the rapidly 
approaching pack gave him no option, 
so, breaking into a canter, he started off, 
going away from us obliquely. Before 


he had gone a hundred yards the pack 


were in full view, and rather nearer 
him than we were. We slipped the 
couples and yelled the seizers on. Like 
an arrow from a bow they went; not 
this time would they be beaten. The 
tremendous bounds told, and the dis- 
tance between them and the stag was 
rapidly lessened. Soon the whole pack 
was together, going like smoke. We 
were too intent on watching to follow, 
for we knew it would be over in 
a short while, and sure enough, stead- 
ily, but surely, the regular spring of the 
stag-hounds brought them up with the 
hunted stag, which was pretty well 
played out. They ran neck and neck 
for some time, but presently Borap 
drew ahead and lead by a couple of 
lengths. Just then the stag turned, 
determined to show fight. Borap made 
one great leap, and before the antlers 
could be used he threw the stag back 
on his haunch. Then Grouach was upon 
him with the remainder of the pack, 
and in a minute it was one great 
struggle. Off we started, but too late 
for the honor of giving the coup-de- 
grace, for the other fellows suddenly 
appeared on the scene, and before we 
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could get up it was all over. It wasa 
fine stag, and had given them plenty of 
running. 

There being no water with which to 
remove traces of blood, we deferred the 
usual breaking up, and after erecting a 
pole to indicate the whereabouts of the 
animal, started off home, all of us pretty 
well famished. 

On our way home a curious thing 
happened. As we passed through a 
belt of forest we stumbled upon a large 
band of Wandaroo monkeys, big chaps, 
with white whiskers. After their in- 
variable custom, so soon as they saw the 
dogs they began their ‘‘ Hoo-oo-hoo” 
cry, and the old ones came down to the 
lower limbs of the trees. We kept the 
dogs together as best we could. Sud- 
denly, however, they made a frantic 
rush into the under-brush, and we could 
tell by the noise that there was a scrim- 
mage going on. Running forward 
quickly, I found that the dogs had 
pulled to pieces two big monkeys, which 
had been foolish enough to venture down 
from the safety of the tree-tops. The 
rest had disappeared, scared by the fate 
of their champions, and I proceeded to 
send the dogs back to the party. As I 
turned to go, I noticed Marquis, a young 
dog, sniffing curiously at something 
huddled up against the stump of a tree. 
Going up to it, 1 was surprised to see 
that a baby monkey lay there, having 
escaped the massacre of its mother 
Picking the little chap up, I rejoined my 
companions, who were all very much 
interested in the captive, which was 
carried to camp, and from thence next 
day to the bungalow of one of us who 
was lucky enough to possess a cow. | 
might add here that Jocko grew up to 
be the pride of his owner and lived very 
happily to the end of his days. 

By evening we had all our game in 
camp, and a goodly array it was. It 
seemed a pity, however, that it could 
not be utilized for food. Sambur is 
rarely eaten by Europeans. To me, it 
tastes like coarse beef without any 
flavor. Some of us had small pieces 
sent to our bungalows, and a portion 
was given to the coolies, who were de- 
lighted with it, as they are with any 
meat, being almost vegetarians by force 
of circumstances. The rest of the meat 
went to feed the pack. The hides and 
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antlers we retained as_ trophies. 
Throughout India and Ceylon the lack of 
development in antlers and horns in 
deer and tusks in elephants is a matter 
of much comment. In Africa, I believe, 
tusks are the rule; in India they are the 
exception, tushes or small tusks, value- 
less as ivory, taking their place. This 
peculiarity has been attributed to the 
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lack of limestone in the country and 
consequent bone-making properties in 
the vegetation; but whether this is the 
real cause or not, I cannot say. Still 
the fact remains, and trophy-hunters 
have often regretted it. The big stag’s 
head, mounted as a hat-rack, adorned 
my bungalow, thereby, doubtless, ful- 
filling its destiny. 


THE HARVEST OF THE PINE. 


ACROSS THE MESABA. 


By Janet Shepard. 


HEN our’ Department of 
the Interior welcomed to 
northern Minnesota _ the 
lumberman, there followed 

in his wake (as white clover springs 
up self-sown in the wreck of the forest 
fire) our northland Priscilla. Gentle- 
bred women traversed these _ shad- 
owed paths and kindled on the Mesaba 
the tender light of home. Within a 
year the trapper’s trail had broadened 
to atote-road. Thisin turn was eclipsed 
by arailway. Claims were staked out, 
surveys made, and the eye of faith 
might discern by the quarter post the 
site of future cities. 


Iron was King. Every mine owner was 
a millionaire, every prospector a possi- 
ble Croesus. Men slept and dreamed 
of sudden fortune; they woke and 
talked of bessemer and hematite, of 
greenstone, and schist, and phosphorus; 
of lease and royalty and option. Test- 
pits, in which many a fortune was sunk, 
yawned like graves. Claims changed 
hands almost hourly. Explorers spread 
the rumor of rich farming.land beyond 
the Mesaba, and those whom speculation 
hitherto had not tempted, at the pros- 
pect of one hundred and sixty acres of 
rich soil, hurried to the nearest land 
office. Most potent factor of all, in the 
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development of a new country, the 
hearthstone glowed amid the pines. 
But the peace of the wilderness was 
forever broken. A thousand clearings 
marred the beauty of the solitude. 

Not until after I had filed did I realize 
the difficulty of homesteading a claim 
and at the same time continuing my 
work in a city one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Mesaba. But as I be- 
came more familiar with the local con- 
struction of the terms ‘‘actual resi- 
dence ,”’ *‘ good faith” and ‘‘ improve- 
ments,” I convinced myself, that al- 
though a girl, unused to the frontier, I 
could, by a little assistance, become the 
proud possessor of a homestead. We 
were already familiar with the pleasures 
of the summer camp. 

Tales of the hunt and the camp be- 
guiled the tedium of my cousin’s office. 
To his love of the northern woods, as 
well as to a certain joy I myself felt in 
doing what few women have accom- 
plished, must be credited the whole 
scheme. This venture received its pre- 


liminary baptism of cold water at the 
hands of my cousin’s wife, who united 
in her disposition a blind devotion to 


the two enthusiasts who formed her 
world, and a strong disapproval of the 
unconventional society in which she 
found herself placed. In vain did Helen 
urge on me the impropriety of a girl 
attempting to provide a home of her 
own. It would be simply dreadful: for 
a single woman to live alone in the 
woods. ‘* Think of the bears, and the 
snakes and—the men!” 

I attempted to prove to her that a 
lodge in some vast wilderness was all I 
lacked to make me happy. Office life 
had given me confidence in my ability 
to take care of myself, and I doubted 
not that the respect that had always 
been accorded me in the business world 
would still attend me on the Mesaba. 
Mankind had no terrors for me, neither 
was I afraid of bears, and as for snakes, 
northern Minnesota is as singularly 
fortunate in this respect as the Emerald 
Isle. So at length I won over the only 
doubtful member, who will hereafter 
be referred to as the Care-Taker. She 
consented to accompany me on my first 
trip to the claim. Cousin Jack was only 
too delighted to escape from the office, 
and promising ourselves as speedy a re- 
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turn as could be made, we started as 
careless of all left behind as though it 
had been our final exit from this 
world. 

A month previous we had sent two 
men up to the Mesaba to clear a few 
acres and to erect a cabin, where they 
still remained working on my ‘‘im- 
provements.” It was now the middle 
of March, and we wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the winter roads. So we 
wired for a sleigh and team to be in 
readiness at the point where we should 
leave the railway to take us the remain- 
ing sixty miles through the wilderness. 
When we reached our last town, we 
found it in the midst of its annual f¢te— 
the return to civilization of the Lumber 
Jacks, those ‘‘ Cow-Boys of the Woods,” 
who for more than six months in the 
year lead a life of hardship, danger and 
isolation. 

With the April thaw the season’s 
work is over, and the free-hearted 
wielders of axe and cant-hook break for 
the nearest railroad, to spend in one 
mad carousal the wages of months. 
The depot thronged with them. Stal- 
wart shoulders, clad in bright - hued 
Mackinaws, filled the departing train. 
They tore thirstily through the streets 
—blue-eyed Swedes, sons of the Vi- 
kings, Germany’s stolid child, Pole and 
Hun and Finlander, and filled the hotel 
with a wondrous confusion of tongues. 
But mine host easily interpreted their 
Babel into drink, supper and bed. 

The first was easily procured ; the 
second appeared after a wait of three 
hours. Bed was a more difficult prob- 
lem, there being but twenty available 
rooms, while the unexpected guests 
numbered three hundred and upwards. 
But supper at last being served, we 
found ourselved installed in the land- 
lady’s own boudoir (vacated for our 
accommodation), where I gave way to 
my pent-up feelings in a peal of hyster- 
ical laughter. Ordinarily we should 
have been oppressed by the possession 
of so many valuables—cousin Jack, un- 
certain as to the proclivities of his pros- 
pective bed-fellows, having slipped into 
his wife’s hands at supper his watch, 
ring and purse. 

‘* Well, I shall be tharrkful if we are 
not all murdered in our beds,” said the 
Care-Taker. 
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‘* Better that than to perish of ennuz 
in the effete civilization of Duluth,” 
said I, cheerfully. 

The Care-Taker’s fears did not pre- 
vent her from sinking into a sweet 
slumber long before I could compose 
myself to sleep. When locking the 
door | observed that the key turned 
round and round with no effect on the 
security of the inmates. Neither was 
it reassuring to find our transom un- 
glazed. Outside, the unfurling of cots 
and the dragging of mattresses ceased, 
and the factotum of the house climbed 
drowsily on a chair and blew out the 
lamp opposite. Still I could not sleep, 
but rejoiced in the slumbers of the 
Care-Taker. But the night wore on, 
and the endless procession of hobnailed 
boots patrolling the stairs and halls 
dwindled to a solitary tramp. 

Four o’clock struck, and a squad (or 
was it a regiment?) of men stumped 
down to early breakfast to catch 
the first train out. As Jack had .en- 
joined on us the necessity of getting 
an early start, I too crept out without 
awaking Helen, dressed quickly, and 
not finding any water or towels in the 
room, thought I would ask the landlady 
to send us some before the Care-Taker 
should awake and deplore the over- 
sight. So, in the semi-darkness, I 
opened our door and went rapidly out. 

My first step was into a warm, soft, 
spongy body that immediately set up a 
groan as I hastily removed my foot. 
My eyes were growing accustomed to 
the half light, when what was my dis- 
may to perceive that I had set foot 
upon an unfortunate woodsinan sleeping 
before our door. Worse still, I must 
encounter his fellows in a similar man- 
ner or else return over his prostrate 
body. With an agility partly native 
and partly inspired by the necessity of 
the occasion, | vaulted over four re- 
clining forms and sped down to the 
refuge of the parlor, only to hear a 
smothered medley of oaths and laughter 
from the whole crew, awakened just at 
the moment of my superhuman leap. 

Soon Jack’s welcome face appeared, 
to whom I delegated my mission with- 
out explaining matters. Nor did I think 
best to relate my adventure to the Care- 
Taker, who had heard nothing of my 
discomfiture. There are some experi- 
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ences too sacred to be shared with our 
nearest and dearest. 

As the morning sunlight streamed in 
through the windows of the great dining- 
room, it brought out the rich tones of 
indigo with which it was decorated. 
From a frieze of darkest purple were 
suspended (supreme effort of realistic 
art), by broad pink ribbons, six large 
hanging baskets, filled with every known 
variety of fruit and flower, painted in 
the most vivid, not to say glaring, col- 
ors. Cousin Jack was unusually taci- 
turn at breakfast, and when asked by 
his wife if he had not rested well, re- 
plied testily that he'd ‘‘slept tip-top- 
of one Swede, and under two others. 
But,” said he, ‘‘ Our traps are all safe, 
Joe is sober, or was half an hour ago, 
and here he comes now.” 

Our horses were a pretty span of 
blacks, used to the roads, and full of 
spirit and endurance. They seemed to 
make ‘‘ actual residence,” a more tangi- 
ble thing to me as they tossed their 
bells, and we skimmed out of the village 
and began our sixty-mile drive. The 


clear air filled us with happy inspira- 
tions, and as the sun rose higher over 


the wintry landscape, we drank in with 
full breaths the beauty and vigor of the 
bright, March morning. Our ponies 
warmed to their task in spite of Joe's 
heavy hand holding them steadily to 
the regulation trot. 

A winter road in this section is unique, 
consisting of a winding passage cut be- 
tween solid ranks of pines, or under 
overhanging boughs where a single 
false movement would bring down upon 
our heads a mimic avalanche of snow. 
Sometimes it follows the lumberman’s 
icy track, made by pouring tanks full 
of water on the worn road-bed. Again 
we crossed swamps girdled by ghostly 
tamaracks, the rushes curiously muffling 
our horses’ hoof-beats. A swerve to the 
right or left may mean a stumble or 
perhaps a broken leg, should the hoof 
break into a well-hole. No such acci- 
dent marred our journey, however, and 
on we swept, the traces catching’ stumps 
and tree-trunks, around sharp curves 
and down steep descents. 

‘*We must make Lanctot’s by one 
o'clock,” says Joe, ‘‘else we git no din- 
ner.” The comraderie of the wilder- 
ness that makes guide and traveler one, 
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was upon us, and Joe forgot his ident- 
ity, as he drove rapidly on, relating 
tales of adventure such as we inwardly 
pronounced fiction pure and. simple, 
but which he assured us were no un- 
common pictures of the difficulties en- 
poner 4 by men in his vocation. 
Under the warm fur robes we girls 
listened with eager ears to such ro- 
mance ag no city-woven novel could 
ever borrow. 

In time we struck the Prairie river, 
a lovely stream that yearly floats its 
millions of feet of logs to the Father of 
Waters. At the edges the ice had 
thawed and risen with the swelling tide 
till a dark current could be seen wash- 
ing the aldered shores. In favorable 
bends the season’s logs were piled 
ready for launching on their rough voy- 
age as soon as the ice should melt suf- 
ficiently to float them. They lay by 
thousands along the river, those fair 
growths of centuries, a sacrifice to the 
greed of man. They were growing 
ere the voyageur’s canoe cut the silver 
wave of Superior. Before Du Lut 
set foot on the soil that bears his 
name, these noble giants were lithe, 


young trees, shaking their fingers at 
one another, solemnly prophesying the 
changes time brings alike to man and 


tree. It might have been such white 
pines as those rising yonder against the 
blue air that inspired the lines : 


This is the forest primeval ; the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and with garments green, 
indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand, like harpers hoar, with voices sad and 
prophetic, . 

Stand, like Druids of old, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms ; 

Loud from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced, 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the 
wail of the forest. 


For hours we have been seemingly 
the only inhabitants of the snow-cov- 
ered waste. The sunshine makes the 
solitude only the more striking. Sud- 
denly we catch a faint sound like a 
vocal lesson being practiced sotto voce, 
a fine, penetrating, long-drawn note,— 
e-e-e-—e-—e-e-€ — aW-aWw-aw-aw-aw-aw 
— ugh-ugh-ugh-ugh, which presently 
can be translated into the ‘‘ Gee, Haw, 
Buck,” of the teamsters. One could 
imagine them singing this refrain for 
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our especial benefit, much as the Swiss 
boys yodel to Alpine travelers. Yon- 
der comes a six-horse team of enorm- 
ous Percherons, in comparison with 
which our ponies seem no more fit 
for work than would Cinderella’s rats. 

‘‘It is like meeting a caravan in the 
desert,” says the Care-Taker. I can 
only express myself in a quotation to 
the effect that we are ‘‘like ships 
that pass in the night and hail one 
another in passing,” when, with a few 
inquiries from Joe as to the state of the 
roads further on, and from the lumber- 
men as to the latest news from the 
world they have lost, we are again up- 
on our way. 

A few miles farther brought us to the 
shores of a lake some three miles broad, 
and across which ran the winter road. 
Upon the banks lay stranded as strange 
looking a craft as one might wish to 
see. Not Ericsson’s J/onitor nor Mac- 
Dougal’s Whaleback ever caused more 
curiosity to their respective epochs than 
did this oddly built vessel awaken in us, 
High and dry it lay on the bank of this 
lonely lake. Built on the flatboat type, 
it had no visible means of locomotion. 
A rough cabin extended almost its 
entire length, from whose slab - built 
lookout fluttered a faded U.S. flag, 
and on whose weatherbeaten bow was 
blazoned, as if in mockery, ‘‘ The Lady 
of the Lake.” 

Now, who would ever build a ship 
like that in this uninhabited region ? 
What was it for? Who named it ? How 
came it to be left out of the water? 
What makes it go? Who put that flag 
up? What has become of the builder ? 
These and twenty other questions rose 
to our lips, to all of which Joe vouch- 
safed five syllables—‘‘ It’s a Wanegan.” 
Cousin Jack explained that this strange- 
looking house-boat is the summer home 
of the log-drivers, it being in most 
respects the counterpart of the log- 
built camps which we afterward had an 
opportunity of examining. Towed along 
the shore, or propelled by long oars or 
poles, it follows the course of the lum- 
bermen down stream, and to it they turn 
for sleep and refreshment. Here, as in 
the city, Jack explained, the cook is su- 
preme, and second only to him in dignity 
and authority is his coadjutor and lieu- 
tenant, the cookee. 
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Prairie Lake passed in safety, our 
ponies scrambled up the farther shore, 
the noon sun having thawed the edges 
of the ice, making a wide strip of slushy 
margin, through which our runners left 
a track that filled with water as soon as 
we passed to the depth of a foot or more. 
The sunshine had prematurely brought 
out of his winter quarters a sorry por- 
cupine that clung heavily to a hemlock 
branch, whence Joe tried in vain to dis- 
lodge him. Farther on a long gray 
shadow slipped like a snake across our 
path and disappeared in the snow—a 
marten, Jack said. He would have pur- 
sued it tu its apparent destination, some- 
where near Hudson’s Bay, had not Joe 
assured him that Lanctot’s cook was 
‘‘cranky,” and, should we arrive too 
late to propitiate him, we might ‘‘ whis- 
tle for our dinners.” 

Luckily, we were now nearing Law- 
rence Lake, across whose six miles of 
slippery water-soaked ice our tired 
horses brought us safely, following the 
trail marked out by wisps of hay and the 
cast-off shoes and underclothing of the 
outgoing woodsmen. The steep shore 
gained, we saw before us, nestling 
against a sheltering hill, the house of 
Lanctot, lumberman, quondam farmer, 
and prince of good-fellows, on whom 
we relied for our mid-day refreshing. 

A double log house, with stable and 
root cellar in the background, all sur- 
rounded by a pole fence ‘‘to keep the 
deer out of the potato patch,” was the 
reward of vision, our sense of hearing 
being assailed by a chorus of dogs evi- 
dently desirous of becoming acquainted 
with our party. 

‘Nobody at home,” we said discon- 
solately, but Joe’s eyes were accustomed 
to looking closer than ours, and he an- 
nounced a joyful sign in the smoke 
rising from the mud-built chimney. In 
response to our knocks, the heavy slab 
door opened, and we met the astonished 
gaze of Charlie, the cook. In answer to 
our appeal for refreshment for man 
and beast, he at first said ‘‘ Lanctot 
didn’t keep no hotel,” but relenting at 
sight of our famishing party, he wel- 
comed us after the surly manner of his 
kind, to ‘‘such as we’ve got.” Hens 
were scratching around the door and 
pigs promenaded the stable-yard. All 
seemed as foreign to this remote farm 


as if they had been called up by the 
wand of a magician. ‘‘ The chickens | 
can account for,” said Jack, ‘‘ but how 
the deuce did they ever transport the 
pigs over such roads?” 

Inside, Charlie placed a heavy bench 
for our accommodation in front of the 
red-hot stove, saying more cordially, 
‘* Now jest make yourselves to home, 
ladies,” and considerately betook him- 
self to the kitchen, where his labors in 
our behalf were encouragingly visible. 
Transportation of the immense stove 
of cast-iron was more of a puzzle to me 
than was that of the pigs, as it must 
have weighed a ton, and we, having 
just passed over the best road that this 
region affords, could but wonder at the 
skill and the courage of the driver who 
brought to a successful issue such an 
undertaking. 

Behind the stove, in a warmly-lined 
box, lay a cat with three kittens scarcely 
a week old. Tabby regarded us with 
some suspicion, evidently preferring 
trousers to skirts, but eventually allowed 
us to fondle her babies. On either side 
of the low-ceiled room were tiers of bunks 
for the accommodation of Lanctot’s 
loggers, half of whom had dispatched 
their mid-day meal before our arrival. 

The bunks could hold forty men ; 
their furnishing consisted for the most 
part of hard mattress, loose hay and 
well-worn blankets. Underneath the 
bunks and hanging along the partitions 
were such articles of clothing as the 
men were not using. Besides the stove, 
a huge water-tank, a broken stool, and 
our bench, the room contained no other 
furniture; but some art lover had pasted 
on the wall a cheap chromo. This was 
kept in countenance by a worn-out 
clock, whose one hand pointed midway 
between one and two. Hanging on the 
wall beside the bunks was a violin, 
whose strings have doubtless vibrated 
during those social functions known in 
lumbering circles as ‘‘ breakdowns.” 

The odor of coffee now began to fill 
the room, and Joe, ever equal to the 
occasion, demanded a_ wash-basin. 
This, though battered and bent, and 
coated with grime, served us_ cach 
in turn, as did the ‘‘ co-operative 
towel,” and the comb that, as Joe re- 
marked, ‘‘ needed to go to the dentist.” 
Dinner was soon announced to as ap- 
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preciative a party as ever went fasting 
eight hours. 

The fare, while not dainty, was 
clean and palatable, and fried ham and 
fresh eggs disappeared as if by magic. 
We ate on a long plank table covered 
with oilcloth. The dishes were, for the 
most part, of tin or granite ware, but 
the ladies were favored, the one by 
having a china mug inscribed, ‘‘Toa 
Good Boy,” and the other by a plain 
white china teacup. Jack drank from 
the ordinary tin teacup of the lumbering 
region, inferior only in size to the hand 
basin above mentioned. Our knives and 
two-pronged forks were bright as brick- 
dust could make them. An immense 
pan of beans adorned the centre of the 
board, flanked by huge plates of cold 
corned beef, sliced cold pork, hot pota- 
toes, pickled beets, mashed turnips, 
doughnuts, cookies, blueberry pie and 
delicious bread and butter. Instead of 
individual chairs, we occupied the long, 
bench used by the men at meals. 

‘* Now, ladies,” said Joe, as if pre- 
caution were necessary in our case, 
‘‘eat all you can—we do’ know when 
we'll get our next meal.” Charley, 


after some questioning from Jack, told 
him that the roads further on were 
much worse than any we had already 
traveled. The snow of three days be- 
fore, he declared, had drifted badly on 
east and west roads, filling them high 
as a horse’s back, so no ordinary driver 


could get through safely. ‘‘ Ye might 
get as fur’s Pitt’s,” said he, ’ ‘‘ but you’d 
better not risk it any further to-night, 
with them ladies on board.” 

Pitt’s, Joe explained, after we were 
once more upon our way, was the only 
habitation between Lanctot’s and my 
claim, and was, like the latter place, 
part farm, part lumber camp, and part 
hotel. Joe gave us to understand that 
these rival hostelries were sometimes in 
connivance if thereby they could keep 
travelers longer, and afterward shared 
the profit of such delayed travel. 
‘‘And,” said Joe, ‘‘I’m not afraid to 
risk my nags or your ladies on any drift 
that crank can scare up.” 

Notwithstanding Joe’s flattering esti- 
mate of our courage, we girls began to 
feel that a sleigh-ride across the Mesaba 
was not a simple matter. Both of us 
confess, when at home, to a dread of 
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the water, and although the ice on the 
lakes over which we rode was said to be 
five feet thick, we breathed more freely 
whenever we were safely across. Who 
could tell what hidden spring-hole lay 
beneath our runners, as every hour of 
the sunny afternoon added to the depth 
of watery ice on the surface of the 
lakes. But the thought that the trip, 
once undertaken, must be made, and 
made now, if ever, nerved us for 
what was to follow. Only the Care- 
Taker whispered to me forlornly, ‘ If 
you and I ever get safely back home, 
we'll not be caught on the Mesaba 
again ;” while I shivered, remembering 
that within two weeks I must stand 
before the officials of the Land Office 
and solemnly swear that I had ‘ per- 
sonally examined the land hereinbefore 
described, and had made improvements 
to the extent of, etc., etc.” 

But I trusted to the traditions of 
the office to consider actual residence 
by a single woman, on a claim six miles 
from the nearest neighbors, in the 
depth of winter, too severe a trial to be 
of very long continuance. I wished 
my homesteading to be considered in 
its Pickwickian sense alone. So, in 
place of the stern reality, I snuggled 
down in my warm fur robes and said 
softly to myself, ‘‘ Now, Janet Shepard, 
please bring a little Christian science to 
bear upon this subject. Just ¢izvk your- 
self an actual resident, and you will de 
one. These hills and lakes are, or 
ought to be, familiar landmarks to you. 
You have lived here (in your dreams) 
allsummer. Here you expect to dwell 
(when typewriting is a lost art), and 
make this wilderness blossom as the 
rose. You are a homesteader—and this 
is the road to your future—ay, to your 
bresent home.” 

It was four in the afternoon when we 
drove into Pitt’s Camp. The foreman 
of the logging crew came up to our 
sleigh and answered cousin Jack’s in- 
quiries on the chances of our getting 
safely through to my claim, six miles 
further. ‘‘The road is bad enough at 
any time,” said he, ‘‘ but this last snow 
has piled it five feet deep on a level. 
Nobody—not the old Nick himself— 
could get through with a sleigh.” 

‘‘Well, Joe is a better driver than 
Old Nick,” laughed Jack, ‘‘and if he’s 
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willing to try it, why, | we 
are.” 

‘Well, you'll be sorry, 
thunder, and you'll be comin’ in ‘bout 
eleven o'clock to-night, lugygin’ your 
ladies on your Why, man, we 
had to kill our best horse the other day 

broke his foreley struggling out of a 
big drift.” 

The words of the foreman sunk like 
lead on the hearts of the Care-Taker 
and myself. But Joe, dare-devil that 
he was, urged us not to give it up, 
vowing that he’d ‘‘ see us through if it 
took a thumb off.” And we proceeded 
on our doubtfui way. 

Qur ponies were somewhat jaded 
by their fifty miles since morning, with 
only the rest they had taken at Lanc- 
tot’s during their feed. But they were 
not so tired but that, atasudden turn in 
the piney wall, they reared, plunging 
and snorting with terror at the startling 
upward swoop of hundreds of crows 
and the 
man’s Ghost ”’—a lugubrious name. 

Betore long it became apparent to us 
that the snow was getting deeper and 
the road more closely shut in by the 
trees and underbrush, Cousin Jack re- 
membered having been over it once, 
two years before, in company with an 
explorer, and he looked in vain for 
familiar landmarks, As tor Joe, he sud- 
denly became very ignorant of the 
route, professing to know nothing of 
the proper course to take, except that 
somewhere near there was an old ** hay- 
road” which, if found, would save us 
two miles of travel. 

Cousin Jack’s usually trustworthy 
sense of locality also deserted him, nor 
was his boasted knowledge of wood- 
craft much more to be depended on. 
Wherever he found a section mark or 
other guiding line, it seemed only to 
add to our confusion, At last he saw 
ahead of us what looked like the begin- 
ning of a cross-road, and, fastening on 
left us for a few 
moment's exploration, He made his 
way back with some difhculty, as the 
crust was broken by his first attempt, 
and his snowshoes sunk in the soft snow 
ankle-deep at every step. Just as he 


guess 


sure as 


backs. 


his snowshoes, he 


Was about to step into the sleigh, he 
lost his footing completely, and buried 
himself in the drift. 


bird known as the ‘** Lumber-- 
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“Them shoes are no good in such 
snow as this,” said Joe. His face began 
to lengthen as Jack told the result of his 
trip. ‘Its the hay-road all right 
enough, but there’s a drift in the little 
valley before we get into it that I’m 
afraid to try with the girls on deck.” 

‘**Well, then, what’s the matter with 
going on where we be?” asked Joe, 
but there was a doubtful tone in his 
voice. As for the Care-‘Taker and me, 
we stood up in the sleigh and gazed 
anxiously into the deepening woods. 

‘Girls, I’m afraid we're in a trap,” 
said Jack, ** 1 don’t see how we are to 
cross that drift and get into the hay- 
road, and Joe thinks it isn’t much better 
right ahead here.” 

‘*Can’t we turn around and stay all 
night at Pitt’s, John?” inquired the 
Care-Taker with quivering lips. 

‘We could have done it six rods 
back, but I doubt if we can turn in 
such deep snow as this. Besides, if we 
could go back, recollect that this is the 
last day of grace for Janet. How is 
she going to hold her hand upon her 
little heart and swear she was ‘living’ 
on her claim March 20th, 189—, if we 
don’t get her there this very night ? 
It'll be a harder pull on her conscience 
than this is for Kit and Fly.” 

After a few moment's indecision, we 
concluded to go on where we were, if 
such a course was still possible, or fail- 
ing in this, to turn around and give up 
the whole attempt. ‘If we have to 
do that, though,” said Jack, ‘‘ that is 
the end of the homestead—and of your 
three hundred dollars, too. The claim 
will be open to contest, and we can’t 
prove that you lived on it continuously 
Jor stv months, unless we get there this 
very night.” 

It was then that I realized what it is 
to be handicapped by one’s sex. Had I 
been aman, | could have started with 
snowshoes and pack-sack, built my own 
shanty, cleared my own land, cooked 
my own meals, hunted, fished, and had 
a good time generally, asking no aid 
from anyone, ‘* Next time,” said I to 
myself firmly, ‘1 wz// be a doy.” 

At last Joe attempted to start his 
team through the drift, but they re- 
fused to yo on, shrinking and trembling 
in every limb. It was in vain that he 
tried to urge them to renewed effort. 
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They were instinctively afraid of this 
clinging, white monster that covered 
them breast high, and into which they 
plunged flank and shoulder, without 
making any progress. 

‘*Never balked on me before,” mut- 
tered Joe. ‘Git up, Fly—now, Kit!” 
and the cruel blackwhip cracked over, 
but not upon, their struggling backs. 

‘It’s no use,” said Jack, ‘‘ as long as 
they’re afraid. Let me out again and 
I'll show you a trick.” So, slipping on 
his snowshoes once more, and moving 
slowly and very carefully, saving him- 
self from sinking by catching hold of 
the overhanging branches, he worked 
his way into the path ahead of the faith- 
ful but demoralized beasts. He took 
Kit’s muzzle in his bare hands, talking 
soothingly to her and patting her face 
the while. ‘Then he covered the eyes 
of the trembling Fly with his scarf 
until her fears were for the moment 
forgotten, and she stopped struggling. 

‘** Now, Joe, let ’em have it!” shouted 
Jack, as he suddenly ceased his caresses 
and stumbled out of the track. The 
driver stood up in his place, and with a 
sharp cut with the whip, and a ‘* Git 


thar, then!” the panting horses recoy- 
ered courage, and for three rods further 
dragged us through the blinding drift. 
Then they stopped again, quivering 


with excitement and exhaustion. The 
snow was even with their backs, every 
plunge threw great, fleecy balls of 
white above our heads. ‘Their nostrils 
were full of snow, their dark necks 
dripping with sweat. 

“Phat was a good pull. Now we'll 
proceed to ‘try, try agin,’” said Joe. 
Cousin Jack went ahead as before, and 
so long as he was in front to prove 
to the equine sense that it was not 
dangerous, so long did the plucky 
little beasts do their utmost, until we 
were safely through perhaps forty rods 
of drift. But the sun was getting 
lower in the west, and a sudden chill 
in the air warned us that night would 
soon be upon us. 

‘*They’s a good moon, though,” said 
Joe, ‘if we should have to picnic on 
the road. Who'd a thought that scamp 
at Pitt’s was tellin’ the truth, though? 
It’s the firs¢ time he ever did it, sure.” 

**Wouldn’t you like to try your snow- 
shoes for a little while, Janet?” said 
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Jack to me, and as I was tired from sit- 
ting still so long, I at once drew on 
my thick, woollen leggins, and equipped 
myself with my beautiful new snow- 
shoes, light, graceful and fresh from 
the cunning hand of the squaw. I had 
had little practice in this pastime, and 
so expected to fare badly outside the 
sleigh. But not so. As the night grew 
colder, the crust began to freeze anew, 
and I found I could walk where, an 
hour before, Jack’s weight had broken 
through at every step. 

“Oh, if I could only snowshoe it, 
too,” wailed the Care-Taker. ‘‘We 
could be at your house by seven 
o'clock.” ‘“That’s so,” said cousin Jack, 
‘* Janet here is a good walker, and I 
can go all right soon as the sun goes 
down—now if you could only do like- 
wise, we'd send Joe and the horses 
back to Pitt’s in a jiffy. It can’t be 
much over a mile to Lake Solitaire, 
and it’s another mile across it.” 

Then my cousin Helen proved to me 
for the hundredth time that she is a 
fit helpmeet for a man who knows no 
fear. ‘‘John,” she said, ‘‘we can’t 
stay here all night. You and Janet 
can go on to the claim alone, and if 
Joe can turn his team around, why, 
I'll go back to Pitt’s with him.” 

‘* Bravo!” cried Joe, and Jack looked 
proud of his little wife. ‘‘I honestly 
think,” said he, ‘‘ that you knew what 
was passing in my mind, but I didn’t 
think for a moment that you’d consent 
to be left behind. It’s the only thing 
left to do, though. What do you say, 
Janet? Do you dare to follow an un- 
lucky explorer any farther?” 

Janet said, while she wished with all 
her heart to proceed to the claim, 
neither tame nor wild horses should 
drag her from her cousin Helen’s side, 
nor should she willingly permit her to 
be sent back to that rough camp alone. 

**Don’t you worry a bit about her, 
Miss,” said Joe. ‘* Pitt wouid kill a 
man quick that said his camp wasn’t 
the safest, genteelest hotel on the 
Mesaba.”’ ’ 

Thus reassured by the driver and by 
the Care-Taker, who protested that she 
should be concerned only for our safety, 
Jack and I took such necessaries as we 
could carry from the sleigh, and pre- 
pared to leave. 
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‘*Darn the stove,” said Jack, ‘‘and 
the pipe, too. They’ve got to go, 
though, else you'll freeze to death.” 
With that he swung on his shoulders 
the pack-sack containing a small, sheet- 
iron folding-stove, blankets, tea, bacon 
and other eatables, together with an axe, 
his gun and extra coat—enough bag- 
gage for two or three able-bodied men 
to carry. - 

For my share, I held, muff-fashion, 
the telescoping joints of the stove- 
pipe, by whose aid I was to be enabled 
to affirm as to the ‘‘ improvements ” of 
my habitation. Now that the horses 
were somewhat rested, and perhaps, 
too, owing to the lightened load on the 
sleigh, they succeeded, after four des- 
perate attempts, in facing toward Pitt’s, 
with no more damage than a broken 
trace, which the driver carefully 
mended. He had agreed to meet us at 
the same place the next morning at 
eight o’clock, if all went well, and so, 
with such feelings as the departure of 
an ocean steamer leaves with the 
watchers on shore, we noted the pain- 
fully slow progress of the sleigh and its 
precious occupant until the dark pines 
shut them from our view. 

Cousin Jack’s first movement forward 
with his enormous load resulted in his 
falling against a tree, thus saving him- 
self a complete overthrow. Here he 
was compelled to lean and wait my ap- 
proach, and on my demanding his gun 
and coat, he grumblingly gave them to 
me. But we soon found how to look 
for firm crust on which to slide our 
shoes, and following the same road for a 
mile, during which we only stopped to 
rest twice, we came upon the shore of 
my lake, Lake Solitaire, a white, eerie 
hollow, shut in by the black wall of 
pines. It is amile in length, the east- 
ern and western shores being indented 
by twin bays, sheltered behind two 
jutting points of land. 

‘‘In summer those capes are the 
loveliest sight you ever saw,” said Jack, 
‘*covered with slim young birches and 
maples, and a few cedars.” 

To me they seemed typical of some 
lives, reaching across the gulf but never 
finding their counterpart. As we stood 
there for a moment, each absorbed in 
his own fancies, a sudden streamer of 
rose-red flashed in the north and a 
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wavering arch shot overhead, glowed 
an instant, and disappeared. It was 
the Aurora, displaying in her chosen 
zone, her oft-repeated miracle. 

The spell was broken by cousin Jack, 
who declared that he had found a trail 
leading along the shore, and thence 
across the lake, evidently made by the 
two woodsmen sent out to build my 
house. The tracks were quite obscure, 
being partly filled with snow, but Jack 
said he recognized Jim’s big foot, and 
he prophesied that we should find my 
house all ready for occupancy and sup- 
per on the table. This joyful thought 
quickened my lagging steps, and for a 
time I distanced Jack and went on 
ahead, carefully tracing the trail, and 
avoiding watery ice. 

It was now quite dark, and as we 
neared the opposite shore of the lake | 
lost the trail completely. Jack, too, 
looked in vain for it. ‘‘ Here it goes,” 


he would say; ‘‘ No, its gone entirely,” 
and so we struggled on, up the steep 
shore, the low branches catching at our 
arms and baggage, and hidden logs and 
underbrush compelling us to take off 
our snowshoes and wade the drifts. 
‘*Well, I guess I can find the shanty 


” 


without any trail, so here goes,” said 
Jack, atlast. The snow under the trees 
was not so deep as on the lake, but still 
it came nearly to our knees, and the 
weight we carried made the time seem 
nearly double what it must actually have 
been. I despaired of ever seeing my 
cabin home, and said, discouragingly, 
‘*Well, cousin Jack, if worse comes to 
worst, I can camp under these trees like 
the babes in the wood. Just look, what 
a dear little hollow!” 

‘* Deer little hollow, indeed!” echoed 
Jack, examining the mossy-lined covert, 
roofed by closely-woven branches, ‘If 
a buck and three doesdidn’t sleep there 
last night, I’ll never fire a shot again!” 

After ten minutes more of struggling 
with stumps and logs we again came 
upon those mighty footprints, and glad 
indeed we were to see them. Up rose 
the moon over the pines, circled with a 
warning halo, and far away in the heart 
of the blackness sounded a joyful (if 
somewhat nasal) refrain, rendered in 
Jim’s heartiest tenor. 

Owing to the vigor with which he 
sang we were enabled to approach the 
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open door unseen. A camp-fire blazed 
outside, over which steamed a tin pail, 
and before which was a pan of something 
baking in a portable oven. Will was 
eating beans from a tin plate with a 
‘large iron spoon, while Jim watched the 
kettle and sang uproariously. 

‘*Well, old fellow, why ain’t you din- 
ing instead of making night hideous ?” 
asked Jack. 

‘Only one spoon,” said Jim; ‘‘we 
lost the others, and so we have to 
take itturn about. I don’t mind wait- 
ing when I can sing, but it’s pretty 
tough on Will in the mornings, for he’s 
no musician.” 

‘*T should think so,” said Jack; ‘‘ but 
you don’t see who I’ve brought - with 
me—gentlemen, this is the Mistress of 
Spinsterholm—Miss Shepard, let me 
introduce to you my friend Jim, and 
likewise my friend Will, who seem to 
have built you a noble castle.” 

‘‘ Welcome home, Miss,” said Jim, 
with mock courtesy, and Will came for- 
ward sheepishly and asked if I ‘* wasn’t 
about dead.” 

‘No, but I’m hungry,” said I, and at 
this they bestirred themselves, heating 
lake water anew for fresh tea, and Jack 
having opened up the pack-sack and 
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laid out its contents, they set up the 
little stove in less time than it takes to 
write it. The pipe was passed out ofa 
hole cut for its reception in the roof, 
and pine chips from my cabin floor (its 
only carpet as yet) soon made a most 
cheerful blaze within. Will washed the 
spoon, dished upmorebeansand produced 
the pan of what he called ‘‘ hot biscuits.” 

The cabin was about ten feet long by 
eight wide, having a door with real iron 
hinges, and a latch and padlock to 
secure the same. ‘The roof was of hewn 
slabs overlapping each other to keep out 
rain. ‘The corner of the room farthest 
from the door was occupied by a rude 
bunk, made of tamarack poles, and 
upholstered with fragrant balsam 
boughs. ‘‘ Took Will half a day to pick 
’em,” laughed Jim. The rough walls 
of the cabin were formed of hewn logs, 
plastering being out of the question in 
winter time. Instead, the crevices 
around my couch were stopped by chips 
and calked with paper and moss, so the 
wind could not creep in. The men had 
also made a table and a chair from 
small, green logs. 

They soon cleared away the remains 
of the supper, brought in wood for the 
stove, and retired to their tent. As it 
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was within easy hearing distance, I felt 
perfectly safe, after trying my new pad- 
lock, and with three pairs of heavy 
blankets spread on my balsam mattress, 
I slept the sleep of the weary. But I 
woke frequently to replenish the fire, 
and heard the melancholy hoot of an 
owl, which seemed very near. 

Soon after, Jack’s voice was heard at 
the door asking if all was well. *‘ Don’t 
be alarmed if you hear the gun,” he said. 
‘‘The boys have been hearing wolves 
lately, and they may come again.” 

After that I could sleep no more, but 
lay listening to the mysterious sounds of 
the night, and wishing for the dawn. 
The moon had clouded in, the wind 
began to rise, and soon a light, metallic 
touch on the slabs above me proved the 
snow was at hand. For three hours it 
sifted upon the great pines. 

The men were astir before daylight, 
and came shaking the snow from their 
blankets and began preparations for 
breakfast. Having made no toilet since 
leaving Lanctot’s the day before, I 
smoothed my rough locks with my 
hands, and performed by ablutions with 
a handful of snow and a handkerchief, 
thinking of that nursery hero who 
‘*washed his face in a frying-pan.” 

Ours was in use at this moment, Jim 
having prepared bacon and potatoes, 
which were eaten from the dish in which 
they were fried, each of vs carrying the 
slices to our mouths on pine splinters, 
with varying success. I was still so 
sleepy from my night vigils that I had 
not felt any fresh alarm over our jour- 
ney, but the men were so taciturn that 
I knew there must be something on 
their minds. It was their fear that we 
might not be able to go back through 
the additional snow, as it was very much 
worse traveling than the night before, 
and Jack feared that even if we could 
walk on our snowshoes, Joe would be 
unable to meet us with the team. 

However, I started out on my shoes, 
and the morning was so lovely, and the 
forest so wonderful a sight in its newly 
fallen dress, that my heart sang, and I 
felt in my veins the exultation of Balboa, 
of Hennepin, and of all explorers since 
mighty Colon planted on the shores of 
the new world the flag of Castile and 
Leon. Never before had a _ white 
woman’s glance rested on that glorious 
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scene. These century-wrought miracles 
overhead shed their denedicite upon 
me, the first, the only maiden that ever 
stood beneath them. I looked on the 
clearing and viewed the cabin from all 
sides. My enthusiasm grew the longer I 
stayed. I said, ‘* Here shall be the gar- 
den; there I will have an addition. My 
root cellar shall go here, yonder shall be 
the well; we must clear these trees in 
front and make a road down to the lake.” 

But my dreams were cut short by 
cousin Jack, who insisted on an immedi- 
ate start, saying that we should probably 
have to walk the entire distance to Pitt’s 
Camp, as no horse could get on through 
such roads. Soon we were through the 
pines and at the shore of the lake, where 
we stood spellbound by its beauty. 

Everywhere spread the dazzling 
whiteness of the snow—not a break in 
its smooth, pure level to tell of the un- 
sounded depths below. Behind us rose 
the dark green of the woods, and the 
entire circle of the lake was bounded by 
the same sombre-hued wall. 

‘‘Wouldn’t I like to bring you girls 
up here for an outing next August,” 
said Jack. ‘‘ We'll get a canoe, and 
strike Prairie River above Grand Rapids, 
and paddle up it until we come to Lake 
Solitaire—we can’t miss it. Oh, whata 
jewel of a lake it is, anyhow!” With 
the exuberance of his feelings he gave 
a mighty whoop which was echoed far 
to the south by an answering halloo. 

‘Bet a cookie it’s Joe,” said he. 

We had taken a bee-line across the 
lake, aiming for a clump of tall Nor- 
ways that marked our course of the 
night before. As we looked behind us, 
the track made by our snowshoes was 
as straight as if drawn by rule. About 
a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
Norways appeared an opening in the 
trees, and it was there that I caught the 
welcome sight of the bright Mackinaws 
of Pitt’s men, come to our relief with 
a six-horse team and a breaking-plow. 

The Care-Taker, unable any longer 
to endure the suspense of our being 
lost in the snow, had so worked upon 
the sympathies of Joe and the foreman, 
that they rose before daylight and, with 
snowshoes, followed the hayroad instead 
of our ill-starred route, and came safely 
out on Lake Solitaire. Joe had sworn 
eternal friendship with the foreman, 



















calling him a ‘‘ white man,” his highest 
form of praise. 

The Care-Taker was overjoyed to see 
us safe again, and neglected to upbraid 
me until she recalled her terrible 
suspense alone in the camp at Pitt’s. 
Then she said, ‘‘ Now, Janet, I hope 
this will be a warning to you never to 
bring me on another Arctic expedition 
of yours again.” I was too weary to 
retort, and in fact the remainder of our 
journey homeward is mostly a cheerful 
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blank, checkered by dreamy remem- 
brances of delicious coffee, hot rolls and 
eggs and bacon. 

‘Who would believe,” said cousin 
Helen, ‘‘that there are people who 
seem to prefer living like wild Indians 
instead of like sober, respectable, 
civilized men and womeri.” 

‘*If you mean us, cousin Helen,” said 
I, ‘* I mean to do worse than that—I’m 
going to write it up and put you in.” 
And I did. 


AMONG THE RUSSIAN BEARS. 


By Pred. Whishaw. 


WAS the advance 
‘ guard of a party 
py of hunters sent on 
j to Alonetz, where 
bears are plentiful, to accompany the 
moujiks in the preliminary business 
of discovering the bears’ berlogi, 
which means the lairs selected by the 
animals for their winter quarters. It 
is customary for the moujiks of the 
different villages to make a revular 
business of discovering these and sell- 
ing the secrets to sportsmen from St. 
Petersburg. We preferred to do this 
preliminary work for ourselves, or 
rather I was deputed to the task, and 
so the first snow in November found 
me in consultation with Simeon and a 
number of villagers on the lookout for 
bear tracks in the woods. We were 
not long in making such discoveries. 





The method then is not to follow the 
track, but to climb a tree close to the 
spot and await events. The reason for 
taking this step is this: at the first fall 
of snow the bears all grow very fidgety, 
forthe idea strikes them all of a heap 
that they ought to have chosen their 
winter quarters before and must do so 
at once. Having made up their minds 
to waste no more time looking about 
for a convenient place, the upturned 
root of a fallen tree, or some such 
natural lair, they proceed to describe 
circles about it, so that the track you 
have come across is, in all likelihood, one 
of these circles. You have only to get 
out of the way and high enough to 
watch his bruinship, and in the end 
you will find where the selected spot is. 
The bears wind and wind about, appar- 
ently in gradually converging circles, 
under the impression that by doing so 
they will effectually puzzle any evilly- 
disposed person who might be anxious, 
for purposes of his own, to become 
aware of the position of the berloga. 
Bruin will eventually end his wander- 
ings by making his lair comfortable and 
laying himself down, satisfied but ex- 
hausted, and fall asleep. You may 
come down then from your tree and go 
home to bed with a secret in your head 
that would otherwise have cost you 
thirty to fifty roubles. By the time all 
the wanderers had found comfortable 
winter quarters and had curled them- 
selves up in fancied security, I had 
twenty such secrets to the credit of my 
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expenses, and a good deal of knowledge 


added to my store of wooderaft—to 
say nothing of the certainty, from my 
own observation, that we should find his 
lordship at home when we called later. 

In due course of time the party ar 
rived and we arranged a series of calls, 
with the compliments of the 
the nature of poles for stirring bruin 
up, and dogs and rifles to improve his 
sense of hearing. It is somewhat tame 
sport killing bears in this manner, be 
cause, when roused by the poles they 
often issue from their berloga but half 
awake, Sometimes, however, Mr 
Bruin belongs to a different order of 
being and is wide awake enough to 
rush out upon his tormentors in a way 
that would be awkward if anything 
were to happen to the bullet which is 
sent to stop him. 

We had killed a number of bears, 
about fourteen, and had out to 
settle accounts with number fifteen: my 
two friends, whom Simeon called * the 
barin,” the keeper or sportsman of the 
place, and myself, We found the ber- 
loga easily cnough, with the help of the 
dogs; but the dogs were unable to 
start the brute, so | was directed to 
take my pole and stir him up. That 
bear was either very fast asleep indeed, 
or else shamminy; for he would not 
budge, though | could feel his soft 
body inside there all right. 1 prodded 
and prodded at him, wondering whether 
he might not perhaps have diced, for he 
could not surely be sleeping through 
all this rough treatment! At last I 
must have hit upon a tender spot, for 
he gave vent to such a dismal sound 
that I was quite sorry for him, his voice 
seemed so fullof pathos-—and then out 
he came. Up went the gun of ‘the 
barin” whose turn it was to take the 
first shot, and I listened for the bany 
which was to be poor bruin’s death- 
warrant, when, to my surprise, the other 
‘ barin” seized his friend's arm: ** Don't 
shoot,” he cried; *t look at him!” 

We all looked at him, and would you 
believe it, there was a great bi: of iron 
chain hanging from his nose, and the 
poor beast was standing on his hind 
legs dancing, in hopes of propitiating 
us. ‘To sum up!the matter in a few 
words, he was an escaped dancing bear. 
Probably he had felt the irresistible 
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craving of the bear family for the 
winter’s sleep, which he had been 
forced to do without for a year or two 
while in captivity, and had found means 
to yet rid of a portion of his chain and 
to escape into his native woods and 
make himself a berloga. And now, 
there the poor old fellow was, doing: his 
very best to ingratiate himself with us, 
Whom doubtless he took to be his old 
masters come to claim him and drap 
him back to captivity! We did the 
generous thing by him; we first. tried 
to file away his incubus of chain, and 
when he showed signs of resisting this 
interference with his property we al- 
lowed him to sneak away through the 
trees and go free, if he could, for the 
rest of his days. We enjoyed a good 
laugh over that little episode. T shall 
never forget the ridiculous spectacle of 
the poor old chap dancing to us, 

We had another adventure during 
this trip. oT always) carried a- bear 
spear for use in emergency, 
One day there were two berlogi close 
to one another to be visited, and it was 
arranged that one ‘barin” and | should 
attend to one of the berlogi, while the 
other should settle accounts with the 
second berloga, taking the local keeper 
with him. We reached our place all 
right and found the person we had 
come to seck at home. It was a lady 
this time, and she was accompanied by 
her promising family: a circumstance 
which caused her to lose her temper 
rather easily, ‘To this fact must be at- 
tributed the rude haste with which she 
left her home at our approach and 
charged at us before we were quite 
ready to receive her, In a word, she 
darted out of the berloga like a flash. 
The **barin’” was on snowshoes, and 
in his hurry to get out of them in order 
to have a steady aim, he rather lost his 
head, and no wonder, for the enraged 
lady was bearing down upon him like 
an incarnate fury. Tle rid himself of 
his shoes and vot his right barrel off, 
but missed her clean in the flurry of 
the moment; then I saw him aim care- 
fully with his left—the bear being not 
more than ten yards away by this time 

and his bullet only grazed her cheek. 
This was a critical moment. — I hastily 
placed the spear in his hand and climbed 
up a tree, What else could I do? I 
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was unarmed; I could) be of no use 
with my bare hands. The spear was 
the usual bear-spear, a lance of well- 
seasoned hard wood, tipped with a 
wicked-looking double-edged steel head, 
highly sharpened, In the centre of the 
lance there was a nut projecting, de- 
signed to prevent the spear from going 
clean through the bear’s body. 

On came the vicious brute, and the 
brave little barin” scarcely had time to 
yet his spear into position when she was 
upon him, She ran right upon the 
point of the weapon and gave a great 
roar as the steel entered her flesh. 
Then she strained to get at the “barin,” 
jumming herself further and further on 
to the spear as she did so, while the 
‘barin” at his end pushed away gallant 
ly. The bear was absolutely frantic 
with pain and passion, and struck blindly 
and furiously at the wooden shaft, claw- 
ing itinto splinters and pushing with 
her whole weight against the cruel 
thing that was killing her, trying her 
best to get at the ‘barin” and make 
an end of him before her strength 
should give way, It was a terrific strug- 
gle, and it’ was all the ‘barin” could 
do to hold his own—indeed, | saw to my 
horror that he had begun to give way. 
He was not very big or heavy, and the 
superior weight of the angry creature 
shoving madly at the other end was be- 
vinning to tell. Then I heard the little 
* barin” calling to me, asking whether I 
couldn't come and lend hima hand, for, 
he said, he could not hold out very 
much longer! Of course I slid down 
from my tree, as quickly as I could; 
but just as I was preparing to lay hold 
of the end of the spear behind the 
‘barin” and add my weight to his, he 
gave a great slip backwards, the bear 
gave a mighty roar, the ‘*barin” let 
go of his spear and fell forward on his 
face and the bear came toppling over 
on the top of him, breaking the spear 
in half as she did The savage 
creature was, luckily, at her last gasp ; 
she just had strength left to fix her sharp 
claws into his long leather shooting- 
boots and then lay still, with her mouth, 
Which she had opened to maul his flesh 
With, still remaining wide open and the 
red blood gushing from it in streams. 
l instant she was dead. As for 
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cither ; but [ rightly judged that he 
was simply being suffocated by the 
weight of the heavy brute whose whole 
bulk was resting upon him as he lay 
beneath her. When I had pulled her 
off, which was by no means easy, for 
she weighed over ten poods (about 
three hundred and fifty pounds) he 
soon came round and was as proud of 
his exploit as though he had never been 
within hail of thenext world. I have 
never scena more vicious bear. We 
caught all the cubs alive, four of them, 
and presented them to the Zodlogical 
gardens at St. Petersburg, where they 
may still be seen, for all I know; though 
they must have proved a handful to 
manage, if they inherited anything of 
their good mother’s temper. 


The most ticklish time I ever had 


with a bear myself was one day when 
I was out on snowshoes tracking elk. 
I was going merrily along on a hot 
scent, thinking of nothing in particular 
vaguely, of the matter in 


excepting, 
hand. 
The tracks led me through a portion 
of the forest which was practically im- 
passable on snowshoes, for the trees lay 
about in all directions, one on the top 
of another, what we call a fom and 
looked as though this part of the world 
had been swept by a furious tempest. 
Consequently, I had taken off the shoes 
and was carrying them under my arm 
and picking and climbing my way as 
best I could over the chaos of branches 
and tree-trunks that stretched itself be- 
fore me; the elk had somehow managed 
to plough their way through it all, so I 
must do likewise. All of a sudden, as 
I was climbing or scrambling over a 
kind of mound arching over an upturned 
root, my footing seemed to give way 
beneath me, and before I realized that 
anything was wrong I felt myself fall- 
ing into some sort of a pit, and the next 
instant I was sprawling on all fours at 
the bottom of it. The fall was very 
soft, and I just had time to wonder how 
it happened to be so, when the ground 
upon which I had tumbled heaved up 
as though an earthquake had suddenly 
moved it from beneath. At the same 
moment I heard the most appalling din, 
consisting half of grunting and blowing, 
and partly of loud roars. <All this soon 
opened my eyes as to the actual state 
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of affairs: there was no doubt of it; I 
had broken through into a berloga, and 
was at the present moment sprawling 
on the top of a bear, who in his turn 
was in the act of waking up from the 
sleep which I had thus rudely disturbed. 

Here was a nice sort of a position for 
a respectable member of society! What 
had I betterdo? The brain works very 
quickly in emergencies where life or 
death are the questions at issue, and 
the result of my instantaneous cogita- 
tions was that I decided to remain ex- 
actly where I was: that is, on the top of 
the bear, and await developments. 
The fact is, there was not much room 
tor both of us on the floor; besides 
which, to be standing cheek-by-jowl 
with a savage brute of a bear in the 
somewhat restricted accommodation of 
a berloga was not a prospect to be 
caught at as being particularly desir- 
able. Neither did I jump at the idea 
of attempting to scramble back again 
the same way that I had entered, for 
the reflection that the irate proprietor 
of the premises was more than likely to 
haul me down again by the legs was 
not a consoling or encouraging thought! 

So, as I said before, I decided to stay 
where 1 was. Events soon developed. 
The old villain whose castle I had in- 
vaded was evidently unaccustomed to 
this sort of thing and did not quite 
know what to make of it. He shook 
himself violently in order to rid himself 
of the mysterious thing that had thus 
dropped upon him from the skies; but 
I was prepared for thisand sat him like 
a glove, holding on to his fur with a 
grip that nothing under the persuasions 
of grim death himself could have un- 
loosed. The bear evidently became 
seriously alarmed; he had half supposed 
up to now that the roofing of the ber- 
loga had given way and was resting 
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upon his back; but when he found that 
it was not to be shaken off, he said to 
himself, ‘‘ By Jove, Mishka, old chap, 
this is surely the devil himself; I had 
better be moving off!” Sohe gave one 
more huge shake, just like a dog that 
has come out of the water, and then, 
with a series of terrific noises which 
went through all the variations between 
grunts and roarings, he scrambled out 
of the berloga as if the very gentleman 
he had named were after him, brushing 
me off against the side as he went, and 
galloped as hard as he could go through 
the trees and away—I yelling after him 
as loud as my lungs would permit of, 
for fear he should look round, and find- 
ing that it was not the devil at his heels, 
come back again and transact a little 
business with me. Luckily he was 
thoroughly scared and never looked 
back, and the last I saw of him was his 
broad stern disappearing among the 
chaos of fallen and standing pines a 
hundred paces away in the forest. He 
must have formed very strong views as 
to my identity with the powers of evil, 
for though I did my best to ring him 


the next day, I found it quite impos- 
sible; for as far as I went after him he 


was still in full retreat. I have not the 
slightest idea where he went to. I never 
saw him again. 

It is easy, now, to talk lightly of this 
adventure, and even to smile at it; but 
I did not feel as though I had a smile 
in me while I lay sprawling on the top 
of that bear! You may ask why I did 
not use my axe or my knife and score a 
bear-skin while I was about it; well, 
there was not room to raise the axe, 
and as for the knife, to be honest, 
I did not dare jab at the brute with 
that; it might have infuriated him 
so that he might have got at me some 
way or other and crunched me to a jelly. 
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SHAPUR TO SHIRAZ. 


A WATCH TOWER IN THE DESERT. 


OST caravanseri are surrounded 
by walls of enormous thickness 


in the shape of a quadrangle. 


Around the latter are deep 


arches for the use of travelers. At the 
back of each is a windowless stone 
chamber, unfurnished, smoke-blackened 
and dirty. Behind the sleeping 
rooms is stabling for five or six hun- 
dred horses, and in the centre of the 
courtyard a huge marble tank of pure 
running water for drinking and wash- 
ing purposes. 

There were no refreshments to be 
sold. I had to be content with what 
bread and figs I had left over from my 
purchase at Kazerun and a few glasses 
of tea supplied from the steaming 
Russian samovar of the caravansera- 
keeper. The difficult ascent had de- 
cided me to stop here for the night. 
The crowd of chavodars, or caravan 
drivers, which had gathered round me 
on my arrival, at length began to dis- 
perse to their respective quarters to 
prepare their evening meal. At sun- 
set the mules, with loud clashing of 
bells, were driven in the yard from pas- 


ture and tethered till one or two o’clock 
in the morning, when their journey was 
continued. In the interim, singing, 
talking and occasional quarreling and 
fighting were going on all around the 
yard. Tired out by the stiff climb I fell 
into a delicious slumber, notwithstand- 
ing the noise, to be awakened shortly 
after by a soft, cold substance falling 
with asplash upon my face. Striking a 
match I discovered a large bat which 
the smoke from my fire (there was no 
chimney) had evidently detached from 
the rafters. 

At daylight the next morning there 
was ice on the court-yard pool. Jack 
Frost was nipping through the scant 
covering hired from the caravansera- 
keeper, and the vermin were nipping 
within. I needed little inducement, 
therefore, to rouse myself, and after a 
glass or two of warm tea I was on the 
road again continuing the ascent, and 
almost running to get up a circulation. 
The ‘‘Old Woman” Pass seemed worse 
than ever. I now no longer wondered 
at the origin of the name. I think, if 
I was in Persia and wished to 
employ a local metaphor to express 
anything that was peculiarly unin- 
viting, timeworn and repulsive, a 
Persian old woman would be the first 
and most forcible simile to suggest it- 
self. Sofar Thad seen many old wom- 
en, for they always took good care to 
be seen, which was more than could be 
said of their younger and, it is to be 
hoped, fairer sisters. 

Ten miles of this pass and the road 
lies through splendid scenery. The 
plain of Dasht-i-Arzen, or Plain of the 
Millet, which here abounds, lies snugly 
at my feet between densely wooded 
hills, with a back-ground of steep cliffs 
just tipped with snow. The road 
descends abruptly to the plain and 
skirts the west shore of alake. The 
fen was alive with ‘wild fowl. Hun- 
dreds of geese rose from their swampy 
feeding-grounds, and their clamorous 
flight resounded for miles. I saw 
gazelles down in the hollow, which was 
white with the frost of the previous 
night, and a fox crossed my path. 
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From the telegraph clerk at Dasht-i- 
Arzen I heard many stories of the wild 
beasts with which the neighborhood 
abounds. The maneless lion of southern 
Persia is frequently encountered here, 
and it was on this side of the valley, 
while ascending the Old Woman Pass, 
that Sir O. St. John was attacked, when 
on horseback, by a lioness in 1867. 

My route for the day continued across 
the Kara Aghach, or Black Tree river, 
and thence through a hilly country 
clothed with thorn bushes and stunted 
scrub. When almostin sight ofa toll- 
house called Chenar-i-Rhadar the road 
suddenly turned and revealed to view 
the Shiraz plain. I stopped fora moment 
to gaze at the distant cypress spires, 
the scattered gardens and cupolas of 
the mosques. This, then, was Shiraz, 
the home of Hafiz and Sadi, and the 
pride of the Persian heart. The scene 
was, indeed, fascinating, but I was not 
inclined to exclaim with her native 
poet: If there is a paradise on earth— 
humeen ust; humecn ust /—it is this; it 
is this! 

Eight miles more across the plain and 
I had completed a journey of one hun- 
dred and seventy miles, over what has 
been called the ‘‘ roughest and least 
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propitious highway for traffic in the 
world.” Why this route should ever have 
been selected as a main avenue of com- 
merce, or at least why it should be per- 
severed in, is to me a rather exasper- 
ating mystery. It was certainly equal 
to some of my worst stretches in China, 
where coolies were employed to relieve 
me of the burden of my wheel and 
baggage. Fortunately most of my 
baggage had been shipped to Constan- 
tinople, from Bushire. Henceforth, how- 
ever, I was to have, as I was told, the 
finest of Persian highways, whatever 
that might be. But now I was in 
poetical Shiraz at the very finest season 
of the year for southern Persia. I could 
not afford to be in a hurry. 

The squalid, shabby appearance of 
Shiraz is not improved by the delapi- 
dated ramparts of dried mud which 
surround it. Its very ruins are evidence 
of the apathy reigning among its degen- 
erate inhabitants. Incessant earthquakes 
have destroyed whole streets of houses, 
but no one takes the trouble to rebuild 
them, and the population was once 
nearly double what it is now—4o0,000. 

The climate of Shiraz is delicious, but 
dangerous. To a new-comer the air 
feels dry, pure and exhilarating; but 
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Shiraz is really such a hot-bed of dis- 
ease that it has been christened the 
‘*Fever Box.” The dreaded Shiraz 
fever, which has proved fatal to so many 
Europeans, to say nothing of natives, 
is a result of the miasma arising from 
the surrounding plains after their an- 
nual inundation. Medical science is at 
a very low ebb in Persia; purging and 
bleeding are the two remedies most re- 
sorted to by the native hakim. If these 
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fail, a dervish is called in and writes 
out charms or forms of prayer on bits 
of paper, which are rolled up and swal- 
lowed like pills. Persian surgery is, | 
am told, not much better. In cases of 
amputation the limb is simply hacked 
off by repeated blows of a heavy chop- 
per. In the case of fingers and toes a 
razor is used, the wound being dipped 
into boiling oil or pitch immediately 
after the operation. 
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[conti 


ALMA is not a city that one can 
see in a day or week. In the 
first place, I do not think the 
climate of Majorca favorble 
to severe sight-seeing and ex- 
ploration. My own experi- 

ence of it is confined to the pleas- 
antest months of the year. Yet, 
even then, when the cool of the 
morning had gone, one felt as if 
the marrow of one’s bones were being 
dissolved and all one’s sinews relaxed. It 
would never do to fall ill here, for Span- 
iards,all the world over,seem to have an 
innate dislike to sick men, and the 
visitor who has managed to install 
himself in a pretty villa on the north 
side of Palma’s bay must be prepared 
for a hasty expulsion if he shows 
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unmistakable signs of a physical collapse. 
For all this the islands are healthy 
enough ; the last census of Majorca, 
with a population of 230,396, included 
209 persons between ninety and a hun- 
dred years old. 

It was due to the inertia of the cli- 
mate that I nearly missed seeing the 
church and convent of S. Francisco. 
My landlord was aghast to learn that I 
had shirked S. Francisco. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘‘you must see it. 
Come with me at once. We have forty- 
five minutes to spare. It will not de- 
mand more than half an hour.” 

This amazing energy in a Spaniard 
convinced me that S. Francisco was 
something good, and so I followed in 
the shadow of my landlord (it was the 
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hottest hour of the day ) until we came 
toit. Then I rejoiced and thanked the 
honest man. The fair Gothic of the 
cloisters is particularly winsome. But, 
alas ! how the establishment had fallen 
from its high and holy estate of former 
days. It is now—what do you think? 
Nothing less than a house of detention. 
‘I was led through its old halls and 
chambers, and saw the convicts making 
boots and ‘‘alpargataj” (a kind of 
hempen-soled shoe), and hammering at 
pieces of wood. They looked up to 
touch their foreheads, in acordial and 
respectful manner, and then let their 
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guilty eyes descend to their work. An 
assassin sat in the corner mending rush- 
bottomed chairs, a group of incorrigible 
thieves stood gossiping by a well in the 
middle of the quadrangle, and an inno- 
cent-eyed old reprobate with white hair 
was making beds in the cool, dark 
dormitory on the first floor. 

‘*It seems to me,” I observed to the 
custodian with the keys, ‘‘that your 
criminals lead a pleasant life.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, smiled, 
accepted my france without demur, and 
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acknowledged that in Spain it is so. 
‘*What would you have ?” he proceeded 
to ask, while a murderer from Madrid, 
unfettered and idle, grinned at us from 
an adjacent column, against which he 
was lounging. ‘‘ They are not allowed 
to go outside. They do not like that.” 

lt seemed probable enough ; but I had 
no time to continue what promised to be 
a lively argument, and I went off to the 
steamer, glad that I had seen S. Fran- 
cisco conventual buildings, even in their 
modern state of degradation. 

I was unpacking my portmanteau in 
the smoke-room of the hotel de Mallorca, 


PALMA, FROM THE RAMBLA, 


after a visit to the island of Iviza, torty- 
five miles distant, when the worthy 
landlord introduced a fellow country- 
man into the middle of my shirts and 
other ‘‘impedimenta.” On the con- 
tinent of Europe it is, naturally enough, 
assumed that one traveling Anglo- 
Saxon must be charmed to meet an- 
other Anglo-Saxon. Often, however, 
our northern sensibilities by no means 
respond to this assumption. We travel 
as much to lead a different life as for 
the sake of the spectacles we hope to 
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see. But, in this particular instance, I] 
was glad to be accosted with a ‘‘ How 
do you do?” And our acquaintance 
improved so briskly that two hours after 
our introduction we were in a carriage 
(‘‘the best in Palma,” said our land- 
lord), with our knapsacks by us, bowling 
at a good pace along the high-road from 
the capital to Miramar, a village, or 
rather a country seat, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, on the west coast of Majorca. 
This was the first stage of a determined 
tour of the island—pedestrian, eques- 
trian, or what not, as chance might 
determine. 

My friend may be introduced as Mr. 
Wilfred Bowers, a cosmopolitan Brit- 
isher, to whom it was all one where he 
found himself from November to May, 
so long as he was out of reach of 
English folk and south of latitude 45 
degrees. Like myself, he had been 
drawn to the Balearics by a whim. He 
had grown a little tired of the vivacity 
of the Riviera; besides, the neighbor- 
hood of Monte Carlo is apt to be ex- 
pensive. Some one had told him that 
the Balearics were undiscovered land of 
extreme charm, with a delicious climate. 


And so, he had arrived from Barcelona 
that very morning, a little vexed to find 
that English is by no means the pass- 
word to the understanding in Palma 


that it is in Mentone. Our meeting 
was extremely opportune, and gave an 
unlooked for pleasure to my own pro- 
jected wanderings. 

It was a roasting afternoon, and we 
rejoiced to think that we had not ful- 
filled our first intentions of starting 
afoot from Palma. The city is girdled 
landwards by a plain, several miles 
broad and long, wonderfully fertile, and 
a perfect hotbed. On both hands, until 
we reached the hem of the mountains, 
were orchards and olive woods, grain 
fields in the prime of their verdure, and 
great crimson and white farm buildings, 
each with a dialed wall, in the midst of 
perfumed gardens of orange and lemon 
trees. Larks were in the air, caroling 
over us and the dusty highway. There 
had been several wet days during the 
past fortnight to freshen the country 
and set a little stream trickling in the 
pretty defile, which by and by led us 
from the plain into the beautiful Vall- 
demosa. If tradition tells truth, in the 
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old days, Majorca was blessed with 
more rain than it getsin ourtime. A 
certain river enters the sea by the north- 
western gate of Palma’s walls. Its 
brown, smooth-cut rocks were dry 
while I was in the city, save where a 
host of washerwomen competed with 
each other round a single muddy pool, 
about a foot deep. Yet, in the fifteenth 
century, this innocent-looking water 
course wrought sad havoc in the city. 
On October 14th, 1403, it overflowed 
its banks, and carried sixteen hundred 
houses and five thousand five hundred 
men, women and children, pell mell 
into the sea. The disaster is commem- 
orated’ by an inscription on one of the 
columns in the nave of the cathedral. 

The change from the torrid plain to 
the shade of Valldemosa was enchant- 
ing. The hills were precipitous upon 
either side, with hardy fig and olive 
trees clinging to the red and white face 
of the cliffs; below, the more stately 
trees were mantled in moss, and the 
bushes bore a thick veil of clematis, 
bramble and wild vines, in right royal, 
lovely confusion. This was the vesti- 
bule to Valldemosa, a broader circular 
space between mountains, with gardens 
and bold crags and woods of ilex and 
other trees, and a tower or two, all 
seeming to centre upon a mass of build- 
ing on a rock perch in the bed of the 
valley, and with a green tiled cupola 
that glistened in the sunlight. 

We left our carriage at the porch of 
the old conventual buildings and, under 
guidance, rang a bell. A woman ap- 
peared and with much pleasant speech, 
in Castilian, led us over the church and 
up the belfry until we stood under the 
green-tiled cupola, with the hall and 
gardens and the smiling Valldemosa be- 
neath us. It was no such prodigious 
climb, but the air in the valley was so 
hot that we panted over the exertion. 
However, we gave ear to our guide’s 
tales, as we gazed into the zeodate 
flagged quadrangle at our feet, which, 
centuries ago, used to echo to the tread 
of the Carthusians of this rich establish- 
ment. The monastery was founded by 
Marin VII. of Arragon, in 1393, who, it 
is said, came here to be cured of a phthisis 
or an asthma. A painting illustrative 
of this incident in the history of Vallde- 
mosa may be seen in the old Exchange 
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of Palma, that beautiful building by the 
head of the harbor, with its four or- 
namented turrets. 

From the church tower we descended 
to the ancient residential part of the 
monastery. This is now used as coun- 
try chambers for certain rich families of 
Palma. The rooms have been lavishly 
decorated. The swing chairs and paint- 
ings and the curiosities on the walls be- 
token a turn of mind in the lessees by 
no means in sympathy with the ideal 
monkish character. It was all singu- 
larly fascinating. For there was a thick 
trellis of roses and bougainvillea and 
many another sweet smelling flower out- 
side the windows, and here,as elsé¢where 
in Majorca, the orange trees were in 
blossom. Within, it was sweetly cool, 
but the glow of the sun could be seen, 
through the balmy barricade, upon the 
farther gardens and the distant hill-tops. 
Here George Sand had the luck to be 
quartered during her stay in the 
island, fifty years back. She wrote her 


novel, ‘‘ Spiridion,” amid these fair sur- 
roundings, and was so caught by the 
beauty of Majorca that she unhesitat- 
ingly 


pronounced it the artist’s El 
Dorado. 

A drive from Valldemosa of but half 
an hour now brought us to Miramar, our 
haven for the night. The day had 
mellowed towards the evening, and as 
we broke upon the coast ( hundreds of 
feet above the sea) the ruddy glow of 
sunset was beginning to gather over the 
western water. Our road was in every 
way admirable. It was clear, however, 
that we were in the neighborhood of an 
important property. The word ‘* Veda- 
do!” ([entrance] ‘‘ forbidden ”) met our 
eyes, on boards stuck here and there in 
the primeval thickets of wild olive, 
myrtle, and many a shrub, clinging up- 
on the base of the mountains upon our 
right, and descending abruptly to the 
seaboard below us on the left. We 
were in the precincts of Miramar, the 
residence of his highness the Archduke 
Luis Salvador of Austria, 

Before starting from Palma, we had 
lunched atihe hotel in company with a 
venerable, white-headed,old gentleman, 
who proved to be the Archduke’s secre- 
tary and who was also bound for Mira- 
mar that same afternoon. The worthy 
gentleman had invited us to the place 
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in his master’s name. We looked for- 
ward with pleasure, therefore, to a sight 
of the manifold treasures, literary and 
artistic, which the Archduke keeps in 
his beautiful villa here by the sea. 
Somehow or other, however, we missed 
the villa; and the next morning departed 
from Miramar and its scholarly atmos- 
phere without seeing its owner. The 
place is scholarly in tone because it was 
here that Raymond Tully, in the thir- 
teenth century, wrote many of the three 
hundred and twenty-two books which 
bear his name, and because the Arch- 
duke, himself, here devotes himself to 
those studies and writings about the 
Belearic Islands and islanders which 
have already made him celebrated. He 
is the first publicist and historian in 
Majorca, and yet he lives here only dur- 
ing the winter and spring months of the 
year. 

It was nearly seven o’clock when we 
drew up in front of a bleak, three- 
storied edifice by the roadside. This 
was Miramar’s guest house. It wasa 
hotel and yet not a hotel. It assumed 
to bed and lodge the wayfarer, but not 
to feed him, nor would it offer hima 
bill when he departed. As a matter of 
fact the ‘‘hospederia,” as it is called, 
was built by the Archduke for the use 
of travelers, in order that his royal 
highness might not be thought curmud- 
geonly in his enjoyment of the exqui- 
site scenery round about. By the rule 
of the house, we might stay in it for 
three days and three nights, gratis; 
afterwards, it was our duty to make way 
for others. 

A couple of enormous boar hounds 
rose from the steps of the ‘‘ hospederia,” 
and gave us a somewhat dubious wel- 
come as we crossed the threshold. A 
little old woman, surprisingly voluble, 
next welcomed us and ushered us into a 
low room, furnished with nothing in the 
world but some hard wood chairs and a 
trestle table the length of the chamber. 
This was the refectory of the ‘‘hos- 
pederia.” There was some doubt if we 
could have been received in the house, 
had not the old woman been apprised 
of our coming by the higher powers. 
The weather had been so fine, the last 
two days, that all the nineteen beds in 
the building were in demand. A 
couple of bicyclists accosted the old 
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dame, a few minutes after us, and had 
to take their machines and ride on to 
Palma. We found ourselves in the 
midst of a lively throng of tourists, who 
had evidently come out to have a good 
time. They had their maid servant 
with them, and the laughter of the girls 
of the party (three in number, each 
with merry black eyes) was like music. 

Having dismissed our carman and 
given our hamper to the old woman, 
we wandered afoot, in the twilight, by 
the little paths cut in the hanging 
woods over the sea. The orange glow 
of sunset still lingered in the west and 
burnt through the dark scenery between 
us and the heavens. We _ purposed 
finding our way to the Archduke’s 
villa, late though it was; but soon we 
lost ourselves in the woods, and went 
hither and thither in the dusk, with the 
sound of falling water in our ears, un- 
certain what would happen. We came 
upon artificial spaces with a smack of 
fairy work about them, a white marble 
tower on the edge of a cliff, where it 
seemed possible to dive five hundred 
feet down into the sea. Next, a hang- 
ing garden with a fountain in the middle 


of a bed of smooth green turf; anda 
balustrade of white marble girding it 


from the woods. After that, a water- 
fall fed by an artificial tank, also of 
marble, in the clear pool of which the 
stars had already begun to mirror them- 
selves! Miniature temples above, 
colonnades and statues! We chanced 
upon them all, one after the other; and 
it was impossible not to enter into the 
spirit of romance which had urged the 
Archduke thus to make so attractive a 
compromise between art and nature. 
The worst of it was, however, that 
we lost our way very effectually in this 
labyrinth of beauty, and so got late to 
the ‘‘hospederia.” Our fellow guests 
were already supping, with many a jest, 
in the gloom; for we were lit by noth- 
ing except a sickly lamp or two of olive 
oil. And we, too, made shift to feast 
upon the tough fowl, the beef, and hard 
boiled eggs, oranges and wine which 
our landlord had put together for us. 
The crockery of the ‘‘hospederia” was 
at our service; and another of the 
Archduke’s notions was declared when 
we heard that everything in the house 
was of native manufacture, even to the 
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tumblers and the coarse dishes. There 
was an immense deal of laughter in the 
room, thanks to our friends and the 
oddities of the fat maid who waited 
upon the young ladies. Afterwards, 
when we had smoked our cigars again 
under the starlight, we sought our 
room, which held a couple of beds with 
variegated counterpanes. But there was 
some fun afoot which, for a while, kept 
us from retiring. We were neighbors 
to the: three pretty girls, who seemed 
to be in an ecstasy of pleasure when 
they realized it. We discovered them 
peeping at us from their door as we 
came up, laughing and pushing each 
other tothe front. Subsequently, when 
we foraged for water, they were still 
frolicking in the passage like a trio of 
kittens. And even when we were in 
bed, between clean but rather rough 
sheets, we could still hear the pealing 
of their merry voices. 

The next morning we were up at six 
o’clock, much refreshed. The evening 
air of Miramar was relaxing, but now 
we breathed with vigor. We thought 
we were early afoot, yet we found our 
companions had already breakfasted 
and gone away on their pleasure. We 
followed them with but little delay; 
the old dame made us two excellent 
cups of chocolate, accepted our dona- 
tion without ceremony, and gave us 
Godspeed. We were now upon a pedes- 
trian stage of our tour. The road to 
Soller, where we proposed sleeping, 
clings to the coast nearly all the way, 
and is rather downward than upward. 
We miscalculated the distance, which 
must be nearer fifteen miles than the 
eight or ten we reckoned it. 

Step by step, we were now approach- 
ing the high peaks of Majorca. They 
are not so very high, Ping Mayor, 
the loftiest, being only some four thou- 
sand feet above the sea. For all that, 
seen from Palma across the green plain, 
they have a very bold appearance. 
Eleven o’clock found us at Deya, a 
village half-way between Miramar and 
Soller. The interjacent cliff scenery 
is not stupendous. Here and there a 
crimson promontory, speckled with the 
mild silver-gray of wild olives, ran from 
the mainland into the sea, and the 
coast asa whole is here dangerous for 
yachts. 





ADOLPRH. 
A FAITHFUL FOOL. 


By Therese Guerin Randall. 


HE old Curé 
laid his pipe 
aside, and 
drew his chair 
closer to the 
box-like wood 
stove. He 
gathered his 
long soutane 
well about his 
thin legs and 
prepared to be 
sociable this 
stormy wintry 
night. 

‘“Yes, I, like you say, I have seen 
strange t’ings since I have been wmzs- 
sionaire. It make me much foneur, 
dat you desire I say you a lil’ Aistotre 
what I know amtrue. Ver’ well, I tell 
you "bout Adolph. 

‘“‘When I was de young priest, dere 
was not so many messenger of God in 


We 


dis part of Canada as dere is now. 
have on’y one mission house in de wes’ 
of Ontario den. 

‘* Dere was no railroad, an’ it was ver’ 
hard fer de emigrant to make hees way 


so far as dis. But see how it have 
change in t’irty year. Here have I de 
lil’ chapel in a village of near t’ree hun- 
dred peoples where once was on’y dis 
lil’ tavern on de edge of de tamaracks 
wood. We has de school an’ de docteur, 
an’ de store for all t’ing, an’ de black- 
smith shop—dat is grow much, eh, in 
so lil’ time ? 

‘*But in dose day long past it was 
diffrent. We know not de luxury den. 
I mus’ travel from settlement to settle- 
ment for many hundred miles ever’ 
year. I visit de white mans an’ de 
Indian in deir home, ’cause it was too 
far for dem to come to our lil’ mission 
to practice deir religion an’ take de 
sacrements. 

‘*On’y a few farms have been cut out 
of de wildness of bush den. Dey was 
ver’ small farm, an’ scatter ’way down 
de river ver’ far ’’part. In dose time I 
can on’y come where we is now once in 
de year, in de winter. You see, I mus’ 


work on de farm at de mission in sum- 
mer to make de vegetable grow so we 
won't starve. In de autumn I begin 
travel, an’ here I arrive generally in 
December. 

‘*T mus’ drive trough all kind of 
wedder, an’ meet many danger, but I 
don’t mind dat ’cause de heart was 
young an’ full of fire. Ah, my parish 
was ver’ big in dose past day, but dere 
was on’y few peoples in it. 

‘*T can’t never forget dat night when 
I was drive along dis road in my sleigh 
an’ see Adolph. It was jus’ before he 
go be trapper for de ver’ las’ time. De 
snow was deepon de groun’, an’ de 
moon was make it glis’en wit’ lil’ stars 
all over it. De big pines an’ tamaracks 
look so black beside it. I t’ink dose 
bare tree seem like de brown knotted 
finger of de airth what try reach heaven. 

‘*I was begin sing de hymn to make 
de lonliness not seem so big when I 
hear de large voice make music in dose 
mile an’ mile of silence so thick an’ 
broad. 

‘*It was not de hymn I hear, no, it 
was de boatman’s song, but it make my 
heart glad. No more did I feel I was 
’way far off in de waves of stillness, de 
solemn, awful ¢ternité where I seem so 
lil’ an’ so los’. Ah, sometimes even de 
priest forget dat God hol’ us ever in 
Hees breas’; his heart is what we call 
by dat word ¢ternit¢. 

‘* Well, ver’ soon I see de mans come 
out from de tamaracks, an’ spring into 
de road, far’bove where I was. I know 
who it mus’ be firs’ by dat loud, happy 
voice, an’ den by de fine, high figure, 
but mos’ by de fastness he have on de 
snow shoe. 

‘*T laugh wit’ glad to hear de song 
an’ see de human in dis wild place. 
More often have I hear de howl of de 
hungered wolf, and see de sabage crea- 
tures, but God have ever save me todo 
Hees work. 

‘*Well, as I lis’en to dat loud voice I 
say : 

“*Ah. I 
Ado]ph. 


know where goes my 
He run to jus’ de same place 
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as me. Both go to Mére Dertrain’s lil’ 
tavern ; he to see hees sweetheart, /a 
belle Elfride, an’ me to attend to my 
duty so holy.’ 

‘‘It t’aint no use for me to call dat 
happy Adolph, he don’t hear, ’cause he 
was make such noise. He can go more 
fas’ on the snow shoe dan my poor tire 
horse, can dat fine young mans, an’ 
soon he disappear far down de road 
where it bend ’round de river. 

‘* Dat was great favorite, dat Adolph. 
He was so full of speerits, ever gay, 
an’ he have de energy an’ courage what 
is need in dis place. 

‘*T have hear many wild stories ’bout 
him, but I can’t believe dem all. Some- 
times he take too much vedlle Jamaique 
I know, but I don’t t’ink it is true dat 
he ride in ‘la chasse galerie.’ \ People 
b’lieve dis ’cause he can walk so ver’ 
fas’ on de snow shoes, it is zucredible 
how fas’. 

‘Ah, you don’t know what is ‘/a 
chasse galerie?’ Well, de mans when 
dey* wish go many hundred miles in 
few hours take de paddle an’ step in de 
canoe an’ call on de debbil. Den dey 
promise sell deir soul to him while dey 
ride, an’ while dey steer clear of all 
church steeple, crosses, an’ such t’ing, 
de evil one make dem fly t’rough de 
sky. But dey mus’ never say one holy 
word, or touch one holy t’ing, ’cause if 
dey do dey drop to de airth at once. 
Dat is what peoples say Adolph have 
travel in to see hees sweetheart when 
he was ’way in de nort’wes’. 

‘¢*Well,’ say I dat night, as I try 
hurry a ver’ lil’ my poor horse, ‘I hope 
Adolph will make de confession to me 
to-night, for he go way, now dat de win- 
ter is begin, to de nort’wes’ to get de 
skins. I mus’ ask hees delle Elfride to 
talk de serious word wit’ him.’ 

‘In dose day I was de young enthust- 
ast. Always my thought have been for 
de good of my peoples. While my horse 
make hees way t’rough de deep sof’ 
snow I t’ink of many t’ing, but mos’ of 
all I t’ink of Elfride an’ her Adolph. 
Dey was so han’some, dose two, so 
happy an’ so well match. ‘Ah, God 
have will it,’ I say ; ‘He have made de 
love for each odder to be born in deir 
heart.’ 

‘*Soon after I was come to de tavern 
of Mére Dertrain. I was stiff wit’ de 
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col’ and ver’ tired, but soon de nice hot 
galette, eat by de big stove wit’ so 
much fire in him, make me feel all well 
*gain. 

‘¢Mére Dertrain talk ver’ much ’bout 
her Elfride while she fry de ga/ettes for 
me. She say: 

***It is de ver’ good match my girl 
makes wit’ Adolph, eh, M’sieu’ le Curé 
He is ver’ strong young mans, an’ de 
face, how fine he have! Den when 
hees ol’ fadder die he will own also de 
farm; dere is no odder child, as M’siew’ 
know. He is de good son; he work 
always wit’ hees fadder on de farm in 
summer, an’ den he mus’ get much 
money from de skins he sell in de win- 
ter.” 

‘*Dat night when I go to my room 
some one make de knock at my door. 
When I open it dere was Adolph lookin’ 
ver’ shame: 

‘**M’sieu’,’ he say, ‘I would like ver’ 
much to confess de sins to you. Elfride 
she give me no moment of peace till I 
do. She tell me to come now, an’ if you 
is not too tire—’ 

“**No, my Adolph,’ I say, ‘never too 
tire to help one soul to be pure ;’ an’ I 
put on my stole, an’ he—dat fine 
Adolph—kneel at my side and tell hees 
sin. 

‘Oh, I was ver’ happy mans when, 
after I give him de lil’ advice, I lif?’ my 
hands over him to give him de adsolu- 
tzon from all hees sin. 

‘Nex’ morning I was up ver’ early, 
*cause de peoples begin to confess jus’ 
so soon as possible, an’ till after ten I 
was busy dis way. Den we have de mass, 
an’ I was ver’ glad to see all take de 
sacrement, an’ ’mong dem Adolph and 
Elfride. 

‘* Ah, how beautiful de holiness make 
all t’ings! It is dis what govern de 
stars, an’ what make de blind lil’ seed 
toil t’rough de airth an’ grow an’ bloom 
when he hour has come. Holiness is 
jus’ de embroidered name for obedi- 
ence. 

‘**De lil’ tavern was ever full of pro- 
ples when I was dere, an’ when de 
mass is over we mus’ have de dinner all 
togedder. After dis begin de games. 

‘*T mus’ watch all de snow-shoe race, 
an’ whatever dey do, but dis time it was, 
as it ever was, Adolph who win when- 
ever dey run. He leave de starting 
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place like de swish of de rapids coming 
to de falls. He win so easy I mus’ 
laugh. 

‘‘Ever’ one was happy dose day; 
Mére Dertrain mos’ of all, cause she do 
such good business. 

‘‘An’ Elfride! Ah, how shall I tell 
somet’ing ’bout dat girl? She was ever 
help de modder, an’ she can sing all de 
time she work. Me, I like dat, it show 
de heart content. She have many 
lonely day an’ ver’ much hard work, 
but ever she have de laugh in de eye. 

‘* Well, de peoples, go way before it 
was get ver’ dark, but Adolph he stay 
till it was night. When he come say 
adieu to me he laugh an’ say: ‘ ‘ Nex’ 
time you will come here, M’siew’ le 
Curé, you mus’ marry Elfride an’ me. 
Den I go no more ’way from dis 

lace. 

‘‘While I was talk to de Widow 
Dertrain in de kitchen, I can see dos 
two young peoples inde bar. Elfride 
she help Adolph put on hees blanket 
coat an’ tie de red woolen sash so nice 
‘roun’ hees waist. He put hees tocque on 
hees head, an’ de big wool sock on hees 
feet an’ den he kiss Elfride. She box 


hees ear wit’ de tassel of hees tocque 


which hang over de side. Dey have 
much hap’ness, dose two young people. 

‘*When he was outside an’ put on 
hees snow-shoes I hear him call out: 

‘** Adieu, ma belle Elfride, when I 
come back no more we be separate.’ 

‘* Elfride stan’ so long at de door an’ 
watch dat fine Adolph dat her modder 
call to her: 

‘“*¢Come in, ma fille, and make de 
door shut. Thy lil’ sister wait thee 
for go to de bed.’ 

‘“*Den dat gay young girl she laugh 
an’ come to us dancing all de way. 
She have no fear of me, de young Curé. 
Fifine, so was name her sister of fifteen, 
was ’sleep wit’ de head on de lap of 
her modder. Elfride she wake her wit’ 
a kiss, an’ wit’ deir arm ’roun’ each 
odder dey go ’ way togedder. 

‘*Nex’ morning early I mus’ start 
for de nex’ station where meet my peo- 
ples for take de sacrement an’ hear de 
mass. I mus’ go ’cross de river an’ 
many miles t’rough de wood, an’ it is 
late night when I come dere. Elfride 
she give me de breakfas’ of hot pea 
soup an’ potacks. I don’t know den 
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dat never ’gain shall I hear dat gay, ever 
happy laugh as I lis’en while I eat. 

‘*In annoder year I come back to de 
tavern of her modder ’gain. I was 
much seprise when I met wit’ Elfride 
dat time. She have no more de bright 
red cheek, so roun’ an’ wholesome. 
She was ver’ t’in an’ white. De big 
black eyes dat was ever dance wit’ 
laugh now look at me like de sad, far- 
off eye of one speerit. De fire was all 
gone; on’y de sof’ glow of de embers 
what have burn out deir quick life was 
lef’. Dey was so sof’ dose eye, jus’ 
like de soul of sorrow have gone dere 
to stay an’ look out to me from hees 
dwelling. 

‘‘Ah, my heart was pain, an’ no 
more can I tease her like I use. I can 
on’y take both her han’s in mine an’ 
say ver’ quiet: 

‘** My poor, poor Elfride.’ 

‘Jus’ den her sister, Fifine, now so 
much de grown up womans I was se- 
prise, come to me and make de lil’ 
cou’tesy: 

‘* Ah, M’sieu’ Je Curé, you is ever in 
time; de peoples say dey mus’ never 
have much wait for you. Many has 
come, as you may see in de bar,’ she 
say while she hang up my buffalo coat. 

‘**Well I has on’y come dis far for 
four year,’ I make de reply, ‘an I 
have ever de good fortune wit’ de roads, 
but some time I may not beso happy dat 
way, I may get in de bad snow storm 
when I can’t not find de way, I may 
meet de snow drifts dat I can’t not go 
trough, I might freeze to death, it is 
all as God wish, not as I make it.’ 

‘*As I was look at dat young girls I 
was feel de shock. She was jus’ so like 
Elfride when I have seen her first. 
Jus’ de same short, lil’ figure, so: roun’ 
an’ plump. Jus’ de same long black hair 
in de braid hang’ down her back, de 
same red cheek, de same black eye. 
Jus’ so gay she was, an’ laugh so much 
an’ show de white teeth, an’ is so quick 
in her movements. 

‘“«*She is de same,’ I t’ink in, my 
mind, ‘de same an’ yet dif’rent.’ De 
heart, de soul is not much like in dese 
two. I could see dat while I look at 
de sisters. One pale an’ say lil’, de 
odder talk much, an’ is full of life an’ 
hap’ness.’ 

**When I has take off all my wrap, I 
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mus follow Fifine to de bar for greet 
my parish. Dere was many mans sit 
‘roun’ de stove an’ smoke an’ talk. 
Peoples what don’t often see deir neigh- 
bors. 

‘*Dey was all rise an’ take off deir 
ol’ tocques from de head but one. He 
don’t stir. I say to him ver’ stern 
when I have shake de han’s of my 
peoples: 

‘** Why don’t you rise? Is you so far 
‘mauvais sujet’ dat you don’t show 
some respec’ to de priest of God?’ 

‘‘T have step near de man what de 
odders try make stan’ up, and de next 
minute I was cry out: ‘Mon Dieu! 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 

** Dose eyes, once de han’some brown 
eye, now stare at me wit’ no expression 
—de eyes of one vrai fool. 

‘¢*Me, I love Elfride, I love Elfride, 
la belle Elfride, he repeat many time 
while allde res’ is silent. Dey feel 
my sorrow, dose rough mans, as I fall 
on my knee beside dat poor fool, an’ 
say: 

‘**Do you not know me, Adolph? 
Do you not remember M’siew’ le Curé?’ 

‘But he looked at me wit’ eyes so 


dull an’ say: ‘Me, I love Elfride, la 
belle Elfride.’ 

***God’s will be done,’ 
as I make de signof de cross, an’ go 


I mus’ sigh, 


‘way. ‘My poor, poor Adolph!’ I keep 
tink all dat night. 

‘‘But I mus’ tell you what have happen 
since de year before. I have say 
to you dat Adolph was de trapper, 
also dat he was a lil’ wild an’ take too 
much of vez/le jamatque sometime, eh? 

‘‘*Bout t’ree ‘week, after he have 
confess to me at de lil’ tavern he find 
heeself near de lumber camp where he 
have many friend. He stay ’mong de 
shanty mans an’ pull de /atzre, an’ play 
de games what dey have on New 
Years night, as it was the first of 
January. I don’t know for sure what 
have happenedto him. De _ shanty 
mans have all take too much ved/le 
Jamaique, dat is bout all we can b’lieve, 
dey tell so many dif’rent story. Some 
say dat when Adolph try jump de bar- 
rel’, as such mans do on dat night, 
he have fall on hees head an’ was in- 
sensible for long time. Odders say 
dat he wish much to see hees Elfride 
an’ call on de debbil to help him. 
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Of course he can’t not go many hun- 
dred mile on de snow shoe in one night 
an’ dey say he have ride in ‘/a chasse 
galerie! 

‘*As de canoe rise into de air he 
t’ink how seprise will be Elfride, an’ he 
forget hees compact not to say de holy 
word. ‘Ah, Sainte Vierge, he say, 
‘how seprise will be my—’ but he don’t 
never finish dose word. Jus’ so soon 
as he say de holy name of de Bless’ 
Virgin de debbil’s power was gone. 

‘‘Adolph an’ hees canoe drop down 
t’rough de tamaracks, an’ when hees 
friends pick him up he don’t know 
nothing. It was long time before he 
open hees eyes ’gain, an’ when he do 
he was fool! But he have not forget 
Elfride, an’ so soon as he can get 
‘way he manage to come back to de 
lil’ tavern. 

‘* An’ how hard was all dis for El- 
fride! De good daughter, de faithful 
one, de true child of de church, her 
heart was break. 

‘*Dere was shadder on de lil’ log 
tavern dose days, but Fifine, de jolie 
young Fifine, she was de brightness 
for all. Jus’ so like Elfride have once 
look. She laugh too de same, an’ she 
sing all day de happy song at de work. 

‘*It was ver’ sad to see Elfride go 
*bout dat rough lil’ kitchen like she 
can work well, ’cause she have ever 
work, but de hap'ness in do it was 
all done. 

‘*She can’t not read, she was so far 
*way from de school in dose day, an’ 
dere was nothing to do for amusement 
for such serious mind. She mus’ jus’ 
scrub, cook an’ knit to morning till 
night. In de summer dere was de 
work on de farm, de tavern an’ farm 
too; dat was de on’y change in de year, 
an’ lil’ excitement when I mus’ come. 

‘It make de pain in my _ heart 
when I see how tire’ she look in dose 
eye where always de sorrow speaks to 
me. She do not laugh wit’ de young 
mans like she use’; an’ dey, dey step 
ver’ sof’ an’ dey talk ver’ sof’ when 
dey are near her, jus’ like dey mus’ in 
de chapel. 

‘*Her modder, de widow Dertrain, 
say to me while I sit by de stove in de 
kitchen to make myself warm: 

‘**She will get over love dis poor 
Adolph. I is sure God ain’t goin’ let 
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such good daughter, who help de mod- 
der, be ever like dis. She will marry 
some good mans, ‘cause I wish have 
some here. She won’t never disobey 
de modder, me. I have de rheumatique 
and I can’t not do de man’s work so 
well as I use’ in odder day. It is hard 
since my good mans die.’ 

‘*Den she go put de wood in de fire, 
an’ she say: ‘Baugh, dere is need 
more wood here,’ an’ she call: ‘Adolph, 
Adolph.’ 

‘* De tall foolish fellow, what was 
once so fine, come to de door. 

‘“*Why has you not fill de wood 
box?’ ask Mére Dertrain ver’ cross. 
‘See you not M’siew’ le Curé,’ she say, 
‘dat you stan’ dere wit’ de cap on you’ 
head ?’ 

‘* Adolph he look at her ver’ sullen 
an’ walk ’way to hees companions in de 
bar. 

‘**Come, my Fifine, you can make 
him do all t’ing,’ she say, ver’ coax to 
her young daughter. ‘Go tell Adolph 
to bring in some wood.’ 

**Soon I see dat Adolph carry in 
many armsful from de shed by de 
kitchen, an’ put dem by de fire. Allde 
time he smile hees foolish smile at 
Fifine. 

‘“**«He don’t know Elfride no more 
since she have change so much, an’ he 
won’t do nothing for her. He call 
Fifine hees ‘‘ Belle Elfride,”’ whisper 
de modder to me, ‘’cause she look so 
like her sister in dose happy days.’ 

‘‘ Before I leave de tavern to go on 
‘round my wide circle of so many, many 
miles ’way, I see dat what she tell me 
is true. Adolph is ver’ cross to de real 
Elfride, and when she speak to him so 
sof’ and gentle, he don’t never answer. 
He was ever stubborn an’ silent excep’ 
to Fifine. 

‘*De nex’ December I have still de 
good fortune wit’ de good roads; and I 
come to de tavern of de widow Dertrain 
in de secon’ week in December, as I 
always mus’ do ever’ year. 

‘¢Many of my peoples have gather 
an’ wait for me, an’ dere was many 
young mans. Dis make me glad, till I 
see dey come more for de games, an’ 
for love of Fifine, den for de religion. 
Dis gay lil’ Fifine have many lover, but 
none dat love her like dat foolish 
Adolph. 
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‘On my way here I have stop at de 
tarm of hees fadder, as I mus’ always do 
for rest and food. I hear much dat give 
me trouble ’bout dis poor young mans, 

‘** When he was hame,’ say hees fad- 
der, ‘he won’t work sometimes for 
days, but stay in bed and don’t eat, but 
jus’ say all de time, ‘‘I love my Elfride.’ 
Now he stay ever at de tavern of Mére 
Dertrain; dere he mus’ work.’ 

‘*Dis was all true I see when I was 
at de lil’ log tavern. He is, dis poor, 
poor Adolph, like one slave. He hunt 
far off for game, he saw and split de 
wood, he carry de water from de river, 
or melt de snow, he go wit’ de mail 
once in de month to de village many 
miles away where de stage go from. 
Oh, I can’t never tell you how much he 
do, an’ Mére Dertrain, de ver’ shrewd 
womans for make money, she don’t give 
him nothing but what he mus’ eat. 

‘‘Elfride tell me dis, an’ she have 
de tear in de eye. 

‘** Oh, dey don’t have some feeling 
for de poor Adolph,’ she say. ‘You 
can’t t’ink how he mus’ work, an’ he 
don’t even get ’nough to eat.’ 

‘But Adolph t’ink he was ver’ well 
pay, cause always Fifine she smile on 
him; she do on ever’ odder young mans, 
too. 

‘*My heart was sore wit’ pain dat 
day when I go out on de road. De 
moon was jus’ rise behin’ de trees as I 
walk up an’ down. I was say my office, 
an’ de priest mus’ be ’lone, ’cause he 
can’t not speak to de human while he 
talk hees office to God. Jus’ as I finish, 
de tall figure fly pas’ me wit’ de mail 
bag on hees back. When he reach de 
lil’ tavern I see dat he stagger—almos’ 
fall. I know by hees fastness on de 
snow shoe dat it was Adolph. 

‘*T go ver’ quick to hees side, but jus’ 
den Fifine she open de door, an’ I hear 
her say to de young mans, ‘I tol’ you 
he would run all de way, an’ back, if I 
say him to do it, an’ he has. See, he 
have bring back de mail.’ 

‘“‘Adolph he look in de face of Fifine 
an’ he don’t stagger no more wit’ being 
so tire, he walk in proud an’ straight. 

‘I was ver’ mad wit’ dis foolish girls. 
She have tell dat poor Adolph to run so 
many miles when he should take de 
oxes an’ sleigh. She have do dis jus’ 
to show de young mans how he love her. 
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‘««Come to you modder, Fifine,’ I say 
ver’ stern, an’ she look much ’fraid 
when she see I have been outside too an’ 
hear what she was tell. 

‘Ah, Mechante,’ say de modder to 
her when she have lis’en to me, ‘you 
was ver’ bad to make dat pauvre run so 
many mile, besides to-morrow he mus’ 
go back an’ bring de t’ings I have tol’ 
him to get fer me at de village. He 
have brought on’y de mail. M’sieu,’ 
she say to me, ‘you mus’ not be so mad, 
‘cause Fifine she don’t mean some harm, 
she is on’y like de fun 7 

‘¢¢ Fun, modder,’ broke in Elfride wit’ 
much of passion in de voice, ‘how can 
you call it dat, ma mére? You mus’ 
know it is cruel, it is—,’ but de big sob 
break her voice an’ she can’t say no 
more. 

‘‘It was ’bout nine o’clock dat I was 
go to bed. I mus’ pass de kitchen, 
‘cause my room is on de odder side of 
de house, an’ I can see Fifine wit’ some 
young mans. One of dem, Henri Gau- 
chert, was hol’ both her han’s an’ say 
while he was laugh so loud: 

**¢ You mus’ marry de man what win 
de snow shoe race, eh, Fifine? Promise 
you do, ’cause dat will be me. I do not 
let you go till you say yes.’ 

‘**Fifine an’ all de odders was laugh 
much, all but Adolph. He have jus’ 
come in de door wit’ some wood for de 
stove, an’ hees eyes look cunning and 
ver’ strange as he lis’en. 

‘«*Ves,’ say Fifine, ‘I promise what 
you is ask, if you let me go now,’ an’ 
Henri loose de han’s. 

‘*De next day was de games like dey 
have always when I come. I mus’ go 
see dem to please my peoples. I was 
not surprise when as I stan’ on de river 
bank I see Adolph go pas’ wit’ hees 
snow shoes throw over de shoulder. 
He was goin’ in de race. 

‘*Dey was all laugh when he put on 
hees snow shoes, but him he don’t mind 
if dey make de fun, he say nothing. 

‘‘As dey was stan’ side to side ready 
for start, I tink how fine was Adolph, 
so tall *bove de odders, so straight an’ 
light, wz vrai figure for run. When 
dey have de word to go he can make 
such fas’ time that I mus’ laugh. Yet 
have I de pain in de heart to t’ink he 
was fool, dis fine fellow, who can keep 
so far ’way from dose odders in dat race. 
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Down de river, so deep in snow, he fly 
to de pole wit’ de red flag. He turn 
roun’ it an’ come back so swift widout 
trouble it seem, an’ win de race. De 
bes’ of de odders have gone lil’ more 
den tree quarter way. 

‘**You mus’ marry me, Elfride,’ cry 
dat foolish Adolph, as he run to Fifine 
widout stop, ‘You have promise marry 
de winner,’ an’ he was ver’ grave. 

‘**But I have say dat on’y for make 
fun, you fauvre Adolph, don’t you know 
dat ?’ she say. 

‘*He on’y look at her wit’ dat foolish 
look of love he always do when he is 
near her. Me, I see dat he do not take 
de meaning of her word, he don’t know 
what it is ‘to make fun.’ 

‘*When we was all back in de tavern 
after de games I call him to me an’say: 

‘**My poor Adolph, you mus’ not love 
dat girl; she is not you’ good Elfride. 
She is on’y thoughtless lil’ Fifine, who 
has not discover she has one heart of 
her own, an’ how can she know dat you 
have one, to make suffer ?’ 

‘‘He lis’en, but me, I see it was no 
use talk, he can’t never un’erstand. 

‘‘Ah, I was feel ver’ bad, an my heart 
was as lead when once more I mus’ go 
from dat poor Elfride, who fight ’gainst 
dis treatment of her Adolph, all for 
nothing. I mus’ t’ink of what her mod- 
der have say to me de night after de 
games: 

‘***M’sieu’, I want youdo de goodness 
to say some advice to Elfride. You 
mus’ tell her she mus’ no more love dat 
Adolph. She owe de duty to her mod- 
der, an’ me I want her marry de good 
mans. I need one here on de farm to 
manage t’ings for me. She is disobedi- 
ent, is Elfride, ’cause I have tell her she 
mus’ on’y talk to Adolph to make him 
work, but she speak to him like he was 
you, M’sieu’, or some odder great mans. 
Dat won’t not do, I don’t like have her 
fry de hot ga/ettes for him, an’ knit him 
de warm stocking an’ sew de button on 
hees ol’ flannel shirt. He aint no good 
to marry wit’—he is on’y fool.’ 

‘** Elfride will never.marry some one 
now, Mére Dertrain,’ I say,” ‘‘ You 
mus’ let her ‘lone. She is one strange 
girl to find here in dis wil’ country. 
Her great heart is more noble, her feel- 
ings more refine’ den peoples here can 
ever un’erstand, Fifine will marry jus’ 
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as you wish, she is de lil’ Canadienne in 
ever way. She will not make de fool- 
ish marriage, nor be carry away by 
love. 

‘‘De modder was comfort by dis; she 
do not know my meaning no more den 
she can read de soul of Elfride. 

‘“‘De nex’ year when I was come I 
mus’ marry some one. Fifine was de 
bride, and her mans was Henri Gau- 
chert, the young mans what have ask her 
to marry wit’ de winner of de snow- 
shoe race. 

‘Adolph was kep’ busy in de bar 
while I was make de marriage; but 
when de fiddlers begin play, an’ ever’ 
one was dance in de kitchen, he come 
in. 

‘* Henri Gauchert was try drag Elfride 
out to dance wit’ him, an’ ever’ one cry 
out: 

‘**Oh, she mus’ take off her shoes! 
She mus’ take off her shoes! Her sis- 
ter, what is younger den she is, is 
marry first.’ ; 

‘* Dey begin try to pull off de shoes 
of Elfride as she sit near me by de 
door. Adolph stan’ by an’ watch, an’ 


when he see de shoes off, an’ Elfride 
dragged ‘long de floor in de stocking 


feet, he say to her: 

‘** Why must you take off you’ shoes? 
No one else has do it.’ 

‘* Elfride look at him wit’ eyes so full 
of pity, and say : 

***Oh, you pauvre Adolph, don’t you 
know not dat’ 

‘**T am marry firs’,’ break in Fifine, 
laughing at hees queer look, ‘an’ I am 
de younges’. Dis is my weddin,’ an’ 
she mus’ in de stockin’ feet dance. 
Here is my mans,’ she say, taking de 
han’ of Henri Gauchert. 

***Qh, no, you is not marry,’ laugh 
Adolph in hees foolish way. ‘You is 
goin’ marry wit’ me.’ 

‘* Ever’ one was shout, an’ de bride- 
groom say, as he take de chin of dat 
lil’ Fifine in hees han’: ‘‘ You is de 
vraie coquette, an’ have break many 
heart;’ and he kiss her. 

‘*De eyes of Adolph grow big wit’ 
anger when he see dis, an’ before some 
one know what he mean he have struck 
dat bridegroom on de forehead so hard, 
an’ Henri fall to de floor, like a tree dat 
is dead. 
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‘* Adolph stan’ an’ look at him wit’ 
hees lips drawn back over hees teeth 
like de wil’ animal. 

‘*Ever’ one was run at him, dis 
pauvre ; while Fifine kneel by her hus- 
ban’ and call, ‘Henri! Henri!’ I t’ink 
mus’ Adolph have been kill if Elfride 
had not throw herself on hees neck. 

‘** He do not know what he do,’ she 
cry, ‘an’ he has been treat ver’ cruel. 
Fifine have deceive him; she can make 
him un’erstan’ dat she is going be 
marry, but she won’t never tell him. 
Me, I have try to let him know how it 
was, but it ain’t no use, he never lis’en 
to me. Oh! M’sieu’ le Curé, come 
save my poor Adolph.’ 

‘* But she don’t need call me wit’ dat 
voice so full of de terror. I have raise 
my han’ an’ de peoples so full of de 
fury fall ’way from dat Adolph, who 
don’t know hees danger. 

‘**Adolph,’ say I, an’ I beg God to 
let dis foolish one know what I tell him, 
‘Adolph, lis’en well to what I mus’ say. 
You’ Fifine, de girl you call you’ Elfride, 
ts marry to Henrt Gauchert! She can't 
never be you’ Elfride no more!’ 

‘* Dere was such silence you can hear, 
de heavy breathing of Mére Dertrain 
who is so fat. Adolph he look at me 
wit’ such strange eye. He get ver’ pale 
an’ ver’ red. Den he push Elfride 
‘way an’ wit’ a mad cry he run into 
de night. 

‘**Let him go, de fool is dangerous,’ 
say Mére Dertrain, but Elfride have 
follow; an’ me, when I see dat de 
bridegroom was on his feet ’gain all 
well, I go after Elfride—out de back of 
de house.’ 

‘* Adolph have trip over de saw-horse 
what stan’ outside de kitchen door, 
where he have leave it when he was 
saw de wood de day before. As I step 
out I see dat Elfride she was kneel at 
hees side an’ was say: 

‘*‘Oh, my Adolph, come thou back 
wit’ me. Do not run off far in de col’ 
night where you may freeze. Oh, dey 
has treat you ver’ bad, but you has ever 
de love of my heart. Won’t you’not go 
wit’ me in de light an’ warm inside? 
See, you has no coat, on’y de thin flan- 
nel shirt all worn an’ old. Come my—’ 
But she can’t make him do as she wish 
dese day. Once more he spring ’way 
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from her arms, and disappear down de 
road into de woods beyond. 

‘‘T have snatch de snow shoes from 
de nail in de wood shed an’ when I 
have pull off my cowhide boots I strap 
dem on fas’, One pair sock was not 
ver’ warm on de feet, eh, but me I was 
too much excite to feel dat. 

‘**Go in an’ call de mans, my poor 
Elfride, we follow Adolph an’ bring 
him back, else he may perish.’ 

‘*She stop cry and obey me. Soon I 
was follow by many mans wit’ de pine 
torch, but we don’t see Adolph. 

‘**He may have climb de tree for 
hide, or he may have jump in de air 
hole in de river to get drown,’ say 
some ones. But when we go down de 
steep bank we can’t not tell, ’cause 
dere is so many track in de snow since 
we have watch de many games which 
we have also had dat day.’ 

‘*All de time Elfride have follow us 
’bout, an’ when we shout hees name, she 
sob, ‘ Adolph, Adolph.’ 

‘* She refuse leave when I ask her to 
go to de womens in de house, an’ me I 
can’t not look on her white face an’ be 
stern. So I call to de mans dat it ain’t 
no use to search dese great woods what 
cover near de whole country den. 

‘** Adolph know hees way mong de 
pines an’ tamaracks better den all of us 
togedder,’ I say, ‘an’ all we can do is 
to ask God to protect him.’ 

‘*T was near freeze, an’ my foots was 
pain ver’ much when I was go inside, 
But I mus’ feel shamed of my weakness 
when I look at Elfride. She don’t seem 
cold or tire like de res’. It was on’y 
de heart what suffer in dat poor girl. 

‘*One day more den two year after 
dis a tall t’in man walk into de tavern 
on de snow shoes. When he have 
take dem off he go tode stove an’ look 
in it to see if it is full, den he go to de 
woodshed an’ bring in some wood. All 
de time he mutter: 
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‘“*T love my Elfride, I love my 
Elfride.’ 

‘*It was Adolph come back from no 
one knew where. 

‘*Poor Elfride, she would never 
more be pain by dese foolish word 
which he mean for her sister. Dat 
gentle one she was never get well from 
de night Fifine have marry, an’ in lil’ 
more dan one year she was no more on 
airth. Ah, well, God have right to take 
her, an’ me, I is Hees priest, an’ mus’ 
not complain. But ever when I come 
dose firs’ years when I was young, I go 
to de lonely grave near de edge of de 
tamarack wood, an’ I say de prayer an’ 
when I build de lil’ chapel here I have 
raise it over dat spot where sleep de 
gentle Elfride. 

‘* An’ Fifine ? 

‘““Ah, here she comes from de 
kitchen. Dat rosy, roun’ lil’ widow 
what own de tavern now, was one time 
de gay lil’ Fifine. 

‘*We call her Mére Gauchert now, 
an’ she has been widow many year. 
She is ver’ prosperous, de good business 
womans like her modder was when she 
live. Fifine is ver’ smart. See how 
quick she move, an’ scol’ dat ol’ mans 
what polish de t’ings on de bar all de 
time. 

‘*Have you notice dis ol’ mans how 
he carry hees head far out like it nearly 
hang from hees neck? Jus’ as one gan- 
der it makes him look while he work, 
work ever’ minute, and smile on Mére 
Gauchert when she is near. 

‘*He is happy, dis poor ol’ fellow, 
*cause he loves. Ah, me! I know dat 
love is de green paradise where dwells 
ever but one Adam and hees Eve. So 
is he always in joy, dis ragged mans, 
for he knows not’ing but to love; he 
feel not’ing on’y dat. 

‘**Me, I love my Elfride, I love my 
Elfride,’ he mutters all day, dis poor, 
faithful fool, Adolph.” 





MODEL YACHTS. 


THEIR BUILDING AND FITTINGS. 


By Franklyn Bassford. 


* FIRST PAPER. 


HE widespread interest evinced 
in the articles published in Out- 
inG in February and March of 
last year, and the consensus of 

opinion amongst yachtsmen, designers, 
naval architects and officers of the navy, 
that the sport is a valuable assistance in 
determining scientific facts in yachting, 
renders it unnecessary to further labor 
that point. The volume of correspond- 
ence which I have received however 
from all parts of the Union and of 
Canada, has assured me that there is 
need for those articles to be supple- 
mented in some particulars. 

In the first place, it is very desirable 
that the two methods, in those articles 
detailed for constructing the hulls of 
models should be supplemented by a 
third method, which experiment has 
proved to bea great time-saver. In the 
second place, it is desirable that to the 
lines of the two designs already given, 
should be added another and improved 
one; and, thirdly, that the methods by 
which the metal fittings, hitherto often 
so difficult and costly to obtain, can be 
home-made, should be described by 
diagram and precept. 





*Paper 2 will deal mainly with details of fixtures and 


sail plans. 


Readers of Outine will remember in 
the February and March numbers of 
95, I submitted some plans and sug- 
gestions on model yachts, in which I 
assumed that prospective builders would 
have considerable familiarity with their 
methods and equipments, and that | 
gave very little attention to details, 
beyond enumerating a few of the more 
important features. 

While offering now a new and im- 
proved plan of construction, it is the 
particular purpose of these articles to 
submit suggestions, all of which are 
more or less subject, of course, to modi- 
fication, which may still present points 
not previously touched: ‘The _ illus- 
trations herewith of various parts of 
rigs are from sketches of the arrange- 
ments I employ on my own boats, and 
are practically efficient and economical. 
While retaining all necessary strength, 
lightness is combined with a certain 
finish and general appearance, equal to 
the best results of much more elaborate 
and expensive fixtures. 

By the employment of these devices, 
the cost from machine shops of all nec- 
essary fittings is reduced to a minimum 
of $15.00 or $16.00 for a 35-inch model, 
or about one-half of what it would or- 
dinarily be by castings, etc., without in 
the slightest degree sacrificing either 
strength or symmetry. 

The plans presented do not go the 
whole length of the ‘built fin-keel” 
form of the largest racing sloops, prin- 
cipally because such models require the 
most expert handling for great suc- 
cesses, and are not to be commended to 
the average model yachtsman in com- 
parison with legitimate keel shapes of 
far steadier sturdiness. 

Since last season I have experimented 
with the method of constructing the 
hulls from the ‘‘ water lines” sawn in- 
side and outside with good results, both 
in materially easing the labors involved 
and in saving very much otherwise 
necessary time 
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Where a hull is built by glueing up 
planks previously sawed to the outside 
lines a/one, and the builder is only able 
to give an average of two or three hours 
per day to the work, he would find oc- 
cupation for many weeks before cutting 
the form to a fair exterior and light- 
ness, while, by first sawing both within 
and without, one of my correspondents, 
a young gentleman in Massachusetts, 
produced a completely cut hull in forty 
working hours. 

The method, however, involves the 
most constant care, and cannot be com- 
mended to the inexpert. Where the 
planks are still solid, small errors may 
easily be rectified, which would not be 
possible if they were already hollowed 
out. So, then, the strictest adherence 
to each and every predetermined curve 
is peremptorily demanded. 
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An erroneous impression prevails that 
such boats cannot be made sufficiently 
strong, if also very light. As a matter 
of fact, glue is stronger than wood of 
the same thickness, and a_ properly 
glued hull may be made much stronger 
than one built of the same lightness 
either by cutting out a solid block or 
planking frames cut to the ‘‘body” 
lines. 

If the ‘‘ water” lines be marked out 
on planks previously planed to ex- 
actly one inch even thickness their 
whole length, determined to be abso- 
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lutely without variation in their thick- 
ness or depth, the outside form may be 
sawed off and all may be glued and 
jacked together the same day and, if 
allowed to stand two days more, cut- 
ting may be safely commenced to pro- 
duce the curves of *‘ body” lines, which 
should first be reproduced on card- 
board cut out as templates and fitted 
up squarely from top to bottom, at equi- 
distances the whole length. 

If, however, the inside lines are also 
sawed out—having in each case been 


marked on the plank, at /cast one-half 


inch within the next lower water line all 
round, not more than two planks should 
either be sawed out or glued up within 
twenty-four hours. If all were sawed 
and glued the same day, when the glue 
was still soft and pliant, the hollowed- 
out wood would be unable to resist the 
pressure of the jacks, and the whole 
form would spread out of shape. 


Begin best, then, at the L. W. L. as - 


shown on plan and glue to it, first, 
the plank next above. On the second 
day glue on the next plank above 
that and also the next dclow the 
L.W. L. Proceed in this way until 
the lowest ‘‘ water” line has been 
added, as drawn in the plan, and also the 
uppermost one, when the deadwood 
may be added, of one piece for the bal- 
ance of the depth or in two pieces 
glued first together and set on verti- 
cally, instead of by lengths as used 
above. The advantage of using two 
planks set side by side is that the upper 
edge of deadwood is more than one 
inch in thickness, and you may not pos- 
sess a single plank which would be thick 
enough for your purpose. Again, a 
further advantage is found in the fact 
that you may, if you please, first cut 
out on the inner face of each plank 
the form of slot necessary to receive 
the plate of the fin-keel, of whatever 
design you may select. Protect the in- 
terior cut with a couple of coats of paint 
before putting the planks together, as 
it is always difficult to paint the inside 
of a deep slot (which should not be 
more than one-eighth of an inch in- 
width) if working from the outside. 

Of course, if you fasten on the fin- 
plate by outside turn-buttons or screws, 
no slot is necessary, but the slot is usu- 
ally preferred to outer fastening, from 
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the fact that the finished exterior of the 
hull looks neater by that arrangement 
when the boat is out of water and the 
fin-keel is not in place. 

When planks are sawed inside as well 
as out, you may insure safety from their 
warping out of shape, before being glued 
or afterward, by going round the outer 
and inner sides with warm boiled oil, 
avoiding contact, however, with the top 
or bottoms which are to take the glue. 

After the hull has been cut to all 
‘‘ water” and ‘‘ body ” lines, the heights 
of each of the latter should be carefully 
marked on tops, and the sheer line of 
deck most accurately shaped. Nothing 
can so disfigure a hull as an unsightly 
sheer line: it completely nullifies the 
good general appearance of the boat. 

The deck line, as drawn in the plan, 
is, of course, the top of the deck, and, 
in cutting the sheer line, allowance must 
be made for the thickness of the deck, 
which must not be added to the height 
of the side. As the forward end of the 
boat for about three inches aft of the 
rail-heads is usually left solid to hold 
the bowsprit gammon strap with suffi- 
cient strength to resist a hard collision, 
I generally start the deck from that 
point by cutting down the necessary 
eighth-inch allowance and then trim the 
top of sides down exactly that distance 
all the way round; so that when the 
deck is finally in place the original 
height is not exceeded at any point. 

It is wise also to leave the extreme 
after-end of a boat solid for not less than 
an inch and a half, even though it is 
customary to put the deck on over it all. 
The deck, by the way, should have 
blocks of wood glued up to its under 
side at every point where any fixture is 
to be attached, so that they may never 
get adrift and go rattling round inside, 
where they cannot then be reached. 
Each one should be another eighth in 
thickness, at least, and several times the 
width or length of the object to be at- 
tached above. 

Before laying a deck, besides the nec- 
essary cutting out of the hull, which 
may finally be held at about in. aver- 
age thickness, the whole interior should 
be covered with strips of cheese-cloth, 
cut on the bias, two inches wide, and laid 
in with glue. When dry, another coat 
of glue may well be added over all 
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before covering in with one or two final 
coats of paint, which should also be ap- 
plied to the under side of the deck. 

If you cut the hull to anything less 
than ,,in. thickness, it will certainly be 
necessary to strengthen it with two 
transverse bulkheads. This may be 
quite easily accomplished without meet- 
ing any mechanical difficulty, although 
still not without careful and prolonged 
work. ‘Take two pieces of red cedar or 
cigar-box-wood, about Y%in. thickness, 
and shape them to conform exactly to 
the inside of the hull, one at the rigging 
and the other just forward of the rud- 
der-pipe. Cut a piece of pine about 
three feet in length of a triangular 
shape, with equal faces of about Yin., 
and saw off very short lengths of from 
yin. to Yin. (to be varied to fit the long- 
er or shorter sweep of the inside curves), 
and glue each piece up separately all 
the way round the bottom and sides of 
the cedar bulkhead, both forward and 
aft of it. When dry, paint over the 
whole, and that joint will hold longer 
than any other part of the boat, besides 
subdividing her into water-tight com- 
partments, and practically rendering 
her unsinkable from any leak in any one 
division. With such arrangement a boat 
will carry her lead and sails in any 
weather and hold her shape, even though 
the hull be cut to not more than ‘in. 
general thickness, and never even faintly 
resemble any of the ‘‘ballasted blad- 
ders” you’ve read about. 

Some model builders fix a brass pipe 
of sufficient diameter to take in the 
mast between deck and deadwood, and 
step the mast in that way. I object to 
the pipe, however, as unnecessary 
weight. A mast can be stepped with 
equal rigidity without the pipe, by 
merely slightly diminishing the diameter 
at the bottom of the spar and boring a 
step in the deadwood. The latter plan 
is still open to the objection that, un- 
less a rubber ring is inserted at or 
beneath the partners, there is always a 
likelihood of a leak at this point, and I 
consider that the best method is to brace 
the deck by a solidly-fixed stick below, 
at the mast partners, and, leaving the 
deck unopened, screw a socket on top 
to receive the mast. A fairly good 
métal fixture for cleats, etc., is neces- 
sary at this point in any event, and I 
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combine them all by the socket I use 
and have roughly sketched and given 
herewith, made practically and easily by 
hacksawing, a brass pipe of 5@in. inside 
diameter, annealing by heat to a cherry 
color, and then merely bent into the 
necessary form, and bored through to 
take screws to hold it to the deck. A 
neat finish can be given by cutting 
another part or plate from thin sheet 
brass of the (octagonal) usual form and 
laying it below the socket, and attach- 
ing all by screwing through and through. 

It will be noticed (see illustration) 
that a slot is cut down on the after side 
of the standing socket to receive the L 
angle, to which the main boom hook or 
gooseneck is attached. If, on the con- 
trary, a lug were left on the socket for 
the same purpose, it would then be nec- 
essary to slack the throat-halliards and 
disengage the boom from the socket 
before the mast and rig could be re- 
moved. If the latter were to be a rare 
event no harm would result; but if, as 
in my own case, it were a matter of 
frequency, lowering and hoisting the 
mainsail’s throat, engaging and disen- 
gaging the boom very often will, ulti- 
mately, result in getting the sail pulled 
and stretched considerably out of shape, 
which is something to be seriously con- 
sidered. By having the socket slotted 
and the boom fixed to the mast, the 
whole can be pulled out together, and 
the throat or peak halliard need never, 
or rarely, be altered from its original 
strain. 

In taking the rig from place to place 
Islacken only the ‘‘ jumper stay,” which 
extends from tack to peak, as shown in 
illustration of gaff, etc., and then turn 
the boom and gaff both up against the 
mast and make a temporary lashing, by 
twisting round and binding them there 
with the standing rigging. The slot in 
socket also has another advantage, in 
that it practically locks the mast in its 
position square to the sides of the ship, 
and prevents the possibility of its ever 
varying in the smallest degree, which is 
a desirable and happy accomplishment 
for many reasons. The jaws of the 
gaff, as well as the hook or gooseneck 
on main’ boom, as shown in the illus- 
trations, are simply annealed brass wire 
bent tothe necessary forms. Gaff jaws 
of wood, similar to those once used on 
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large yachts, are inefficient on models, 
and from their arbitrary lightness al- 
ways liable to fracture. 

Even the largest yachts now begin to 
show all metal fixtures, which all will 
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the forwardmost screw eye—owing to 
lack of space—was drawn much too 
close to the second, and should be put 
in with something like a foot of space 
between them on a 4o-inch main boom. 
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ultimately be provided with. At the 
inboard and outboard ends of both gaff 
and boom, bands with single eyes 
should be provided, to which the ends 
of the sail will be sewn 

The main-sheet can be quickly at- 
tached to and detached from the main 
boom by opening slightly three small 
brass screw eyes, to be spaced similarly 
to those shown in sketch of boom; but 
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The pennants to gaff for peak hal- 
liards, are simply turned round the spar 
and lashed, or bound with No. 16 cotton, 
which, by the way, is also used for. all 
sewing on sails, etc., etc. 

The eyes or rings on pennants which 
take the places of blocks, may be left 
loosely or lashed in place after the hal- 
liards have been hauled up—to verify 
the proper points of effective haul. 
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The upper part of the peak halliard is 
provided with a ‘‘ jam bowline,” or roll- 
ing knot, as it is sometimes called, 
which can be pushed along the line in 
either direction. It will hold wherever 
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to the deck at all. In this way it is 
equally efficient, and saves the weight 
of so much unnecessary line. Peak 
halliards and others on large. boats are 
brought down to the decks, or even 
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placed, and so tightens or slackens the 
string. 

The halliard will go loosely through 
the middle eye on the mast-head, as 
also through both those on pennants of 
peak, and be permanently lashed to the 
lowest eye on the mast, not descending 
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below decks, to be within easy reach, 
while on a model they are even more 
handy aloft, besides less bulky. In 
other words, the idea of rigging a 
model in every part must be primarily 
for the purpose of saz/ing it, and the 
simplest devices are not only the best, 
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but are even yet by far more compli- 
cated than really desirable, and any 
method looking toward their simplifica- 
tion is to be highly commended. Im- 
practicable model yacht sailors simply 
yearn for all the minutiz of modern 
racers of the largest sizes, and fancy 
they add materially to appearances by 
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bedecking models with boats in davitts, 
sky-lights, hatches, anchors and chains, 
etc., ete., which, as a matter of fact, 
cannot be seen at all when the model is 
on the water and a hundred or two 
yards distant. Each unnecessary fix- 
ture handicaps her from the possible 
speed which should alone be sought. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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.rY CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 


AT THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


By J. W. Laing, M. A. PF. R.G.S.. Bx-President of the Oxford University Athletic Club, and 
W. W. Bolton, . A., Bx-President of the Cambridge University Athletic Club. 


HE interesting and 
capable article on 
“Intercollegiate 
Athletics and Facul- 

ty Control” in the Amer- 
ican universities, by 
Professor Eugene L. 
Richards, in Outine for 
July, interested us very 
much, for it traverses 
ground with which, in 
our undergraduate days in the universi- 
ties of the old country, we were not only 
very familiar, but officially connected. 
‘‘Faculty control” exists in no less 
degree in the old than in the new 
world, but the nature of it differs very 
widely. In the new it is official, in the 
old it is entirely moral. In the new it 
controls, in the old it influences, and as 
we interpret Professor Richards’ argu- 
ment, that is the position he is desirous 
to see established here. 

So entirely is this the status quo at 
the fountain head from which the re- 
vivifying streams of modern athletism 
began to flow, that at the first blush one 
feels inclined to say of ‘‘ Faculty con- 
trol of athletics in the English univer- 
sities,” what the essayist said when asked 
to write on Irish snakes: ‘‘ There are 
no snakes in Ireland; for official 
faculty control in university athletics 
is like the Irish snake, conspicuous by 
its absence. 

The Faculty of the English univer- 
sities did once, away back in the very 
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early days of athletic renaissance, offi- 
cially interfere, and then they brought 
about exactly the opposite result they 
intended. The first Inter-University 
(Oxford and Cambridge) contests had 
been held in 1864, in Oxford, and the 
purpose of the undergraduates having 
it in control was to alternate the annual 
event, one year in one university and 
the next in the other, and so on. 
Naturally these games at once attracted 
a good deal of attention, and were ac- 
companied by an exuberance of youth- 
ful spirit that woke up the somnolence 
of whichever seat of learning they were 
held at. The powers that be, upon 
whom athletism had broken somewhat 
as a revelation, rubbed their eyes, 
fumbled amongst their wits and came to 
the conclusion that these annual con- 
tests were a distraction inconsistent 
with sound learning (or sound sleep, 
which was it?): that they brought to- 
gether warring elements, in another 
sense than athletic, and that in their 
presence scholastic decorum and youth- 
ful morals were in jeopardy. ‘‘ Faculty 
control” of Cambridge woke up to its 
first and last effort and, having fulmin- 
ated an edict that the Inter-University 
contests of 1867 should not take place 
within the metes and bounds of the uni- 
versity, went serenely asleep again. The 
games did take place, however, London 
being chosen as the vza media, and in the 
still more public and far more exciting 
arena of the great metropolis they have 
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ever since been held. ‘‘ Faculty con- 
trol” has no offictal cognizance of their 
taking place and has wisely determined 
that of them, and all else athletic, it is 
wiser not to have it. 

The only control of athletics in both 
the older universities, like the corporate 
government of them, partakes very 
much of the Federal and States govern- 
ment of the United States. Zach 
college is supreme in collegiate and 
intercollegiate matters, and a Federal 
Congress, at whicheach college hasrepre- 
sentatives, has the entire management 
of the university, that is of these contests 
which represent the federated colleges. 

The real control, the influence which 
the Faculty really brings to bear far 
more effectually and beneficially than 
by drastic laws is in the active sym- 
pathy, so many of the men of light 
and leading feel in the athletic life of 
the rising generation. 

When one of the writers of this 
article was at Cambridge, the com- 
mittee of the C. U. A. C. met regularly 
at the rooms of the Tutor of Jesus Col- 
lege. The late Mr. Morgan was a 


stern ‘‘don,’’ but we felt it a privilege 


to meet with him; and around his table 
every move was earnestly and wisely 
discussed. There never was any sug- 
gestion of his controlling us. His ad- 
vice was something for which we were 
extremely grateful. We knew him to 
be a thorough athlete at heart, and we 
were honored by his presence at the 
cinder path. He evidently was a wise 
man, for the youths fresh from school 
or home, placed in high position by 
their fellows, never felt his hand over 
them. It was undoubtedly wise to have 
such a friend with us, but it cannot be 
doubted that any attempt at Faculty 
control would have meant the wrecking 
of the club. 

Youths do not attend college chiefly 
for athletics’ sake, ’tis true ; the first 
duty of the Faculty is to see that learn- 
ing is the paramount influence and 
interest. If athletics prove a serious 
hindrance to the examination schools, 
then thinking men will at once declare 
that the Faculty should ‘‘ put their foot 
firmly and definitely down.” This, very 
probably, the students would resent, 
but the parents would fully sympathize 
with the Tutors. 
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But where each side of student life 
keeps its own place, the Tutors do 
more good than they know by taking a 
lively interest in the young men’s game, 
as sportsmen and not Tutors. 

Those of the Faculty, in our ex- 
perience, who were the most readily 
tollowed, the ones most sought for at 
times of needed advice, were those who 
took an interest in the students outside 
of the lecture-room. No young man 
ever yet resented the gentle and timely 
word of warning from his Tutor that 
there was a danger in his ardent pursuit 
of athletics. We endured that word 
of reproof ourselves, time and again, as 
we sought for the coveted Audos we 
finally attained; but we had and still 
have nothing but the highest regard 
for members of the Faculty, who placed 
the honor of the university, in the 
matter of learning, first and foremost. 
If the season for certain branches of 
athletics clashed with the season of ex- 
aminations, there never has been pro- 
hibition of the athletics. All that the 
Faculty required in our day was that 
the examination should be creditably 
passed; if at the same time the athletics 
could be indulged in and won, there 
was only the kindly word of congratu- 
lation and encouragement. 

There seems the gravest dangerinany 
attempt being made at any college at the 
Tutors ‘‘ holding the lines,” of athletics. 
The sense of responsibility is one of the 
greatest moulding-forces in the life of a 
young man. To elect a youth to the 
captaincy or the presidency of aclub, and 
then make him subservient to a college 
Tutor, whom he is bound to obey or risk 
expulsion, is to hold him back in his 
development. The freedom and grave 
responsibility that is the lot of the En- 
glish university captain or president 
makesa man of him, if there is any 
manhood in him, and without its being 
latent in him he would never have 
reached the election to the coveted 
post. Upon him, so he very rightly 
feels, in large measure rests the 
honor of his college; and he must re- 
member that his rule is for his college 
interest and not for himself. Even his 
seniors have left control in his hands. 
He has, perhaps, a goodly band of 
youths about him, each with his pecul- 
iarities and differing temperament . 
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He becomes insensibly a student of 
human nature, he moulds his company, 
and at the same time develops himself. 
The Faculty are watching him, they are 
ready to advise if any serious faw+ pas is 
contemplated; so when the colleges meet 
in friendly warfare, or the greater Uni- 
versities struggle one against the other, 
it is the young blood that meets, the 
youthful brain pits itself against like 
youthful brain. It is a fair and open 
fight of each succeeding generation. 

Leaving athletics and their manage- 
ment to the young undergraduates does 
not, as far as our knowledge goes, open 
the door to the debasement of sport. 
There is any amount of rivalry, but it is 
all ‘‘ above-board.” Men enter one col- 
lege or another in the same university 
from one reason or other, but make 
what name they may, no other college 
ever thought to entice them from their 
home of learning. 

Indeed many, if not a large majority 
of those who have in years past come to 
the front as splendid athletes, developed 
under the egis of their college, having 
no previous record to ‘‘boom” them at 
theirentrance. Their fame was not con- 
sidered theirs, but that of their college. 
The pleasure that their prowess brought 
to their college mates and the smile of 
their Tutors was ever paramount with 
them as the attraction to remain where 
they were. To compete unfairly or to be 
tricky could not be, with those whose 
chief glory was the honor and fame of 
their Alma Mater. 

It fell to one of us to institute the 
first Inter-University lawn tennis games. 
Here was an entirely new departure, 
there was much correspondence between 
the two university representatives, but 
never a thought of having to obtain con- 
sent of other authorities than those who 
were foremost in the playing of the 
game amongst us. 

When the arrangements were about 
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completed by the young men on either 
side, it became known in London that 
such a meeting was likely to be held. 
To our astonishment and indignation, a 
party came down from London with an 
offer to rent a certain park for the occa- 
sion at a price to be determined, and 
also a money Aonorarium to ourselves 
if we would arrange to hold the meet- 
ing there. Such a degradation of athlet- 
ics we had never encountered before, 
and it may be safely said the party re- 
tired rapidly, a sadder and a wiser man. 

From the struggle to the gate receipts 
all had to be with us absolutely pure, 
and be it remembered, we were youths 
without previous experience, and left to 
ourselves to guard the honor of our uni- 
versity 

If the Faculty is to enter the field of 
athletics, let them be there as sports- 
men and not as the Faculty. Let the 
students be free in their games. Throw 
upon them all the responsibilities. They 
will return to the lecture-room more 
ready than before to recognize the 
authority which reigns therein. If a 
student casts aside his books for sport, 
tell him he must recant or quit the col- 
lege. Never let it be even suspected 
that one is kept at college (though he 
breaks every rule) because he can win 
fame to the college by his bodily 
prowess. 

That college is the strongest which 
neither discountenances athletics nor 
allows the students at all to break its 
learning’s routine. 

Let the athletics of a college afford 
free piay for the talents of the under- 
graduates, and as the Faculty stand by 
and watch the mighty struggle on the 
campus, they will note, if they are 
ready readers of human nature, more 
quickly than in the lecture-room, those 
who will make of their lives a success 
or be a burden to themselves and their 
fellows. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD OF NEVADA. 


By Lieut. Wn). Re Hamilton, U. S. A. 


HIRT Y- 
THREE 
yearsago, 


when 
.storm clouds 
hovered heavy 
anddark over the 
United States; 
whenalmostevery 
ADJUT.-GENERAL T. PONJADE. hearth-stone and 
fire-side mourned 

the absence or deathof someloved mem- 
ber of the family circle; when battle and 
diseaseandmarch inured toasoldier’s life 
many thousands of our best men,—and 
it was hard not to be patriotic and 
heroic in the face of conditions that 
could breed naught but love of country, 
—there existed in the most out-of-the- 
way section of all this vast United 
States, a stretch of barren and desert 
country dominated by grand old 
mountains, and peopled by a small 
band of as patriotic and Union loving 
people as existed anywhere. Their 
country was the vast, unsettled, un- 
known district called Nevada, which 
was organized as a territory March 1, 
1861. It was much farther away from 
the eastern states than its more western 
neighbor, California, for this latter 
was within reach of the Atlantic 
capitals by ocean steamers which made 
the trip from New York to San Francis- 
co, by way of the Isthmus, in two weeks. 
Nevada was Jand-bound and was with- 





out railroads in its boundaries, nor 
were there any nearer than the Mis- 
souri River. It could only be reached 
by months of traveling in uncomfort- 
able stages over dusty, arid, alkali 
plains, and illimitable, boundless prairies, 
where the savage foe constantly 
roamed and forbidding, gloomy moun- 
tain chains upreared their hoary heads 
and iron-bound visages frowningly. In 
its area of over 110,000 square miles, 
greater than New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware together, 
with its length of over five hundred 
and width of over three hundred miles, 
there were but fifty thousand people. 
Long and dreary stretches of alkali 
plains in which rivers or streams lost 
themselves, or deserts in which there 
were no rivers or other water, moun- 
tains covered with either sage brush 
or huge pines, seemed to make this the 
last place in the world for people to 
immigrate to. Yet shut out from all the 
world as they were, and made to live 
within themselves, these people burned 
with a patriotism and a love for the 
Union that was nowhere surpassed, and 
only equaled by a few of her eastern 
sisters. All news of the war was 
breathlessly awaited, and when the 
tidings were of victory the popular 
feeling burst out as wild and uncon- 
strained in happiness as their grief was 
unconsolable when news of reverses to 
the Union arms was brought. They 
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ached and burned to uphold the Union 
and the brightness of ‘‘ Old Glory,” and 
never were there congregated anywhere 
a more loyal or a truer set of people 
than this small band of isolated delvers 
after Mother Earth’s treasures. 

When the  woe-stricken republic 
made a demand for assistance, most 
nobly did Nevada respond, and though 
she gave but little blood in battle, for 
she had so few sons, yet she did more, 
for she furnished the sinews of war, in 
pouring into the national treasury 
hundreds of millions of bright shining 
silver and gold, which she had made 
the giant mountains disgorge. Not 
content with digging up the treasures 
that since the birth of the world had lain 
hidden, guarded so securely and jeal- 
ously by the grim old mountains, she 
even sent from her small band two bat- 
talions of soldiers—one of infantry and 
one of cavalry—aggregating over 1,150 
men, to help preserve the Union. The 
cognomen of Nevada is ‘‘ battle-born,” 
and in October, 1864, the Congress of 
the United States granted to her 
statehood, as the reward for all the gold 
and silver and men she had given the 
government. 

From that instant to the present 
time, the same love of the Union has 
distinguished her people, and though 
slighted by her greater sisters east and 
west, though even placed under the 
ban of National law, through no fault 
of her own, the inhabitants of the 
‘*Silver State” still cling with a ten- 
acity and fondness for ‘*‘ Old Glory” and 
its shimmering stars and waving stripes, 
and all they represent, that would, in- 
deed, be wonderful, if in intensity it 
could be equaled by half the States of 
the Union. 

In no way does this patriotic feeling 
show itself stronger than in the Na- 
tional Guard of the State. New York, 
with a population of over 6,500,000, has 
a guard but little over 12,000, or less 
than one-fifth of one per cent. of the 
population. But Nevada, with a popu- 
lation of only 45,000, has a guard of 
over 500, or more than one and one-tenth 
per cent. of the population. And what is 
more, this guard turns out to every en- 
campment and review a_ percentage 
of attendance of men for duty, that 
equals the best guard in any eastern 
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State. When it is known that Nevada 
is the most thinly populated land in the 
Union except Alaska, that much of the 
Guard is miles away from any railroad 
and to go to encampment or review it 
must travel one or two days journey in 
stage coaches, losing from $20.00 to 
$25.00 a week per man with no pay 
from the State in return, the lustre of 
their patriotism and devotion to duty 
stands out pre-eminently above that of 
other militia organizations in the cities 
and towns, whose members are paid by 
the State for their time and who have 
but easy and pleasant railway journeys 
of a few hours to make to reach their 
rendezvous, or else pleasant and com- 
modious armories with the accessories 
of a first-class club, and the crying ad- 
miration of many lookers-on to cheer 
and spur them on to attendance. 

The National Guard of Nevada was 
first organized by an act passed by the 
State Legislature on March 1, 1865. 
This was amended by an act of March 
1, 1883, which reduced the number of 
companies and consolidated those re- 
maining. 

Like most isolated States, the Guard 
of Nevada is not without its ludicrous 
features. Thus, for some years it was 
the habit of companies to disband 
themselves when they wished to. All 
they had to do was to pass a vote to 
that effect and request an order from 
State Headquarters to turn in public 
property. As it isa poor rule that will 
not work both ways, so on one or two 
occasions when the State authorities 
determined to disband companies, they 
met with considerable opposition from 
the companies, which claimed that they 
alone had the right to say or decide 
upon their leaving the State service. 
They claimed that they cost the State 
nothing and that the arms furnished 
them really came from the Government, 
and therefore under such conditions 
they were practically independent or- 
ganizations, subject only to State 
authority when called upon for service.* 

And again, for years, in order to fol- 
low out the law of the State which 
required a division organization with 
two brigades, there was a major- 
general with a full and complete staff 


* Note.—A decision of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina has practically decided that this view is correct. 
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of a general-in-chief, and two brigadiers 
with staffs likewise. One _ brigadier 
was afterwards dropped, and then the 
other, but to-day, with too few com- 
panies to form a regiment, Nevada has 
a full staff for the governor and com- 
mander-in-chief and a major-general. 

The entire guard comprised from six 
to twelve infantry companies and one 
battery of artillery in the palmiest days, 
but there was never a regimental or- 
ganization till some two or three years 
ago. To-day, with six companies of in- 
fantry and one battery of artillery, 
there are nine officers on the staff of 
the governor holding no rank below 
that of lieutenant-colonel; then a 
major-general with eight staff officers, 
all licutenant-colonels except one and 
he a major, and then five field and staff 
officers of the regimental organization. 
In this regard Nevada’s National Guard 
can claim equality to any and superiority 
to mostof the eastern and southern 
States, where-gold lace and epaulettes 
with high rank seem to be the principal 
aim of a governor in the military direc- 
tion. The reason given for the division 
organization is that the vast stretch of 
country in which the small guard re- 
sides requires to be divided into two 
military districts, which must be each 
commanded by a brigadier-general, but 
it does not seem to occur to those in 
authority that if there were less of the 
staff, there would be more of the real part 
—the line. ‘To-day, while owing to the 
efforts of the past few years, the guard 
is greatly improved, there is still open 
to criticism the fault of being top-heavy 
with rank. 

The Guard of Nevada consists of the 
Governor and his staff of an Adjutant- 
General, one Chief Engineer, one Sur- 
geon-General, one Judge- Advocate-Gen- 
eral, one Paymaster-General, each with 
rank of colonel, except Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, who ranks as a brigadier ; three 
Aids with rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and one Aid to the Adjutant-General 
with rank of colonel. 

The Colonel commanding the First 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major, 
Adjutant and Sergeant- Major. 

The regiment called the First In- 
fantry consists of seven companies and 
one light battery, making a total force 


one 
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in the entire guard of 570 officers and 
men. ‘The companies are numbered or 
lettered from A to F in order, and then 
skip to I. The battery is Light Battery 
A. The uniform, arms and equipments 
of the infantry companies are like those 
of United States infantry, and the bat- 
tery is armed with four three-inch muz- 
zle-loading rifles. The infantry also has 
one Gatling-gun of calibre 45, which is in 
the possession of the company stationed 
at Reno. The stations of compaies are 
as follows: Company A and Light Bat- 
tery A at Virginia City,B at Emmett, C 
at Reno, D at Humboldt, E at Tusca- 
rora, F at Carson and I at Greenfield. 
A glance at the map of Nevada will show 
how widely separated these companies 
are, and also how far from railroads 
some of them are situated. Thus, Com- 
pany E is over seventy miles from the 
nearest station, and when it goes to 
the bi-annual encampmentit has to make 
the seventy miles in stage coaches or 
wagons, then takes the railroad to 
Reno, and changes there on the road 
running up to Carson and Virginia. 
The battery always marches to camp. 
The appropriation of Nevada for its 
guard is very miserly and small, being 
only $5,000, or $10 per man. In New 
York the appropriation is $33 per man, 
besides which armories are built for 
him, a camp ground provided, target 
ranges, etc. In Nevada the appropria- 
tion is entirely used up in the annual 
encampment, leaving the guardsman to 
meet all other expenses out of his own 
pocket. He is uniformed and equipped 
by the allowance drawn from Uncle 
Sam, and when it is considered that he 
is either a miner, a farmer or a mechanic, 
and thus earns on an average at least 
$25 a week, and has to forego all this 
and get nothing from the State during 
his week of encampment, it will be 
granted that his patriotism is sincere, as 
also his love for the military. 

In his annual report, the Adjutant- 
General of Nevada, says on this point: 
‘*The principal factor, however, in the 
success of the encampment was the 
manhood of the Nevada men. It was 
with many misgivings and a consider- 
able sacrifice of time and money, aver- 
aging not less than $20 per man in loss 
of wages, that the National Guard 
turned out to a number equal to about 
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three-fourths of one per cent. of the 
entire population of the State, a pro- 
portion never before equaled in any 
State in the Union, It was naturally to 
be expected that men making such a 
sacrifice, and men worth such wages in 
their work, would perform their duties 
well, and they did so.” 

The arms of the militia in this State 
are in a fair condition, and the uniforms 
also. Owing to the small appropria- 
tions there is no dress uniform, and 
officers are the only ones who seem to 
possess adress coat. All companies are 
inspected yearly by the State Inspector, 
and also by the Adjutant-General him- 
self. At encampments, which occur 
every two years, the entire time is 

. taken up in drill and practical work, 
with the exception of one day, when the 
Commander-in-chief reviews the troops. 

The one great factor that the Nevada 
Guard has become in the National Guard 
of the Union is its reputation for target 
practice. And this reputation, at least 
as far as its national character goes, is 
derived almost entirely from one com- 
pany, the Carson City Guard, Company 
F. All companies are proficient in target 
practice, but this one company has made 
records never before equalled by any 
company of the National Guard of any 
State, and to-day justly holds the title of 
the champion company of the National 
Guard. Companies in eastern States 
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have been prone to deny this, and I have 
myself even heard the captains, and on 
one occasion the Major of a District of 
Columbia battalion, say that they did not 
believe the published records of the 
Carson company could be correct. Yet 
they have never challenged the com- 
pany to a trial ‘‘ shoot.” To be sure 
the distance is against them, and also 
the expense, but when eastern organi- 
zations are able to club together and 
send teams over to Europe, it would 
seem that if they earnestly desired, 
they could arrange to come out to the 
‘‘wild and woolly west” and try their 
skill with the untutored guardsman of 
Nevada. One thing is very certain if 
eastern men or teams should come, and 
that is, they would ever remember their 
visit, for whether they were victorious 
or beaten, the Nevada men would give 
them the most glorious hospitality. And 
in a country full of such wonders as the 
singing mountain, rivers that lose them- 
selves in deserts, the lakes of Tahoe, 
Echo and Donner, more beautiful than 
Italy, Ireland and Scotland altogether 
can show, and the wonderful Yosemite 
Valley, it would not be a hard matter 
to so fill the eastern man with gratitude 
that, coupled with the warm and gener- 
ous spirit of the Nevada Guardsman, he 
would wish to be beaten that he might 
come again. He would not be disap- 
pointed in his wish. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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DUNRAVEN IN THE PILLORY. 


It will be remembered that after Lord Dun- 
raven had abandoned the final race for the 
America’s Cup, just after the start, under circum- 
stances which made justification impossible, he 
returned to England and published a pamphlet 
which contained many ill-natured and impudent 
criticisms of the intelligence, sound discretion 
and honesty of those gentlemen who managed 
the races, and made the specific charge that after 
the Defender had been officially measured, Sep- 
tember 6th, several tons of ballast was surrepti- 
tiously put into her hold, thus sinking the yacht 
deeper in the water, and lengthening her sailing 
length more than a foot; that the race of Septem- 
ber 7th was sailed by the Defender with this addi- 
tional ballast and fraudulently increased length- 
on-water-line; and that after this race, and before 
the yachts were measured, next day, the extra 
ballast was removed frem the Defender, and her 
sailing length reduced to its original figure, so 
that the fraud could not be detected when the 
yacht was remeasured. 

The New York Yacht Club might properly 
overlook the opinions of a defeated competitor 
as to the competence of its committees and the 
merits of their management, but they could not 
‘gnore a charge of intentional fraud, and this 
portion of Lord Dunraven’s pamphlet was referred 
to a special committee, consisting of E. J. Phelps, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, W. C. Whitney, A. T. Mahan 
and G. L. Rives. To the composition of this com- 
mittee no one could object, and its members were 
fully qualified, by character, ability and attain- 
ments not merely to decide a yachting squabble, 
but matters on which hinged the fate of 
nations. 

After timely notice to all interested parties, this 
special committee met in New York City, Lord 
Dunraven being present, and accompanied by his 
counsel, Mr. Askwith. The committee heard the 
verbal testimony of Lord Dunraven, and of his 
friend, Mr. Glennie, andalso ex-parte declarations 
from yacht-designer Watson, sailmaker Ratsey, 
and Captains Cranfield and Sycamore. 

On the part of Mr. Iselin there was introduced 
the testimony of a largenumber of witnesses, in- 
cluding, besides his own, that of the designer of 
the Defender, the official measurer, the captain, 
all the officers. and all the crew of the Defender, 
numbering thirty in all (excepting five seamen, 
who were shown to be at sea and theretore inac- 
cessible), all the gentlemen who were on board 
the Defender at the time of the race, and all other 
persons, so faras the committee could learn, who 
had such means of observation as enabled them 
to know any facts material to the issue. These 
witnesses were personally present, except thir- 
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teen seamen, whose testimony was taken by ex- 
parte affidavits. 

After reviewing every line of all this evidence, 
and then summing up its pertinent points, the 
committee dispose of Lord Dunraven and his 
monstrous charges by a decision which ends: 

“Upon a careful consideration of the whole case, the com- 
mittee are unanimously of the opinion that the charge 
made by Lord Dunraven, and which has been the subject 
of this investigation, had its origin in mistake ; that it is 
not only not sustained by evidence, but is completely 
disproved ; and that all the circumstances indicated by him 
as giving rise to his suspicion, are entirely and satisfac- 
torily explained. They deem it, therefore, but just to Mr. 
Iselin and the gentlemen concerned with him, as well as to 
the officers and crew of the Defender, that the committee 
should express emphatically their conviction that nothing 
whatever occurred in connection with the race in question 
that casts the least suspicion upon the integrity or pro- 
priety of their conduct. 

“And the committee are not willing to doubt that if Lord 
Dunraven had remained present throughout the investiga- 
tion, so as to have heard all the evidence that was intro- 
duced, he would of his own motion have withdrawn a 
charge that was so plainly founded upon mistake, and that 
has been so unfortunate in the publicity it has attained, 


and the feeling to which it has given rise.” 

The icy courtesy of this finding cannot dull its 
edge or lessen the weight of its blow. 

If, by an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances, a gentleman should have found himself 
in Lord Dunraven’s present position, the Atlantic 
cable would have seemed to him a laggard mes- 
senger to carry from England to America his un- 
equivocal apology and heartr2lt regrets, 

As Lord Dunraven sits, to-day, in the stocks of 
the yachting world, publicly branded as a bar- 
rator, common scold and slanderer, he neither 
deserves nor excites sympathy, but all honest 
sportsmen will regret that the fair fame of 
British yachtsmen should be tarnished by the 
misconduct of such an unworthy representative. 

COLLEGIATE OARSMEN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The present season promises to be of unusual 
interest to the friends of collegiate rowing. 

Early in January the Athletic Council of Cor- 
nell University authorized the publication of the 
following statement : 

‘‘Cornell, having an agreement to row a race 
with Columbia and Pennsylvania, and also an 
agreement to row with Harvard in 1896, proposed 
that these two races be merged ina single Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Pennsylvania race. 

‘¢ It was thereupon agreed by Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Harvard and Pennsylvania to join in a four- 
sided race in 1896, with the understanding that 
no other crew shall, be admitted against the ob- 
jection of any one of the four universities, par- 
ties to this agreement.” 

Subsequent conferences led to the enlargement 
of this programme, and it is now agreed that the 
freshmen crews of these four universities shall 
row an eight-oared race in the forenoon of June 





26th, and that the university crews shall row a 
similar race in the afternoon of the same day. 
The course has not yet been selected, the three 
candidates being Springfield, Mass., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., and Saratoga, N, Y 

At each of these universities work has already 
begun under favorable auspices. Harvard’s 
crew is afloat daily in the tank, while Cornell’s 
oarsmen are hard at work on therowing machines. 
Pennsylvania have settled their minor squabbles 
ever committees and directors and coaches and 
strokes, have engaged their old trainer, Ellis 
Ward, and will neglect nothing that tends to 
make victory probable. Mr. Edwin Gould has 
presented to Columbia college a boathouse cost- 
ing $18,000 and every Columbia oarsman will 
strive to demonstrate that this money has not 
been wasted, 

Ithad been hoped that Yale University might 
be admitted to these races, but it seems that the 
occult mysteries of inter-collegiate sporting eti- 
quette prevented the four universities from invit- 
ing Yale until some intimation had been received 
of her desire to compete, and also forbade Yale 
to ask for admission until such an invitation had 
been extended, Etiquette is a valuable adjunct 
to court balls and state dinners, but its absence 
from collegiate sporting negotiations would not 
be mourned. 

A silly squabble over a letter written by a foot- 
ball player has been so adroitly manipulated as 
to result in the abrupt termination of all athletic 
matches between Yale and Harvard, not even 
sparing the annual boat-race, which has for so 
many years been the chief event of the rowing 
season. Divorced trom Harvard, and not invited 
to join the new inter-collegiate alliance, Yale 
found her crew deprived of all opportunity to 
prove its prowess in American waters, and being 
thus forced to seek new antagonists, accepted the 
situation manfully, and will forward an entry for 
the Grand Challenge Cup at the Royal Henly-on- 
Thames Regatta, next July. Opinion may differ 
as to the wisdom of Yale’s existing relations with 
her sister universities, but every true American 
will send his best wishes with the crew that 
crosses the Atlantic, next June, in search of a 
race against the fastest amateur oarsmen of the 
world. 

Having thus found occupation for her univer- 
sity crew, Yale sought an engagement for her 
sreshmen, and although not forced to visit for- 
eign climes, journeyed to the far West, 
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and arranged arace, te be rowed at or near New 
Haven, during Commencement Week, with the 
eight-oared crew of the University of Wisconsin. 


NO INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MATCH ‘1HIS YEAR. 


At the time this is written it seems certain that 
there will be no Anglo-American match in 1896. 
The successive phases of the negotiation have 
been substantially as follows : 

The English visitors left America, last October, 
with the clear understanding that there would be 
a return match if the necessary arrangements 
could be made. 

In letters written soon after their arrival home 
some of the party said: ‘We are trying all we 
can to challenge the New York Athletic Club, 
next year.” And the London Sporting Life of 
October 30 said, ‘‘ The date of the next England 
vs. America international athletic meeting is 
provisionally arranged for July 16th.” 

Ata meeting of the Governing Committee of 
the London Athletic Club, held November toth, 
it was decided to go on with the match, and to 
invite the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Amateur Athletic Associations of Scot- 
land and Ireland to co-operate in organizing a 
truly representative British team. To these 
overtures Scotland’s answer has not been made 
public, Oxford and Cambridge questioned the 
desirability of such gq contest, and Ireland 
flatly refused to help England whip the United 
States. 

Ata meeting held in December, the General 
Committee of the English Amateur Athletic 
Association, at the request of the London Ath- 
letic Club, formally sanctioned the match, and 
appointed its officers a special committee to 
supervise the arrangements. 

January 11th, the secretary of the A. A. A. 
announced that the London A. C. had de- 
cided to go on with the match, despite the cool 
ness of the Universities and the obstinacy of Ire- 
land, and in a lettertoa friend in America, dated 
London, January 25th, he said; ‘* Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, the challenge will be is- 
sued, and it will remain with the New York A.C. 
to accept or refuse it.” 

At this time nothing seemed lacking but the 
formal approval of the London A. C., which was 
expected at its annual meeting, February 5th. 
This approval was not obtained, and we learn by 
cable that the club has abandoned the idea of an 
international match this year. W. B. Curtis. 


COLLEGIATE SPORT. 





MORE FACULTY INTERFEREN?Z¢. 

The president of Ailegheny Coilege recently 
announced the following new regulations : 

‘The Athletic Board, which is composed of a 
committee from the faculty, the president of the 
Athletic Association and the gymnasium director, 
shall have genera! coniroi of all matters pertain- 
ing to athletics. Among its powers shall be to 
determine the method by which members of the 
various athletic teams shall be selected; to 
approve the selection of all coachers and trainers, 
to ratify the time, place and conditions of all 
athletic contests ; to represent the college in all 
matters pertaining to intercollegiate athletics. 

‘‘No student shall take part in any athletic 
contest who is not 





a bona fide student; no 
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student shall be a member of any athletic team 
who has been found deficient in his stuaies ; io 
student shall receive compensation in any form 
for engaging in any contest or serving on any 
athletic team ; uo man shall serve as umpire, 
referee, or similar officer, in an intercollegiate 
contest wno is not in any way connected with one 
of the colleges represented, 

‘« This college will not meet in athletic contests, 
a college that allows other than dona fide students 
to take part in athletic contests, or permits its 
students to accept any form of compensation 
therefor. 

‘‘The college disapproves of football as now 
played, and will not contest with other colleges 
until the present methods are greatly modified.” 
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CYCLING. 


THE TIRES OF ’96. 


Light weight and comfortable bicycles could 
not have reached their present acme of perfec- 
tion and popularity but for the fact that improve- 
ments in the accessories of the wheel, especially 
in tires and saddles, kept pace with the advances 
in cycle construction. Time was when the in- 
genuity of the designer and the skilled labor of the 
manufactory were lavished upon frames, joints, 
tubing, bearings and other vital parts of the 
machine itself, and only secondary consideration 
bestowed upon the equipment which contributes 
no less to the appearance, comfort and utility of 
the cycle than do the various parts of its steel 
construction. Indeed, the selection, as stand- 
ards, of the time-proven types of the diamond 
and drop frames, carried the science and art of 
manufacture to that point where further advance- 
ment was to be noted mainly in details, and the re- 
sult is most apparent in a comparison of the tires, 
saddles, bells and even wrenches and minor 
tools ot ’96, with their prototypes of ’92 and ’93. 

The first pneumatic tire was of the double 
tube pattern—the chance idea of a Dublin, Ire- 
land, veterinary, in his attempt to produce a 
noiselessly running invalid’s chair. He suc- 
ceeded, and the idea revolutionized the sport and 
trade of cycling. The single tube tire was the 
invention of a later date, and, like the double 
tube pattern, it is now made in several varieties. 
Excellent representatives of the former type are 
the ‘*Palmer,” manufactured by the Palmer 
Pneumatic Tire Co., of Chicago; the ‘‘ Vim,” the 
product of the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber 
Co., and the ‘¢ Hartford Single Tube Tire,” made 
by the Hartford Rubber Works Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. Among the leading patterns of the latter 
class are the “G. & J.,” the ‘*Dunlop,” ‘‘ Hors- 
man,” and the ‘*Akron.” Other concerns, as 
the well and favorably known Newton Rubber 
Works, of Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and the 
New York Tire Company, manufacture tires of 
both styles. 

The single vs. double tube tire controversy has 
gone on ever since the pneumatic principle was 
universally adopted, and will probably continue 
for ages—or until the air,tire becomes obsolete— 
the remotest of possibilities. Many cyclists prefer 
one type, others favor the opposite type with 
equal persistency. No matter in which direction 
the rider’s fancy finds expression, he can obtain 
nearly equal and satisfactory speed and service 
with either. The liability to puncture has been 
so greatly minimized and the facilites for quick 
and permanent repair so much improved that 
cycling is now a pleasure in a sense unknown to 
the pioneers of the sport. 

Sea Island cotton of the highest quality is the 
fabric now used by all tire makers, while the 
South American rubber trade is claimed to have 
been quickened to the extent of $5,000,000 within 
the past eighteen months by the demand for the 
purest Para rubber for American manufacture 
alone. Bicycles shod with single and others with 
double tube tires have been ridden at racing 
speed without a single puncture between New 
York and Chicago, over a course of about one 
thousand miles in length, made up of roads of as 
great a variety as can be found on the face of 
the globe, ranging from the highlands of the 


Hudson or the mountains of western Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and West Virginia to the sandy 
stretches of southern Michigan and northern In- 
diana and Illinois. Three years ago a century 
run over ordinary American roads without a 
puncture or accident of any kind was a rarity, 
and a roadside repair a matter of much delay, 
difficulty and profanity. The difference between 
the tire repairing methods of ’92 and ’96 is one 
of the chief triumphs in the history of the cycle 
trade. 

The Palmer is pre-eminently a speed tire. 
From its first introduction to the racing men of 
America and Europe it has been a record breaker, 
and to its credit have been placed at one time 
and another championships of nearly every 
country where racing has obtained a foothold. 
A multitude of records from 100 yards tosix days 
have been established, and are now held by 
Palmer tires. This isa thread tire, cemented to 
the rim, and is made in various weights for road 
and track use. The ’96 Palmer fits the rim closely, 
and will not become detached when deflated, if 
properly cemented. Weights are slightly in- 
creased. A soft rabber washer is vulcanized on 
the metal base of the valve, insuring an air 
tight joint with light pressure, and avoiding 
any tendency of the metal valve-base to cut the 
tube or fabric. 

The leading tire of the Boston Woven Hose and 
Rubber Co. is the ‘‘ Vim,” a single tube tire 
which has many advantages. It is made of a 
very close woven fabric, exceedingly strong and 
tough, holding the rubber firmly in place and at 
the same time giving great resiliency and life. It 
is a cemented tire and is easily repaired with the 
plug. The inner wall is now being made on a 
new set of calendars, thus taking away all bloom 
from the rubber and admitting of perfect adhe- 
sion, These tires hold many long distance 
records, which demonstrate their serviceable qual- 
ities. They are equipped with the “pebble 
tread,” which is a tread roughened into a pebble 
and enables the rider to keep his pace over all! 
sorts of roads. In other words, no side slip is 
possible with Vim pebble tread tires. 

The tires are vulcanized in open heat instead 
of being made in moulds, and this is largely re- 
sponsible for the great life and resiliency. 

The Vim valve is a modification of existing 
valves, and a great improvement over many of 
them, 

The greatest road event of the past season was 
the breaking by R. P. Searle of the Chicago-New 
York record, the distance, approximating 1,000 
miles, being covered in 5 days 22 hours and 15 
minutes, which, all things being considered, is one 
of the most meritorious performances in the his- 
tory of cycling. Such a test is the severest to 
which tires of any weight can be put, ,yet the 
‘« New York ” light racing tires, with which Searle’s 
wheel was shod, needed no repair and no atten- 
tion of any kind except inflation from the begin- 
ning of the recent trip to the end. 

The New York is made in both single and 
double tube styles, and has always been notable 
for extreme lightness and speed. Its fabric 
is of an especially high quality, which is pro- 
tected by an outer covering of such tough 
yet resilient rubber that liability to cut or punc- 
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ture is reduced to a minimum. Repairs are 
made easily and, above all, permanently. This 
tire is cemented to the rim, which it fits tightly, 
while creeping and chafing are avoided. 

The Newton Rubber Works, of Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass., manufacture the ‘Straus” and 
* Newton” tires. The former is a high-class 
single-tube tire, built for speed and service, the 
latter especially fur service at a medium price. 
All single-tube tires are more or less liable to 
chafe on the rim when not well inflated, and to 
dispense with this tendency, the Straus tire is 
fitted with a valve protection which lies between 
the rim and the tire’s outer covering, holding the 
latter in place in case the tire is to be ridden 
without being properly cemented. Repairs to 
the Straus are made in the same manner and 
with the same facility as to other single-tube 
tires, The Straus has made many splendid rec- 
erds during the past year. 

The tire problem is approached from a novel 
direction by the Horsman, whose aim is, amongst 
ether things, to make it puncture-proof. This 
they accomplish first by dividing the air chamber 
entirely from the lower section, where the punc- 
tures take place, and this section they fill with 
specially prepared cork made pliable, elastic and 
tough to a remarkable degree. The study of a 
diagram certainly leads one to expect, what they 
claim practice has confirmed, that they have 
solved the problem ; for even if the lower section 
be punctured, a cut through the tread would fail 
to penetrate the air chamber, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 

The «G.& J.” and the ‘ Dunlop” are the 
leading styles of double-tube tires, distinguished 
from the Morgan & Wright type by being fast- 
ened to the rim by automatic lucking and exceed- 
ingly simple mechanism, and held by inflation, 
instead of the tire itself being cemented on. — In 
case of accident to the «+ G. & J.,” for instance, 
the outer covering, or wearing shoe, may be 
removed by -the hands alone instantly after de- 
flation, and replaced as quickly after the repair 
is completed, the whole process being done with- 
vut the use of cement, save in the application of 
the patch to the puncture or other injury. Any 
part of the inner tube of a+*G. & J.” or «‘ Dun- 
lop” may be exposed as soon as the outer cover- 
ing is loosened from the rim, which enables a 
puncture to be located and repaired without the 
long search for the elusive aperture, necessary in 
the case of some other styles of both single and 
double tube tires. When properly attached and 
inflated, it is impossible for a tire of this pattern 
to be pulled or blown off, and even when punct- 
ured, it will not fly off the rim until the edges are 
loosened from the flanges, at the rider’s will. 

The «G. & J.” tire is held in place by a double 
lock, to divide the strain of the air pressure, which 
meets resistance at the side walls of the central 
depression of the rim, and relieves the flanges, by 
which the tire is held in place, of much strain. A 
supplementary stiff flap on the shoe protects the 
air tube from possible puncture from the spoke 
and nipple ends, and also avoids all possibility of 
the air tube being pinched between the edges of 
the shoe. 

The ++ Dunlop” tire consists of two parts: an 
inner tube which holds the air, and an outer 
cover to take the wear of the road. When the 
tire is taken off the rim these two parts are 
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entirely separate from each other, and it is 
therefore quite easy to make a perfect and 
permanent repair where all repairs should be 
made, on the inside of the tire. 

In the cheaper forms of tires, the protective or 
outer cover which takes the wear of the road, 
and the inner tube which contains the air, are 
made all in one piece, like garden hose. The 
purpose of this is merely cheapness; nothing 
else is gained. On the other hand, a great deal 
is lost; you cannot get at the ¢uside of the tire 
and consequently a perfect or permanent repair 
cannot be made—indeed, many kinds of cuts 
cannot be repaired at all. 

The reason why a guod repair cannot be made 
unless the injured part can be reached, is this : 

The surface of rubber is covered with a fine, 
flour-like deposit, which must be scraped off 
before it is possible to make solution or cement 
stick to it with any degree of certainty. If one 
were to try to repair a pneumatic tire without 
first scraping off this flour-like deposit from the 
surface of the rubber, he would find that while 
the patch which he has applied was apparently 
good and fast, it would in a little time work 
loose. The place that is to be repaired must 
first be caretully cleaned, and this cannot be 
done unless the injured part is get-at-able. 

A écak in a pneumatic tire should be stopped at its 
source. Air is a difficult thing to confine. If the 
inner wall of a pneumatic tire is punctured, the 
air will ooze out and sometimes follow along the 
threads ot the fabric, making its final exit from 
the tire at a point quite distant from the original 
leak. When this inner wall or tube is a part of 
the whole tire itself and cannot be separately 
removed or got at to be examined, it is impossible 
in many instances to find the source of the 
trouble, and when found, well nigh impossible to 
make a permanent repair. That this is true is 
evidenced by the following unconscious confes- 
sion of the defects of his wares which we extract 
from the circular of a maker of cheap tires: 
‘*Under no circumstances put in a number of 
plugs where minor leaks show themselves. By 
so doing you will probably ruin the tire alto- 
gether. Send it back to our factory, prepaying 
the expressage, and we will endeavor to repair 


The only way to repair such a puncture is to 
find the source of the trouble, and in the “ Dun- 
lop” this is easy to do, because the inner wall of 
the tire isa complete and separate tube of rub- 
ber, and can be removed bodily from the tire. 
Then it isa very simple matter, not only to find 
the puncture, but to make a good and permanent 
repair upon it. 

The inflation of the inner tube tends to force 
the outer cover off the rim, but this is impossible 
because the stiff wire rings in the edges of the 
cover are smaller than the rim and cannot pass 
over it as long as they are kept in place on the 
ledges or shoulders of the rim. This method 
was primarily devised as a means of getting at 
the inner tube easily, but it has also proven to 
be the best means of holding a tire on 2 rim. 

The pioneer of single tube tires, ‘¢ The Hart- 
ford,” manufactured by the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company of Hartford, Conn., still main- 
tains its leading position in popularfavor. The 
two features that appeal most strongly to the 
rider are its simplicity of construction and the 
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ease with which a repair can be effected even by 
the most inexperienced, 

It cost The Hartford Rubber Works Company 
a vast amount of money in experiments before 
the present state of perfection was reached, but 
the difficulties encountered during the early 
history of single-tube construction have been 
successfully overcome. 

The complete outer covering and the complete 
inner tube are in ‘‘ The Hartford ” built and vul- 
canized together, with canvas layers between, 
forming a single compound tube, each part sup- 
porting and reinforcing theothers. The advan- 
tages thus obtained are manitold, the more im- 
portant being that the air chamber can be injured 
only by puncture, and, when this happens it is 
merely necessary to pour in a little cement, in- 
sert a plug, inflate, and after allowing a moment 
for the plug to set, cut off the projecting end of 
the plug and ride away. 

Not the least of the advantagesclaimed for the 
single tube is that it is possible to effect a repair 
with even a piece of plebeian chewing-gum and 
a pocket handkerchief, or strip of tire tape, if the 
repair kit should happen not to be handy. 

The past racing season has conclusively shown 
the wonderful speed qualities of Hartford Single- 
Tube Tires, for the team using them upon the 
National Racing Circuit has won far more points 
than any other, even though competing teams in 
some instances had double the number of men. 
In addition to the speed qualities of the Hartford 
Single-Tube Tires, their simplicity and safety 
make them the standard road-tires. 

The Hartford Rubber Works Company owns 
broad patents, under license of which other firms 
are manufacturing, and it will undoubtedly main- 
tain its rights against all infringemens. 


THE SADDLES OF 1896. 


The enormous, heavy goose-neck saddle of the 
early days of cycling would, in these days of light, 
strong and comfortable saddles, cause captious 
comment if ridden along any street in America. 
That type is almost extinct, and in its place we have 
the Mesinger, Victor, Sager, Duplex, Automatic, 
Garford and many other makes, which contribute 
in no small degree to the present comfort and 
enjoyment of the sport. Perhaps the most note- 





TOP VIEW MESINGER SADDLE, 


worthy of comparatively new saddles is the 
Mesinger, made by Hulbert Bros. & Co., of New 
York. This is made in two styles, one for men 
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and the other exclusively for ladies’ use. The 
chief feature of the Mesinger, which was illus- 
trated in November OUTING, is a long V-shaped 
aperture cut through the felt and leather to 
relieve all injurious pressure. Underneath the 
leather, woven rattan prevents sagging, and the 
layer of felt between the rattan and leather 
makes the saddle soft. By these processes of 
manufacture, which are found in no other style, 
the Mesinger prevents any possible injury to the 
rider, and is perfectly healthful from hygienic 
and anatomical standpoints. This saddle is well 
ventilated, cool and handsome and is meeting 
with a very large sale. The ladies’ model 
weighs but fifteen ounces, and lists at $4.co. 

The Cutting Saddle, made by Cutting & 
Kaestner, is pneumatic in its principle, and is 
therefore light, easily conforms with the move- 
ment of the rider, avoids friction and almost 
entirely eliminates the tendency the ordinary 
saddle has of bouncing. It does for the rider 
indeed what the pneumatic does for the machine, 
reduces vibration to a minimum. 

The King O’Hara Manufacturing Company’s 
saddles are of aluminum alloy, in several styles, 
especially designed for road service and long 
distance riding. They are absolutely adjustable, 
with side locking device, light and strong. The 
aluminum King for men weighs thirteen ounces, 
and the aluminum Queen for women weighs but 
nine ounces. 

In the Bunker Saddle the supporting plate and 
attachments are of the finest steel, surfaced with 
copper. The body is made of the best ooze calf 
skin, linen lined and secured between the sup- 
porting plate and an interior plate ; this interior 
plate is padded on its inner surface and firmly 
bolted to the supporting plate. An inflatable 
rubber case forms the air cushion; this case is 
provided with an inflating valve of standard size 
adapted to fit the ordinary tire pumps now in 
general use. The various designs of the Bunker 
saddles have received the approval of the highest 
medical authorities. 

The Duplex saddle yields most in the center, 
it is suspended transversely, from side to side— 
that is the first radical departure. Under pressure 
it hollows out from side to side like a spring 
chair conforming to the natural outlines of the 
body. Secondly, the weight of the body is not 
borne at one or two particular points, but the 
springs are so bent and shaped that they yield in 
every direction, and under pressure the center 
loop first receives the weight, as that settles 
down, the outer or large loop takes its proper 
portion of the weight. Thirdly, it is necessary 
to have a pommel, not to sustain any weight, 
but simply and solely that it may project for- 
ward and between legs and keep the rider from 
losing his saddle sideways. The pommel of the 
Duplex supports no weight—it does not even 
touch the body. The hollowing out of the saddle 
under weight carries the pommel downward and 
away from all contact with the body. Itis shaped 
‘*full” over the edges so that after being ridden 
a day or two each saddle will conform to the 
anatomy of its rider. 

The Felt Saddle Pad Company, of Fredonia, 
N. Y., have introduced several styles of felt 
saddle pads to overcome the jolt and chafing 
through saddle soreness. These pads are manu- 
factured from all-wool felt of fine, firm texture, 
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and weigh from one to three ounces, according to 
the size of the saddle to be fitted. Felt is a well- 
known asorbent, and this quality prevents the 
chafing often occasioned by the hard surface of 
leather. 

The Automatic is a bicycle seat that tilts in 
perfect harmony with the motion of the leg. It 
is in two sections, each independent of the other. 
It is the only seat that doctorssay overcomes the 
defects and dangers of riding, such as chafing, 
numbness, and entirely relieves the sensitive 
parts. Fits any make of wheel. Is cool and 
comfortable. THE PROWLER. 


RECORD MAKING, 


The speed possibilities of the bicycle are now so 
nearly approximated that the future breaking of 
authentic records on the road or track will depend 
on the development of new conditions. The volu- 
minous record tables of the present system (?) of 
classification will continue to be amplified, each 
succeeding year, until some standards shall be 
adopted for the various distances, paced, un- 
paced, and in competition, under unvarying con- 
ditions and proper surveillance; and recognition 
refused all performances which fail to meet these 
requirements. It may be argued that the 
speed possibilities of the racing wheel, through 
improved methods of pace-making and more 
scientific track construction, are limitless, but 
certain general principles of mechanics must be 
borne in mind, chief of which is that machines do 
not create, but simply accumulate and transmit 
applied force. In cycle racing, the excess of 
force on the pedals is changed into accelerated 
speed of the bicycle—the feet are working on the 
short crank-shafts for this purpose. This mo- 
mentum is not an original, but the expenditure 
of accumulated force—the reservoir of which is 
the nerve and sinew of the rider. Again, there 
are vital forces and material forces to be taken 
into account ; the former tires, the latter does 
not. Wheels and gearing do not tire out in speed 
trials; nerves and muscles do. An ordinary rac- 
ing man may exert from one-tenth to one-fifth 
horse-power for a time, but not constantly or in- 
definitely. Theoretically there is no limit to the 
speed of material, 7. e., wheels and gearing, and 
the question resolves itself into one of human en- 
durance. The tendency to use higher gearing 
has not and never willresult in higher speeds, 
for every fraction of an inch of increase in the 
diameter of the larger sprocket, requires the ex- 
penditure of more vital force at each revolution 
of the pedals, and the only saving is a slight one, 
in lessened friction and the directness. with which 
the propelling force is brought to apply on the 
rear wheel’s sprocket. 

The racing wheels of to-day are as nearly per- 
fect as can be expected with the probable per- 
manency of the present time-proven types, and 
if much higher speeds are to be attained, it will 
be by riders of more strength and endurance 
than those of the present, and only the future 
holds the key to the query here suggested. 

The strictures upon the present chaotic condi- 
tion of American records, which have from time 
to time appeared in these columns, have referred 
more especially to track events, which are held 
in accordance with the legislation of the League 
of American Wheelmen, and under the immediate 
sanction and control of its Racing Board. Road 


competition has never been recognized by the 
L. A. W., and its growth, together with the de- 
velopment of the touring branch of the pastime, 
brought into being the Century Road Club of 
America, whose methods of dealing with road 
records have been very satisfactory, so much so. 
in fact, that the question of the permanence of its 
present jurisdiction is never raised and competi- 
tors under its rules have been taught by experi- 
ence to consider that road performances, unless 
supported by trustworthy evidence, stand no 
chance of receiving credence at the hands of 
the C. R. C. A. 

Last spring the road records committee of 
this organization announced new rules which 
defined the performandées there after to be re 
cognized, as well as the conditions govern- 
ing each case, and, at one stroke, American road 
racing was placed upon a firm foundation. In 
addition to records between well defined points 
regardless of exact distances, as for instance be- 
tween New York and Chicago, or from New York 
to San Francisco, only the following are now 
recognized, viz: 5, 10, 15.20, 25, 50, 100, 200, 
500 and 1,000 miles; twenty-four hours; one 
year’s mileage, and the greatest number of cen- 
turies made within the calendar year. 

For a five mile record a two and a half mile 
course may be used, but for records of ten, fif- 
teen, twenty or twenty-five miles the course 
must measure not less than five miles in length; 
for a fifty mile record not less than ten miles, 
and for records from one hundred miles upwards 
not less than twenty miles. 

Timing must be done by competent persons, 
and with at least three watches, at both start and 
finish, all the watches to be carefully compared 
to standard time, and a certificate that will be 
satisfactory to the road records committee as 
to the length of the course and accuracy of tim- 
ing must accompany each claim for record. 

No distinction is made between paced,unpaced 
and competitive records, the aim being simply to 
place on record the fastest time for the various 
recognized distances. As a final precaution, the 
burden of proof as to the genuineness ofa record 
rests, in every particular, with the claimant. 

Those who recall the record breaking of five 
years ago, when the speediest cyclists in Amer- 
ica were endeavoring to cover a milein 2m. I§s., 
cannot but marvel at the speeds of to-day. Even 
five years ago, a mile in competition under 2m. 
20s. was chronicled a marvel, while now compe- 
tition miles in 2m. 5s. are but commonplace per- 
formances; the difference is mainly one of im- 
proved methods of pacing. Now, competitors, 
even in novice events, expect to have at least a 
pair of pacing tandems; races between the cracks 
require several, while the elaborate system by 
which records are broken includes tandems, trip- 
lets, quadruplets, and a small army of riders for 
pacing alone. It is even an open question 
whether or not scientific pacing does not detract 
from the interest of the sport, and make of the 
competitors merely machines following the pac- 
ing apparatus until the last quarter, when the 
race is decided within thirty seconds by the final 
sprint alone. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The international cycling championships for 
1893 were held at Chicago during the World’s 
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Fair, the following year at Antwerp, Belgium, 
and last summer at Cologne, Germany. At. this 
early date Scotland is actively in the field for the 
honor of entertaining the speedmen of all nations 
at their next gathering, which will be in the mid- 
summer of 1896, and there is a similar but less 
pronounced movement in Canada. This interna- 
tional tournament, which is supposed to crown 
the sport of the year, is awarded to the governing 
body of one of the leading cycling countries of 
the world, in the list of which are included the 
United States, Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Italy and Australia. Held less 
than three years ago in the United States, it is 
quite improbable that an invitation from this 
country will be presented at the coming meeting 
of the International Committee at Antwerp. 
The Continent has been favored twice in suc- 
cession, and Australia is too far distant for a fair 
representation from America and Europe, and 
the championships will undoubtedly be awarded 
to the British Isles. Scotland is making extensive 
plans for the entertainment of the world’ racing 
representatives, and there is little doubt that the 
land of Burns will capture the chief racing event 
of the coming year. It is to be hoped that 
America will be more worthily represented abroad 
in 1896 than in 1895. It has been a matter of 
great regret that while our racing men hold an 
overwhelming majority of*all records for cham- 
pionship distances, our only representative at 
Cologne last summer was Geo. A. Banker, a pro- 
fessional. Banker’s showing among the foreign 
professionals was by no means satisfactory, and 
as a consequence not a recognized international 
championship has been brought to these shores 
during the present year—a fact hardly in kewp- 
ing with the unparalleled expansion of the sport 
in America. Zimmerman was abroad nearly all 
of last summer, but did no racing; and his Aus- 
tralian trip brought*no cycling laurels. Let the 
authorities of the League of American Wheelmen 
see to it that the greatest cycling country in the 
world is properly represented at the 1896 Interna- 
tional Championships. 


THE THREE-WHEELER. 


The number of middle-aged and elderly people 
who have become devotees of cycling is 
enormous, and from such we often receive in- 
quiries as to the comparative advantages and 
benefits of the bicycle and tricycle. The latter is 
used extensively in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Thousands who do not now ride will, we 
believe, take up the pastime in extreme modera- 
tion, now that the American trade has added the 
three-wheeler to the regular high grade models. 
We shall have more to say of the ‘ Duplex” 
model by R. H. Wolffe & Co., and of the other 
three-wheeler. 

RIDING IN-DOORS. 

In anticipation of the riding season, almost at 
hand, the several hundred cycling academies of 
America are now crowded with apprentices in the 
wheeling art. While in-door instruction is an 
excellent thing, and often indispensable, it is far 
different from, and can hardly be compared to, 
practice on the road. Given a straight-away 
course, slightly down grade, and, on the road or 
in the park, the competent instructor will gener- 
ally teach the novice the subtle arts of balancing 


and steering in two or three lessons, and the 
learner having conquered his steed in the open, 
has confidence from the first. To the in-door 
student, road riding assumes another phase, and 
its mastery is often comparatively difficult to 
acquire. The confidence of the academy is 
purely an artificial one, the fickleness of which is 
painfully apparent when road riding is first as- 
sayed. A finishing course on the road before 
dismissing the instructor will be found of great 
value in spanning the chasm between gliding over 
polished floors and meandering through streets 
where every revolution of the pedals brings a new 
crisis to the timid tyro. THE PROWLER. 
THE MILITARY CYCLE. 


Major-General Miles is evidently determined 
to test to the utmost the availability of the bicy- 
cle for military use. The Washington-New York 
military relay, in which a message was carried 
from the National Capitol to.the metropolis, a 
distance of 238 miles by road, in less than twenty- 
two hours, was run with the approval of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, and the results 
were entirely satisfactory. 


R. LINDSAY COLEMAN. 


The National Board of Trade of cycle manu- 
facturers have elected as their president R. Lind- 
sey Coleman, of the Western Wheel Works ; 
first vice-president, R. P. Gormully, Gormully & 
Jeffery Mfg. Co.; second vice-president, Geo. H. 
Day, Pope M’f’g Co.; treasurer, Wm. A. Redding ; 
secretary, Joseph McKee; executive committee, 
A. G. Spalding, R. P. Gormully, Geo. H. Day, 
Wm. F. Wilson and Joseph McKee, the president 
and treasurer being ex-officio members. 

The National Assembly of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen was held at Baltimore, February 
10th-13th. _ Sterling Elliott, Chief Consul of 
Massachusetts, was elected president ; Charles F. 
Cossam, of N. Y., first vice-president ; A. Cressy 
Morrison, of Wisconsin, second vice-president ; 
E. S. Hartwell, of Colorado, treasurer. For the 
annual meet Louisville, Ky., was selected. The 
most important public business transacted was 
the abolition of the semi-professional class of 
racing men ‘‘B” by the very comprehensive in- 
terpretation that ‘‘any racing man not an ama- 
teur is a professional.” This return to the 
first principles of sport is the outcome of an 
agitation which OUTING instigated and has per- 
sistently advocated. We welcome it, not only as 
a success to our persistent efforts, but as the 
passing of a serious menace to the purity of 
amateur sport. 


tor 
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SKATING. 


AMATEUR FIGURE SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The eighth annual contest for the award of the 
figure skating championship of America was held 
February 11th and 12th, at the Palace Rink, Lex- 
ington Avenue and 107th street, New York City. 
The ice, manufactured and kept in condition by 
artificial process, was smooth and hard. 

The rules and regulations governing these an- 
nual championship contests are as follows : 

The officials of a figure skating competition 
shall be three judges and one scorer. 

The judging shall be done on a scale of points 
running from the number of contestants down 
to o. 

‘‘The number to be given to the one standing 
first in any section shall be that of the number 
of contestants. Should there be two or more of 
equal merit, they should be marked the same 
number; and the one coming next below takes 
the number resulting from subtracting the num- 
ber of competitors above him from the number 
entered. A total failure is marked zero.” 

A fall does not necessarily constitute a failure. 

At the conclusion of each figure each judge 
shall without consultation with his associates, 
mark the number of points which he awards to 
each competitor. 

These reports shall then be compared, and in 
case of disagreement the majority shall decide. 

The scorer shall keep an accurate record of the 
points allowed to each contestant on each figure, 
and shall post them on the bulletin board as 
often as the judges may direct. 

In deciding the relative merits of competitors, 
special attention will be given to grace and ease 
of position, accuracy in skating to place and 
ability to use both feet equally well. 

Competitors before coming on the ice will 
draw lots to decide the order in which they shall 
skate, and shall preserve this order throughout, 
except that the competitor who leads in each 
figure shall skate last in the next on the pro- 
gramme, the others preserving their relative suc- 
cession. 

If, in the Opinion of the judges, any competi- 
tor shall not have skated in the first eleven num- 
bers sufficiently well, he may be retired. 

Any competitor refusing to skate when called 
upon in his proper turn, without a reason satis- 
factory to the judges, will be ruled out of the 
competition, and shall leave the ice. 

The decision of the majority of the judges shall 
be final in regard to all questions of disqualifica- 
tions, interpretations of the programme and 
merits of the competitors. 


PROGRAMME, 


The object of this programme is to set forth 
the movements of figure skating so as best to 
test the proficiency of skaters, and in an order 
that will economize the strength of the contest- 
ants. The movements are arranged under com- 
prehensive, fundamental heads, designed to in- 
clude everything appertaining to the art. It is 
to be understood that whénever practicable all 
movements are to be executed both forward and 
backward, on right foot and on left. 

1. Plain forward and backward skating in 
various ways. 

2. Outside edge roll forward. 


. Outside edge roll backward. 

. Inside edge roll forward. 

. Inside edge roll backward. 

. Figure eight on one foot forward. 

. Figure eight on one foot backward. 

. Cross roll forward in field and eights, 
single and double circle. 

g. Cross roll backward in field and eights, 

single and double circle. 

10. Change of edge roll forward, beginning on 
either outside or inside edge. 

11. Change of edge roll backward, beginning 
on either outside or inside edge. 

12, Spread eagle on inside and outside edges, 

13. Curvedangles—threes, single, double,chain 
and flying, beginning on inside or outside edge. 

14. Curved angles—rocking turns from out- 
side edge to outside edge, or from inside edge to 
inside edge, forward and backward. 

15. Curved angles—crosscuts or anvils. 

16. Grapevines, including Philadelphia ‘‘twist.” 

17. Toe and heel movements, embracing pivot 
circling, toe spins (pirouettes) and movements on 
both toes. 

18. Single and double flat foot spins, crossfoot 
and two foot whirls. 

Ig. (a) Serpentines on one foot and on both 
feet ; (b) change of edge, single and double. 

20. Loops and ringlets on inside and outside 
edges, single and in combination. 

21. Specialties, embracing original and pecu- 
liar movements, 

If limited as to time the judges may select 
what is thought best. 

This schedule is intended as a guide, as well 
to skaters as to judges, who should continually 
bear in mind that grace is the most desirable 
attribute of artistic skating. 

The contestants were: George D. Phillips, 
New York Athletic Club ; Frank P. Good, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Herbert S. Evans, Boston, Mass.; 
Arthur Keane, New York; A. J. Blanchard, 
Washington, D. C.; Lewis Edwards, St. Nicholas 
Skating Club, N. Y.; C. A. Trier, New York. 

The judges decided to omit No. 21, and their 
decision on the remainder of the programme was 
as follows : 
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SKATING. 


The list of amateur champions is now: 1886, 
contest abandoned ; 1887, F, P. Good, Brooklyn, 
L. IL; 1888, L. Rubenstein, Montreal, P. Q.; 
1889, L. Rubenstein ; 1890, contest abandoned ; 
1891, L. Rubenstein and G. D. Phillips, New 
York A. C., a tie; 1892, G. D. Phillips ; 1893, J. 
F. Bacon, Arlington B. C.; 1894, contest aban- 
doned ; 1895, G. D. Phillips ; 1896, H. S. Evans, 
Boston, Mass. 

IN NEW YORK CITY. 

At the Palace Rink, Lexington Avenue and 
One Hundred and Seventh Street, New York 
City. Course 8 laps and 120 feet to the mile. 

January 11, 3-mile handicap match—W. T. 
Letts, 400 yards, 8m. 32s.; J. F. Donoghue, 
scratch, 9m. 22s. 

January 16, and 18,—1-mile race 
first two in each heat to start in final. 

First heat—G. Boock, Tarrytown, 3m. 20$s.; 
J. Hemmingway, Hoboken, 2 

Second heat—A. B. Sweezy, New York, 3m. 
13?s.; L. P. Wendel, New York, 2. 

Third heat—H. Grady, New York, 3m. 25}s.; 
F. Johnson, New York, 2. 

Final Heat—Sweezy, 3m. 53s.; Hemmingway, 
2. by 20 yards ; Boock, 3, by 15 yards. 

January 25, 2-miles—W. T. Letts, 6m. 152s.; H. 
Sweezy, 2, by 5 yards: S. Philips, 3. 

January 31, 2-mile handicap match—W._ T. 
Letts, 220 yards, 6m, 22%s.; J. F. Donoghue, 
scratch, 2, by 250 yards. 

Feb. 1, 1 mile— S, H. Phillips, 3m. ts, ; 
Sweezy, 2, by 5 feet. 

Feb. 4, 1 mile—W. T. 
Sweezy, 2, by 100 yards: 


: trial heats ; 


A. B. 
Letts, 2m, 464s.; A. B. 
S. H. Phillips, 3. 

ON ORANGE LAKE, N. Y. 


Jan. 
4936' : 
2 feet. 


18, 5-miles—E. Thomas, Newburg, 18m. 
B. McPartland, Verplanck’s Point, 2, by 
AT ST. 


PAUL, MINN. 


Races were held at Aurora Park, Jan. 22nd to 
27th. The track was about 6% laps to the 
mile, but was used during the first three days 
at 6 laps to the mile, which made the course 
about 270 yards short and invalidated all the 
announced times. 

Jan. 22, running long jump on skates—J. E, 
Andrews, Stillwater, Minn., 17ft, 8in., and in a 
subsequent exhibition cleared roft. 4in. 

Jan. 23, 3 miles, amateur championship of the 
‘Twin Cities—H. Davidson, St. Paul, 9m. 26s. 

Same day and ice, 2 mile handicap—H. David- 
son, scratch, 5m. 534s. 

Jan. 24, running iong jump on skates—J. E. 
Andrews, Ioft. 5in. 

I mile, open to the State of Minnesota—G. 
Sudheimer, St. Paul, 3m. 7 %s. 

5 mile handicap, open to the State of Min- 
nesota—T. Thompson, Minneapolis, 150 yards, 
15m. 2s. 

Jan. 25, 1 mile, open only to the State of Min- 
nesota—Final heat, H. Davidson, 3m. 274s. 

5 miles, open only to the State of Minnesota— 
J. Nilsson, Minneapolis, 16m. 13s. 

10 miles—J. H. McCulloch, Winnepig, Man., 
33m. 5s. 

Jan. 26; 
2m. §§ 4S. 

3 miles—Final heat J. H. McCulloch, 9m. 464s. 


1 mile exhibition—J. H. McCulloch, 


Jan. 27, 1 mile, 
Kenney, 3m. 27s. 
One-third of a mile, girls—R. Brenan, 1. 


boys under 15 years—C. 


LONG JUMPING ON SKATES. 


Jan. 26, at Aurora Park, St. Paul, Minn., 
Public exhibition of running long jump on skates 
—J. C. Andrews, Stillwater, Minn., 21ft. 3in. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA. 


The privilege of holding the ninth annual 
meeting for the decision of the amateur cham- 
pionships of America was awarded by the Nat- 
ional Amateur Skating Association to the St. 
Paul, Minn., Winter Carnival Committee, and 
the races were held under the management of 
that committee, Jan, 27, and 29, at Aurora Park, 
St. Paul. The course was 6 laps and 270 feet 
to the mile, wih corners too sharp for fast 
skating, and was also hardly half wide enough 
for championship races. The manage-ment was 
inexperienced and inefficient. 

Quarter mile : first round; winners of each 
heat and second man in fastest heat to skate in final 
—First heat, J. Nilsson, Minneapolis, Minn., 402s. ; 
J. Davidson, St. Paul, Minn., 2; O. A. Rudd, 0 ; 
F, McDaniels, Minneapolis, 0. Second heat, H. 
Davidson, St. Paul, Minn., 41?s., G. Sudheimer, 
Minneapolis, 2, by 2 yards; T. Thompson, 33 ; 
E. A. Pannell, St. Paul, fell. Third heat, J. K 
McCulloch, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 4Is.; ‘; John- 
son, 2, by 4 yards ; M. Anderson, 3. Final heat, 
McCulloch, 3938-; H. Davidson, 2, by a yard ; 
Nilsson, 3 ; ig tng 

I wo a | oH McCulloch, 3m,; O. Rudd, 2; F. 
McDaniels, 3; L. Johnson, o; E. Pannel, 0; 
1, F. Davidson, 0 ; G. Sudheimer, o ; T. Thomp- 
on, 0. 

5 miles—J. H. McCulloch, 15m. 2!s.; J. Nils- 
son, 2, by 4 yards; F. McDaniels, 3 ; H. David- 
son, 4; O. A. Rudd, 0; T. Thompson, 0; L. 
Johnson, 0; M. Anderson, 0; J. Davidson, E. 
Pannell and G. Sudheimer did not finish. 

10 miles--J. H. McCulloch, 34m. 39!}s.; F. 
McDaniels, 2; O. Rudd, 3; L. Johnson, 0; E. 
Pannell, 0 ; J. F. Davidson, 0; G. Sudheimer, 0 ; 
T. Thompson, o. 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF CANADA. 


The eighth annual meeting for the decision of 
these championships was held by the Canadian 
Amateur Skating Association, February 1, on 
the grounds of the Montreal Amateur Athletic 


Association. Course a quarter mile in circuit, 
with easy curves; ice smooth and_ hard; 
weather snowy ; wind fresh ; attendance about 
2,000, 

220 yards ; first round ; 
to skate in final. First heat, J. Nilsson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 20!s.; T. Brown, Shamrock 
Amateur Athletic Association, 2; Second heat, 
H. Davidson, Minneapolis, 21s.; C. E. Green, 
Smith’s Falls, 2; Final heat, Nilsson, 2o04s.; 
Davidson, 2; Green, 0; Brown, o. 

Half mile, boys of "12 years and under—E. 
Higgins, S. John, N. B., 1. 

Half-mile backwards—H. Davidson, Im. 504s. ; 

Half-mile, J. Nilsson, 1m. 202s.; H. Davidson, 
2; H. Hulse, 3; Nilsson’s time, Im. 202s., now 
becomes the world’s fastest amateur record, 
supplanting Im., 22s., by J. S. Johnson, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 25, 1893. 


first two in each heat 
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1 mile, boys of 15 years and under; time 
limit, 3:30—N. Hill, M.A.A.A., 3m. 39s. and 3m. 
45s. At the first attempt the time limit was not 
reached, so the judges ordered a second trial 
which had similar result, and the race was de- 
clared off. 

I mile, time limit, 3:00—J. Nilsson, 3m. I}s.; 
H. Hulse, 2 ; H. Davidson, 3. The time limit was 
not reached, but the officials awarded the prizes. 


SNOW-SI 


AT MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 

The Argyle Snow-shoe Club held their annual 
steeplechase January 25, the course being from 
the corner of Bourgeois and Wellington Streets, 
Montreal, to Harvey’s, Lachine. H. Gowan, 
Quebec A. A., Ih. 5m. 25s.; W. Gentleman, 
Argyle S.5.C., rh. 5m. 27s.; F. Noseworthy, 
Montreal Garrison Artillery, th. 11m. 42s. 


RACES AT QUEBEC, 


The Carnival races were held February 1. 
100 yards, local—A. Swift, 13s. 


3-miles; time limit, 9m. 23s.—J. Nilsson, 9m. 
103s,; H. Davidson, 2; H. Hulse, 2. 

5 miles; time limit, 17 minutes—H. Davidson, 
17m. 10%s.; J. Nilsson, 2; T. Moore quit at a 
quarter-mile. Race declared off and prizes with- 
held on account of failure to reach the time limit. 

220-yard hurdle race—W. Irwin, M.A.A.A., 
25,8.; F. Irwin, 2; J. McQuaig, Beaver Rink, o. 

W. B. Curtis. 


IOEING. 


100 yards, best 2 in 3 heats—J. Paris, Montreal, 
won 2 straight heats in 122s. and 12}s, 

100 yards championship—J. Paris, 12!s. 

Quarter-mile championship—J. Paris, 
291s. 

Quarter-mile—R. H. Davis, Lachine, tm. 30s. 

Halt-mile, local—F. Thompson, 3m. 25s. 

Half-mile—R. H. Davis, 3m. tos. 

1-mile—R. H. Davis, 6m. 31s. 

120-yard hurdle race, local—A. Swift. 

120-yard hurdle race, championship of Canada 
—E. J. MacMahon. 


Im. 


CURLING. 


IN HOBOKEN, N. J. 


In the covered rink of the Thistle Curling 
Association. 

Jan. 8, 6-rink 
Stonesetters, 88. 

Same day, 2-rink match. 
Club, 32; Thistle Curling Club, 22. 

Same day, 2-rink match. John o’Groat’s 
Curling Club, 25; St. Andrews Curling Club, 23. 

Jan. 10, 2-rink match. New York Caledonian 
Club, 24; John o’Groat’s, 22. 

Jan. 13, 3-rink match. Caledonian Curling 
Club, 42; St. Andrews Curling Club, 41. 

Same day, 2-rink match. Empire City Curling 
Club, 28; Jersey City Curling Club, 21. 

Feb. 3, 3-rink match for a district medal— 
Empire City Curling Club, 51; New York Thistle 
Curling Club, 46. 

Same day, 2-rink match—Caledonian Curling 
Club, 23; Excelsior Curling Club, 17. 

January 15th and 16th—Twenty-fourth annual 
match for the Gordon Medal. 


match. Stonecutters, 112; 


Manhattan Curling 


FIRST ROUND, 

Rink No. 1—Thistle Curling Club, New York 
City, R. Lander, A. Frazer, J. Watt, T. Watt 
(skip), 26; American Curling Club, New York 
City, W. Meikle, W. Meikle, T. Sheridan, G. 
Grieve (skip), 8. 

Rink No. 2—Yonkers Curling Club, T. Wigey, 
J. Brown, G. Colquhoun, R. Kellock (skip), 19 ; 
Empire City Curling Club. New York City, G. 
Lothain, A. Manwell, J. Connell, J. McNeil, 
(skip), I1. 

Rink No, 3—Caledonian Curling Club, New 
York City, H. Archibald, H. Archibald, T. Archi- 
bald, D. Foulis, (skip), 18 ; Utica (N. Y.) Curl- 
ing Club J. W. Johnston, H. J. Johnston, V. 
Nye, C. Brown (skip), 17. 

Rink No. 4—-St. Andrews Curling Club, New 
York City, A. Gillies, F. Dykes, J. Leslie, G. 
Telfer (skip), 13; John o’Groat’s Curling Club, 
New York City, G. Waters, J. Mitchell, G. Bain, 
D. McKaskill (skip), 11. 


Rink No. 5—Van Cortland Lake Curling Club, 
P. F. Gilmartin, A. Pratt, I. Frazier, G. Frazier 
(skip), 25; Thistle-Lackawanna Curling Club, 
Avoca, Pa., D. McMutrie, J. Moore, J. Hailstone, 
T. Hailstone (skip), ro. 

Rink No. 6— Manhattan Curling Club, New 
York City, B. Jones, W. McKay, T. Wallace, D. 
Ballantyne (skip), 22; Jersey City Curling Club, 
R. A. McKnight, J. M. Stevens, J. T. Edwards, 
W. D. Edwards (skip), 11. 

Rink No. 7—New York Curling Club, A. F. 
Fulton, A. P. Roth, E. Sheridan, C. S. Ogden 
(skip), 15; Long Island City Curling Club, W. 
Meiklejohn, J. Ratjen, A. Morrison, J. Bersett 
(skip), 13. 

SECOND ROUND. 

Rink No. 1—Manhattan C. C., 24; Yonkers C. 

Rink No. 2—Thistle C. C., 19; Van Cortlandt 
Lake C. C., 14, 

Rink No. 3—New York C. C., 17; St. Andrews 
oy eas 

Caledonian C. C., a bye. 

THIRD ROUND. 

Rink No.1—Manhattan C.C.,15; Thistle C.C., 14. 

Rink No. 2—New York C. C., 25; Caledonian 
CoC. £4. 

FINAL GAME. 

New York C. C., 15; Manhattan C. C., 13. The 
regular game ended in a tie at 13 points, and in 
the two extra ends New York scored 2 points. 

January 15th, 2-rink match, for a district 
medal—Lackawanna Thistle Curling Club, Avoca, 
Pa., 27; Jersey City Curling Club, 26. 

Same day—Empire City Curling Club, 34 
points; Lackawanna Thistle Curling Club, 12, 

January 16th, 2-rink match — Lackawanna 
Thistle Club, 23 ; Thistle Curling Club, N. Y., 19. 

January 17th, 2-rink match, for a district 
medal—Lackawanna Thistle Curling Club, 37; 
Caledonian Club, New York City, 23. 

Same day, 2-rink match—Lackawanna Thistle 
Curling Club, 23; John o’Groat’s Curling Club, 15. 

W. B. Curtis. 
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ICE 


AT RED BANK, N. J. 

Jan. 8. Ice rough and covered with snow. 
Course, a triangular 2% miles in circuit. 

10 miles; Fourth Class—Nancy Hanks, A. 
Haviland, 36m.; Daisy E. Asay, 0; Nip and 
Tuck, Hendricksen and Sutphens, 0; ——, F 
Payne, 0; Zip C. Burd, upset. 

Jan. 20. Wind light from the East; ice 


YACHTING. 


covered by two inches of snow. Course from a 
stake opposite the club-house to Guion Point, 
thence to Boyd’s Cove, thence to starting point 
—about 3 miles. 

Race for third class yachts, 6 miles—Zip, C. 
Burd, 40m.; Daisy E. Asay and Mecca, C. Curtis, 
did not finish. 

W. B. Curtis. 


GOLF. 


The first official year of the existence of the 
United States Golf Association closed with a 
record which confirms the sanguine prophecies 
ventured upon a year ago, when that official par. 
liament of golf came into existence, and the com- 
ing season opens under prospects of the brightest. 
Beginning with the modest co-operation of tive 
clubs, the Association now comprises thirty-one 
of the most important clubs in the States. It is 
without debt, the rules governing it have been 
revised to every one’s satisfaction, and harmony 
and enthusiasm prevail. 

At the annual meeting, on the 8th February, 
all the old officers were re-elected as follows: 

Theodore F. Havemeyer, president ; Lawrence 
Curtis, Brookline Country Club, near Boston, 
and C. B. Macdonald, Chicago, vice-presidents ; 
Henry O. Tallmadge. St. Andrew’s, secretary, 
and Samuel L. Parrish, Shinnecock, treasurer. 

Golfers from far and wide were represented at 
the meeting by delegates from Associate Clubs— 


Newport Golf Club, T. A. Havemeyer ; Country 
Club of Brookline, Quincy A. Shaw and George 
E. Cabot ; Chicago Golf Club, H. O. Tallmadge, 
proxy ; Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, Gen. T. H. 


Barber and Samuel L. Parrish; St. Andrew’s 
Golf Club, John Reid and H. O. Tallmadge ; 
Philadelphia Country Club, J. F. MacFadden and 
L. A. Biddle ; Tuxedo Club, Dr. E. C. Rushmore 
and Alfred Seton, Jr.; Essex County (Mass.) 
Country Club, William B. Thomas and J. W. 
Merrill ; Morris County Country Club, Ransom 
H. Thomas and R. H. Williams ; Lakewood Golf 
Glub, Robert Bage Kerr and Jasper Lynch; 
Myopia (Mass.) Hunt Club, S. D. Bush. 

Delegates from Allied Clubs—Richmond Coun- 
ty Country Club, George Hunter; Westbrooke 
Golf Club, John M. Knapp; Lenox Golf Club, 
Dr. Frank P. Kinnecutt; Knollwood Country 
Club, F. A. Walthew; Paterson Golf Club, Henry 
Hewat; Baltusrol Golf Club, John Farr; Dykers 
Meadow (Brooklyn) Golf Club, Daniel Chaun- 
cey ; Baltimore Golf Club, R. J. White ; Fairfield 
County Golf Club, J. W. Curtis ; Brooklawn Golf 
Club (Bridgeport), W. F. Haviland ; New Haven 
Golf Club, J. T. Wittelsey; Oyster Bay Golf Club, 
John Weeks ; New Brunswick Golf Club, N, T. 
Parker. 

The clubs not represented were : 

Associated—Meadowbrook Hunt. Allied—Lake 
Forrest (Illinois) Golf Club, Palmetto (Aiken, 5. 
C.) Golf Club, Sadahquedah (Utica) Golf Club, 
Agawam Hunt (Providence), Watervliet (Troy) 
Arsenal Golf Club. 

The selection of the Shinnecock Golf Club 
links as the scene of the amateur and open 
championship between September Ist and 15th 


instead of in October, will meet with universal 
approval, for Shinnecock has a complete 18-hole 
course, nearly three miles in circuit, and is sup- 
plied with every adjunct necessary for the at- 
tractive features of the game. 

After selecting the course for the amateur 
and open championships, there was considerable 
discussion as to the method of playing the ama- 
teur event. A proposition debated was to have 
the contestants meet on the first day at 36 holes, 
medal play. The eight best scores by the cards 
to be selected, and the holders to play 18 holes, 
match play, on the second day, the two left in 
to meet in the finals, on the third day, which 
would be 36 holes, match play. It was decided 
to leave the terms of the event to be arranged 
by the Executive Committee, but the feeling 
seemed to be that the old system, 18 holes, 
match play, and the finals, 36 holes, match play, 
will not be changed. The open championship 
will be 36 holes, medal. play, and the women’s 
championship, 18 holes, match play. 

The selection of Morris County Club 
for the Women’s Championship, was governed 
really by the provision which Robert Cox, M. P., 
of Edinboro, had attached to his gift of a $1,000 
trophy for that event—a provision inspired by 
the satisfaction with which Mr. Cox played upon’ 
those links during a visit last year when he was 
the guest of John M. Chapman of Morristown, 
and by his regard for the ability of the women 
who had created that club. 

It is expected that the women’s championship 
will be played over the nine-hole course at Mor- 
ristown, and not over the full eighteen-hole 
course. The short course resembles the links of 
St. Anne’s-by-the-Sea, England, in the nature of 
its hazards and their difficulties, and is admira- 
bly adapted for women golfers. The Shinnecock 
Hills course is considered to be the best in 
America by all visiting golfers. The rank, 
loosely attached grass, the sandy soil, and the 
dunes and hollows recall the sea side links of 
Scotland and England. The amateur and open 
championships will test conclusively the merits 
of the contestants under such perfect golfing 
surroundings. The length of the course is 4,347 
yards. The names and distances of the holes in 
yards are: ; 

‘‘The Mews,” 275 ; ‘‘ Belfry,” 265 ; ‘‘ Crater,” 
213; ‘* Plateau,” 220; ‘‘ Bastion,” 151; ‘‘Clois- 
ter,” 256; ‘‘Long Acre,” 348 ; ‘Sandy Mount,” 
133; ‘* Windmill,” 204; ‘‘Brae,” 226; ‘Ben 
Nevis” 266; ‘ Knoll,” 287 ; ‘* Round Top,” 200; 
“Lowlands,” 317; ‘‘Eastward Ho,” 333; ‘Pe- 
conic,” 250; ‘* Dell,” 238; ‘‘ Home,” 165. 

C. TURNER. 
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ATHLETICS, 


FIRST REGIMENT NATIONAL GUARD OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 

The Athletic Association of this regiment 
held games, January 18th, in the South Armory, 
Boston, Mass. 

50-yard run—Final heat, Eaton, Co, A, 53s. 

440-yard run—Holland, H, 1m, 3's. 

880-yard run, heavy marching order—Wilkin- 
son, C, 3m. 93s. 

1-mile run—Murtagh, A, 5m. 45s. 

Novelty race (run 50 yards in heavy marching 
order, to wardrobe, disrobe, put on full dress 
and run back to starting point )—Yates, D, Im, 
4}. 
“Company team race—Co. A, Andrews, Cook, 
Eaton, Bordman, 4m, 1338.; Co. H, Reed, 
Vowles, McGillavry. Holland, 2. 

Running high jump—H. Vowles, H, 4ft. 8in. 
Putting 16-lb, shot—Huddleston, 2oft. 5}in. 
WORCESTER, MASS., ATHLETIC CLUB, 

This club held open amateur games, January, 
1th, at the Worcester Rink. 

40-yard handicap run—Final heal, M. C. Gould, 
W. A. A. A., 7 feet, and R. A. Lohnes, W. A. C., 
6 feet, a dead heat in 44s., and Gould won the 
run off in 48s. 

600-yard run, novices—W, A. Forsaith, W. A. 
A. A., Im. 333s. : 

880-yard handicap run—R, A. Lohnes, W. A. 
C., 25 yards, 2m. 82s, 

Half-mile exhibition run—T, P. Conneff, New 
York A. C. and Holy Cross College, 2m. 134s. 

1-mile handicap run#*R. Grant, H. A. A, 
scratch, 4m. 532s. 

Half-mile team race—Suffolk A. ©C.; W. D. 
Fuller, J. D. Rorer, D. T. McTaggart and J. A. 
Stewart, won on a foul. Worcester A. C., W. M. 
Hyland, F. R. Albertson, Lohnes and Bigelow, 
finished first, in 2m. IIs. 

Pole vault, handicap—J. G. Fletcher, W. A. 
A. A., 1 foot, oft. 6in. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Their Athletic Association held indoor games 
January 25th. 

15-yard run—O’Brien, ’98, 23s. 

Pole vault—Bullard, ’97, oft. 

Quarter-mile walk—Sheffield, ’99, 2m. 38¢s. 

440-yard run—Stockwell ’97, Im. 54s. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Smith, ’96, 36ft. 5in. 

Running high jump—McComber, ’96, 5ft. gin. 

INDOOR GAMES AT BOSTON, MASS. 

The Athletic Association of the Ninth Regi- 
ment, N. G. S. M., gave an open amateur meeting 
January 25th, in the East Newton Street Armory, 
Boston. The track, marked out on the board 
floor, without raised corners, was a tenth of a 
mile in circuit. 

75-yard handicap run—Fnal heat, B. J. Wefers, 
New York A. C. and Georgetown University, 
scratch, 73s. 

440-yard handicap run—Final heat, J. F. Pow- 
ers, St. P. L. A. A., 30 yards, 53s. 

880-yard run, novices—Final heat, W. D. 
Hubbard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 2m. I5s. 

I-mile handicap run—T. P. Conneff, N, Y. A, 
C., and Holy Cross College, scratch, 4m. 312s. 


Military team race (1,408) yards—First Regt. 
A. A. (A. M. Eaton, G. W. Andrews, J. Bordman, 
Jr. W. J. Holland), 2m. 56%s.; gth Regt. Co. G, 2. 

Running high jump, handicap—M. F. Sweeney, 
Xavier A. A., scratch, 5ft. r1in. 

Military tug of war—Final pull, Co. A. T. J. 
Clements, F. J. Clements, J. Hess and T. J. Sul- 
livan, 1; Co, G. 2, by 2jin. 


INDOOR GAMES IN BROOKLYN. 


The National Athletic Club and Company F., 
47th Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., joined in giving 
an open amateur athletic meeting January 27th, 
in the regimental armory, Marcy avenue, Lynch 
and Heyward streets. 

60-yard handicap run, open only to the National 
Guard—Final heat, W. Dubois, 22d Regt., 1 foot, 
64s. 

-_ handicap run—Final heat, E. Howard, 
Bay Ridge A. C., oft. 64s. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, E. Goeting, 
Brooklyn High School, 8 yards, 244s; E. P. J. Har- 
bordt, 23d Regt., 3 yards, finished first, but was 
disqualified. 

440-yard handicap run—E. Howard, B. R. A. C., 
10 yards, 55}s. 

880-yard run, novices-—Final heat, W.W. Smith, 
New York City, 2m. 18s. ; W. E. Burns, Berwick 
A. C., joined in the race on the second lap and 
finished first, but was disqualified. 

880-yard handicap run, open only to members 
of the National Guard—Final heat, E. Hjertberg, 
22d Regt., 20 yards, 2m. 133s. 

Half-mile handicap run—E. J. Hjertberg, 22d 
Regt., 20 yards, 2m. 4s. 

I-mile handicap run—W. H. Gray, Sylvan 
Harriers, 130 yards, 4m. 353s. 

1-mile relay race, championship of the Na- 
tional Guard—23d Regt., Dubois, Lichenstein, 
Dann and Harbordt, 3m. 412s.; Co. F, 47th 
Regt., Niell, Young, Dixon, and Scully, 2. 

Running high jump, handicap—D, A. Reuss, 
Hamilton A, C., Yin., 5ft. 8in. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


This Association held games open only to 
members, January 28th, in their gymnasium. 

Standing high jump—Herr, 4ft. 3in. 

Running high jump—Bahret, 5ft. 

Standing broad jump—Bates, 8ft. 8 yin. 

Running high kick—Bahret, 8ft. 2in. 

Bar vault—Bahret, 6ft. rin. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


The Athletic Association of this College held 
games, January 31st, in their gymnasium. 

The score of points by classes was as follows : 
1897. 27 ; 1898, 20; 1896, 18 ; 1899, 16. 

10-yard run—Clayton, ’98, 13s. 

15-yard run—Pierce, ’96, 21s. 

Standing high jump—Pierce, ’96, 4ft. 7}in. 

Running high jump—Pierce, ’96, 5ft. 6in. 

Fence vault—H. A. Davis, ’97, ft. 68in. 

Standing broad jump—Carpenter, ’99, oft. gin. 

Rope climb—Wells, ’98, and Titus, ’98, tied 
at 8s. 

Putting the shot—Davis, ’97, 32ft. 5 gin. 
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NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 

Their first indoor open amateur meeting was 
held February Ist, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City. The course, marked out on the 
board floor of the Garden, was a tenth of a mile 
in circuit, without raised curves,-and too slip- 
pery for fast running. The weather was stormy, 
attendance about, 4,000, management efficient, 
and competition spirited. The programme in- 
cluded two amateur championship events which 
are described under a separate heading. 

50-yard handicap run, with 72 entries; 12 heats 
in first trials, two heats in trials for second men; 
3 heats in second round, and a final—a total of 
18 heats—Final heat, B. J. Wefers, Georgetown 
College, 1 yard behind scratch 58s. ; C. Kriess- 
ling, Young Men’s Christian Association, oft., 2 
by 4 ft.; C. E. Blackburn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 5ft., 3 by a foot. 

Weter’s time in the final, 53s., for 51 yards, is 
of equal value with the amateur record, 5 4s. for 
50 yards, but he beat the pistol about 4ft. and 
can make no valid claim for record. 

2 20-yard handicap run—Final heat, W. Cohen, 
N. M. A. C., 8 yards, 25}s.; M. P. Lynch, Bay 
Ridge A. C., 8 yards, 2, ‘by 2ft.; B. Sandford, 
nN. J, A. C., 6 yards, 3 by a foot. ‘Wefers penal. 
zed 4 yards, won his trial heat in 263s., but 
could not work his way through the crowd in the 
final heat, and was not placed. 

Quarter-mile run, school boys, novices—J. F. 
Holland, Y. M. C. A., 1m. 3s.; M. Casey, Catholic 
Institute, Jersey City, 2, by 2 yards; S. Hild- 
burgh, Drisler School, 3, by a yard. The winner 
was protested on the claim that he is not a 


schoolboy, and is in business, the prizes were 
withheld, and the matter will be investigated by 
the Games Committee. 

Quarter-mile handicap run—G. W. Goldthwait, 


Princeton College, 7 yards, 544s.; J. Buck, Ho- 
boken, N. J., 7 yards, 2; J. M. Gallagher, G. C., 
10 yards, 3. 

Half-mile run, novices—F. Boardman, Y. U., 
2in. 14s.; W. H. Fearing, Jr., Columbia College, 
2, by 3 yards; P. Mackey, New West Side, A. C., 
3, by 2 yards. 

1-mile handicap run—E. W. Bedford, Barnard 
School, 105 yards, 4m. 29s.; W. T. Laing, Prince- 
ton, N.J., 35 yards, 2; M. Reagan, N. W.S.A.C., 
130 yards, 3; W. F. Ryan, Xavier A. A., 105 yards, 
finished first, but was disqualified for fouling 
and cutting the corners; R. B, Hinkley, Y. U., 
90 yards, finished third, but was disqualified for 
the same reasons. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—Fina! heat, G. G. 
Winship, Mount Vernon, Y. M. C, A., 15 yards, 
28!s.; C. M. Cohen, New Manhattan A. C., 8 
yards, 2, by 4 yards; S. A. Coombs, New Jersey 
A. C., 6 yards, 3, by 2 yards. 

I-mile handicap walk—S. Leibgold, Pastime 
A. C., scratch, 6m. 493s.; M. H. Donovan, Glens 
Falls A. C., 40 se conds, 2, by a yard, after a 
tine finish ; J. A. Ryer, Yonkers A. A., 45 sve- 
onds, 3. 

I-mile bicycle handicz p—A. Sayer, Greenpoint 
Wheelmen, 75 yards, 2m. 464s.; W. A. Barbeau, 
Riverside W., Scratch, 2; W. Hi. Owen, Green- 
wich W., scratch, 3. 

Running high jump, handicap—s. A. W., Bal- 
tazzi, New York, A. C., 34in., 5ft. 93¢in.; J. T. 
Fitzgerald, National A. C., 64in., 5ft. 6%4in. ; T. 
Dixon, St. George A. C., 74in., 5ft. 5in. 


Standing broad jump handicap—W. T. Hamil- 
ton, unattached, gin., oft. 83/in.; A. P. Schwaner, 
New York A. C., scratch, oft. 5%in.; S. K. Ger- 
ard, Y. U. , Gin., oft. 104in. 

Standing hop, step ‘and jump—E. Gaisel, St. 
G. A..C., 25%. 3in.; A. P. Schwaner, N. Y. A.C., 
28ft. 2in.; J. P. Fitzgerald, N. A. C., 28ft. 14 
in. 

There was an interesting exhibition of fancy 
and trick bicycle riding by Masters Le Roy See 
and Hugh Simmons. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The seventh annual contests for the decision 
for the 2-mile steeplechase and 10-mile run were 
held February Ist, at Madison Square Garden, in 
connection with the indoor meeting of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club. In the steeplechase the 
obstacles were alternate low hurdles and brush 
fences. 

2 mile steeplechase—W. Orton, New York Ath- 
letic Club and University of Pennsylvania, 1om., 
588s. s J W. Rumpf, St. “George A. C., 2, by 500 
yi rds; i. Hjertberg, New Jersey A. C., quit on 
last des G. M. Coates, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, quit at a mile and a half. 

10-mile run—S. T. Freeth, Sylvan Harriers, 
58m. 328; H. Gray, St. George Athletic Club, 2; 
M. J. McCarthy, Irish National Club, 3; W. H. 
Gray, S. H., 0; T. P. Conneff, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass., quit in sixth mile; C. H. Bean, 
N. J. A. C., quit in fifth mile. The prizes in this 
race were withheld, and will not be awarded 
until the Amateur Athletic Union has thoroughly 
investigated the amateur standing of S. T. 
Freeth, who is generally believed to be a pro- 
fessional. 

BOSTON, MASS., COLLEGE. 

Their third annual indoor games were held 
February Ist, in the college gymnasium. The 
track, marked out on the board floor, had raised 
corners, 

The score of points by classes was as follows: 
1898, 48; 1899, 22; 1896, 5; 1897, 2. 

25-yard run, Preparatory School—Final heat, 
D. J. Quinn, 33s. 

25-yard run, senior—Final heat, 
99) 35S 

440-yard run, Preparatory School—Final heat, 
C. O'Connor, 502s. 

440-yard run, senior—Final heat, A. White, 
’98, Im. Is. 

I-mile run—T. Miley, ’99, 5m. 20s. 

Potato race—Final heat, E. Granger, ’98, 35s. 

Team race—Class of 1896 beat Class of 1897 
by default. 

Team race—Class of 1898 beat Class of 1899 
by default. 

Team race—Second grammar A beat Second 
grammar B, 

Team race—First rudiments B beat Third 
grammar B. 

Running high jump—J. U. 
din. 

Running high kick—E. Granger, ’98, 8ft. gin. 

Three standing long jumps—E. J. Granger, ’98, 
2oft. 11 Yin. 

; Putting 16-lb-shot—-T, Grady, ’98, 31ft. 5% 
in, 


T. McAllister, 


O’Hara, ’98, 5ft. 


W. 8. CURTIS. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


Amateur racing in this country has suffered of 
late years from too much government. It would 
be unjust and untrue to say that the National 
Steeplechase Association and the National Hunt 
Association and their predecessors have not 
accomplished a world of good for amateur and 
cross-country racing. When the American Pony 
Racing Association was formed in 1891, steeple- 
chasing, hurdle-racing and other forms of the 
sport generally confined to amateurs, were in a 
very bad state. There was no governing body 
whatever and no higher authority than the 
stewards of each meeting, whether such a meet- 
ing was given by a country club, a hunt club, or 
any other body. Consequently a few unprinci- 
pled adventurers had everything their own way 
and plied their trickery fearlessly and openly. 
Amateur racing was considered more corrupt in 
its way than professional racing, as indeed it was. 
The American Pony Racing Association when it 
assumed the management of such meetings 
eradicated many of these evils. The following 
year, under the name of the American Hunt and 
Pony Racing Association, the work was con- 
tinued. Then it became the Steeplechase and 
Hunt Association, and finally two separate 
associations were formed, the American Steeple- 
chase Association and the American Hunt Asso- 
ciation. There are differences over the extent of 
their authority, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing resolution, adopted at a recent meeting of 
the Hunt Association, but harmony will doubt- 
less be restored. 

Whereas, Under the agreement entered into between 
the National Steeplechase Association and the National 
Hunt Association, the authority to govern and control race 
meetings given by country and hunt clubs, or approved 
members thereof, when sanctioned by the governors of 
their respective clubs, was conterred upon the National 
Hunt Association ; and, 

Whereas, The stewards of the National Steeplechase 
Association propose to curtail the authority given to the 


National Hunt Association in accordance with the resolu- , 


tion of the stewards, proposed December 1oth, 1895, 
namely— 

“* Resolved, That section 1, rule 3, part 3 (page 6) of the 
Rules of Racing, N. S. A., be amended to read: The 
National Steeplechase Association will not license meetings 
held by country clubs or hunt clubs when the majority of 
the races on each day's programme are confined to hunters, 
galloways, ponies, hacks, or to gentlemen and qualified 
riders, leaving such meetings to be conducted by the 
National Hunt Association ”’; , 

Resolved, That the National Hunt Association consider 
the proposed action contrary to the agreement entered into 
between the two associations, and approved by the Jockey 
Club, April 8th, 1895, and an iniringement upon the 
authority vested in the National Hunt Association, and 
amare against the proposed change, as detrimental to the 

est interest of steeplechasing. _ 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy 
of the resolution to the Jockey Club and the National 
Steeplechase Association. 

OUTING ventures to repeat that the sport has 
been too much governed, and that many of the 
rules of both associations are cumbersome and 
unnecessary. For instance, the distinction 
between professional, qualitied, and gentlemen 
riders, is one which is not only confusing, but is 
unfair. There can only be two classes of 
jockeys, amateurs and professionals, and the 
third class is superfluous. 

Something should be done in this country to 
establish a higher standard for polo ponies. 
There is no reason why they should not be 
judged at the shows upon conformation and 
breeding as well as upon performance—provided 
of course that a proper standard be determined 


upon. Qne of our chiet national characteristics 
is the desire to have the best of everything, and 
surely we cannot be very long contented to use 
the quality of polo ponies which are being played 
in this country. 

A paper entitled ‘The Roadster in Illinois,” 
contributed by Daniel J. Campau, and read 
before the Illinois Horse Breeders’ Association, 
at Springfield, Ill., January 7, 1896, touches upon 
many interesting points in connection with the 
subject, but is most significant when it raises the 
question, ‘‘ What is a roadster?” 

Horsemen have generally been content to 
assume that a roadster is a trotter not fast 
enough for the track, and acting upon such an 
assumption they have devoted all their energies 
to breeding race-horses, consoling themselves 
with the fact that if the colt does not trot down 
below the thirties he may still go fast enough 
fora roadster. It is this theory and the practice 
of’ it which have brought discredit upon the 
American trotter. Horsemen are beginning to 
realize that a good roadster of an acceptable 
type, properly broken and bitted, is worth more 
than a poor track performer—in fact that such 
animals are very scarce, and that their owners 
may ask and receive their own prices for 
them. 

But the question, ‘‘ What is a roadster ?”’ is still 
to be answered, and not lightly or from any 
single standpoint. It is easier to say what the 
ideal roadster should not be,namely,an undersized 
ill proportioned and artificially gaited animal. 
‘‘not fast enough to race.” There is abundance 
of the very best material in the American trotter 
from which the ideal roadster could be bred. 
What is wanted is an animal that can travel right 
along on the road pulling any vehicle from the 
light buggy or road-wagon to a runabout or sur- 
rey. He should be able to do a turn at a three- 
minute gait when required, show style and action 
without weights or other artificial devices, should 
possess a true open gait without booting of any 
sort, and last but not least he should be even- 
tempered, level-headed and properly _bitted. 
There are not many such horses to be had, and 
therein lies the breeders’ opportunity. 

Every man’s fancy must dictate which strain 
of blood he shall employ to breed roadsters, and 
every market has its own peculiarities. It is safe 
to say, however, in a general way that no better 
strain could be employed for this purpose than 
the Morgan blood. No other family of the breed 
of trotting-horses possesses to any greater extent 
the qualities enumerated above. But they are 
not confined to the Morgans. The American 
trotting-horse has only been systematically bred 
for a little over a half acentury. Now we are 
beginning to realize that we have developed the 
greatest horse in the world for all around useful- 
ness. We have been misled into breeding 
almost entirely for speed, but the error has been 
discovered. 

The National Horse Show Association of 
America has issued a pamphlet containing the 
judges’ awards of the last show. The summary 
of prizes shows that $29,560 was distributed. 
There were 275 exhibitors, seven less than in 
1894, but there was a larger number of entries, 
1,305, as compared with 1,274 for 1894. 

ALFRED STODDART. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The ‘Photographers’ Association of America” 
held its annual convention, last year, in Detroit. 
Hitherto the amateur has had little interest in 
those meetings ; indeed, at the present moment, 
Ican recall only one case where one of that— 
by a certain class of photographers, despised 
—body became a member and exhibited his 
work ; but he carried off the prize for the best 
landscapes. But the antagonistic class is either 
dying out, or is being overruled by their more 
sensible brethren, as is evidenced by the reso- 
lution entertained at the late convention, to in- 
stitute a class of associate members to which 
amateurs will be eligible. The next convention 
will be held at Chautauqua, where I hope to see 
a large number of amateurs, both as visitors and 
competitors, quite sure that such intermingling 
will benefit both classes. 

Here is a story with a moral that I hope those 
who are still mere button-pressers will take to 
heart. A few days ago, I was made glad by the 
offer of a friend to lend me a large number of 
film negatives of both American and European 
scenery, from which to make lantern slides, for 
which I have an insatiable greed. They came, 
and lo! not three per cent. of the lot were avail- 
able for my purpose, or indeed any other pur- 
pose, unless as an object lesson. What makes 
the matter the more regrettable is that my friend 
has the artistic faculty well developed, has learn- 
ed to see pictorial effects which others would pass 
by ; and the image on the finder bears a pretty 
close relation to that made on the film, a state of 
matters not near so common as it should be ; 
and consequently, so far as selection and com- 
position goes, the negatives are nearly faultless. 

But he is merely a button-presser ; and as it 
is impossible for one who does not develop his 
own exposures to fully comprehend the limita- 
tions of the hand-camera, a considerable propor- 
tion of the best subjects are very much under 
exposed and the rest are miserably developed. 
They are generally the best subjects, because 
subjects that he was most anxious to secure, and 
even when he had a suspicion that the light was 
not quite good enough, his ignorance of the 


limitations induced a belief that it could be made 
all right in the development. But he was lean- 
ing on a broken reed. Even if it could be done, 
the commercial developer—the We that ‘do 
the rest”—cannot do it; not necessarily from 
lack of ability or a desire to do the very best ; 
but it is not human nature to give to the nega- 
tives of others the loving care and patient, per- 
severing manipulation required for high-class 
work. In the long, long ago I was connected 
with one of the earliest attempts to introduce 
dry plates as a commercial article, and to pave 
the way we undertook to develop the negatives 
ata cost of two-thirds the price of the plates. 
Again and again, on our Saturday outings, I ex- 
posed, side by side with some of our customers, 
plates from the same batch, on the same sub- 
jects, and for the same time ; and, in spite of a 
determination todo my very best for them, my 
own negatives were, in every instance, better 
than theirs, and often so very much so that I 
was ashamed to show them, 

The professional photographer, working on 
one class of subjects, under ordinary conditions 
and with practically uniform lighting, may pro- 
duce fairly good negatives by mechanical devel- 
opment ; but landscape exposures on an endless 
variety of subjects, and under ever-varying illu- 
minations, require special treatment. Tentative 
development is essential to good work, and the 
full value of that can only be reached by the 
photographer, himself, through his knowledge of 
the subject, his nutes of the conditions under 
which the plate was exposed, and with a clear 
understanding of the effect at which he is aiming. 

The moral is, I hope, clear enough. Those 
who simply want a more or less imperfect. 
graphic memoranda of their journeyings may be 
content to press the button and let some one 
else do the rest, but those who want to make 
pictures that shall give pleasure to others, and 
from which slides or enlargements can be made ; 
those, indeed, who would deserve to be consid- 
ered units in the photographic fraternity, must 
‘‘do the rest ” themselves. 

JouN NICOLL. 


ROD AND GUN. 


FEED THE QUAIL. 


Many a better parson than I has preached more 
than once from the same text. ‘‘Feed the 
Quail” has stood more than once at the head of 
this column, yet my little text has lost none of 
its importance. March, the unruly, has arrived, 
and the month brings with it, to northern covers, 
the worst of weather for the quail. Sudden 
changes, bright sunshine, bitter cold, howling 
winds, may be expected, and they mean hard 
scratching in many districts. 

Where the snow lies deep, crusts are sure to 
form, and crusted snow is a serious matter to 
Bob White. A mild day, followed by a severe 
spell, may leave the scant remnant of natural 
forage incased in ice. Such acondition of affairs 
means death, or semi-starvation for the birds. 
Sportsmen should remember that since the first 
cold weather the supply of seeds and other food 
has steadily diminished. The available food 


has iost much of its nutritive property. Some 
ranges which six weeks ago bore a fair supply of 
food, have now been so closely gleaned that the 
commissariat has about as much good cheer as 


a last year’s bird’s nest. In many sections the 
birds have been slowly losing strength and con- 
dition since mid-winter. Quail die hard, but they 
will die if a famine continues too long. Just at 
present, when the most trying weather finds them 
in poor condition, when they most need plenty of 
nourishing food, nature supplies the least. A few 
sacksof grainscattered through the coverswill help 
out the survivors of the bevies. Paste this in 
your hats, you fellows who haunt the club-rooms 
and swap lies about last season—a bushel ot 
grain, placed in the right spot, is worth more to 
the quail than a roomful of idle talk. 
IMPORTED GAME. 


Recent attempts to introduce capercailzie and 
black game into our northeastern forests appear 
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to have resulted in disastrous failure. This dis- 
mal result cannot be attributed to neglect on the 
part of those who had charge of the imported 
birds, but rather to a misunderstanding of the 
task, or toan unfortunate choice of methods in 
attempting to carry it out. In my opinion, no 
attempt to breed capercailzie and black game in 
pens, no matter how large, will ever produce 
enough healthy young stock to repay the expen- 
diture of money andtime. Both of these birds 
would be most desirable additions to our list of 
game; they are large, handsome, and_ hardy 
under just such climatic conditions as prevail in 
our northeastern wilds, where the growths and 
foods are suitable. But both capercailzie and 
black game are by nature wild and free rangers, 
and not at all likely either to preserve their health 
or to produce a profitable return behind the wires 
ofany form of cage. 

A wiser procedure would be to secure a useful 
number of the birds, and, in moderate weather 
turn them loose in the forest where they would 
be least liable to molestation. All things con- 
sidered, perhaps one of the big preserves would 
be the best ground forfuture experiments. There 


the foreigners would be safe from the gun, and, 
if they did as well as they should, their progeny 
would gradually spread to other suitable grounds 
where sportsmen who cannot afford preserves 
might eventually have some fun with them. But 
wherever planted, the birds should be set free 
as soon as possible after they reach this country. 

Capercailzie and black game require treatment 
different from that which has proved successful 
in the case of the Mongolian pheasant. The lat- 
ter takes kindly enough to confinement, breeds 
freely, and has already demonstrated his ability 
to adapt himself to Yankeeconditions. Pheasant 
shooting, to a limited extent, has already a place 
among the sports of widely separated States. 
Quite recently a shipment of pheasants has 
reached Vermont and there should be no serious 
difticulty in firmly establishing them in that State. 
The members of the Fish and Game League are 
enthusiastic workers, and in addition to pheas- 
ants, they intend to introduce ptarmigan. Suc- 
cess tothem! The pretty white grouse should 
find plenty of congenial haunts upon Vermont’s 
bald-headed mounts. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 


KENNEL. 


The New England Beagle Club’s first futurity 
stake closed with thirty-seven nominations. 

The United States Field Trials Club’s trials 
began at West Point, Miss., February 3d. The 
weather on the opening day was favorable and 
some excellent work was done. The first event 
was the Pointer Derby, which had ten starters. 
The winner was Charlottesville Kennel’s o. and 
w. bitch India ; second, same owner’s b. and w. 
dog Nabob ; third, J. H. Johnson’s b. and w. dog 
Ripsaw ; fourth, F. R. Hitchcock’s Tory Jessa- 
mine ; fifth, N. Depauw’s |. and w. bitch Sister 
Sue. Messrs. A. Morrilton and T. Sturges offici- 
ated as judges. India did very clean work, and 
her victory was well deserved. 

Rain during the night left the ground in poor 
condition for the second day’s work, and early 
in the afternoon more rain necessitated a post- 
ponement of the trials. The Setter Derby was 
won by F. R. Hitchcock’s l. and w. dog Tory 
Fashion; second, H. R. Edwards’ b. w. and t. 
dog Harwick; third, H. B. Ledbetter’s b. w. and 
t. dog Marie’s Sport; fourth, R. B. Morgan’s b. 
w. and t. dog Bob Taylor; fifth, R. V. Fox’s b. w. 
and t. bitch Accelerando. 

The All-Age Pointer Stake, began on the 6th, 
was finished the following morning. Many of 
the candidates were in fine form, and some fault 
was found with the decisions. The winner was 
Charlotteville Kennel’s Tippoo; second, H. K. 
Deveraux’s Tamarack Jr.; third, T. T. Ashford’s 
Von Gull; fourth N. T. Depauw’s Jingo; fifth, 
Geo. J. Gould’s Ightfield Diana. 

The All-Age Setter Stake was finished on the 


8th. The winner was Norvin T. Harris’ Tony 
Boy ; second, F. R. Hitchcock’s Tory Dotlet; 
third, same owner’s Tory Fashion ; fourth, H. 
Ames’ Lady Mildred; fifth, R. V. Fox’s Tony’s 
Gale. The awards did not please a number of 
those interested. 

The much talked of Champion Stake was con- 
cluded February 12th. Eleven dogs started, but 
the work done hardly came up to expectations. 
The winner was Avent and Hitchcock’s English 
setter dog Count Gladstone IV. 

The Toledo Fancier’s Association’s inaugural 
bench show, at Toledo, O., was a gratifying 
success. Mrs. J. V. Newton judged pugs; Vet- 
eran Jno. Davidson judged the other classes. 
Mrs. A, Lee was superintendent. The prospect 
is most encouraging, and already the Association 
is discussing an A. K. C. show for next year. 

The Pacific Coast Field Trial Club’s thirteenth 
annual trials, run at Bakersfield, Cal., were about 
as good as any in the history of the club. The 
judges were Messrs. D. M. Pyle, A. Jackson and 
C. M. Post. The Pacific Derby, for pointers and 
setters, had seven starters, and resulted as 
follows: First, J. H. Schumacher’s 1. and w. 
setter bitch Rowena; second, J. W. Keene’s b. w. 
and t. setter dog San Carlos ; third, R. K. Gar- 
diner’s l. and w. setter bitch Peach Mark. 

The Pacific Stakes, pointers and setters, all 
ages, had eight starters. First, H. G. Edward’s 
o. and w. setter dog Nimrod; second, B. J. 
Baum’s b. and w. pointer dog Glenbeigh Jr.; 
third, J. E. Terry’s o. and w. setter dog Orion. 

DAMON. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H. G.—There are no time allowances in 
canoe races. 

A. H. N.—Winter training is not desirable. A 
reasonable amount of skating and cross-country 
walking will show better results than any attempt 
at regular winter training. 


A. J. W.—An excellent developer is as follows: 
Metal .. ate 20 grains, 
Sodium sulphate. 80 

“ carbonate, .. “s 
Potassium bromide. ne 66 
Water. os 10 ounces. 
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The St. Denis 


Broadway and Eleventh Sireet 
NEW YORK 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


' EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and upward 


The great popularity the St. 
Denis has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, 
its homelike atmosphere, the 
peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very mod= 
erate prices 

WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON 
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Smoking 
Tobacco 


The Finest Leaf WH “We could not Xa) 
Tobacco grown is used 48 improve the quality 
in Yale, making it the most if paid double 
Sumpluous and seductive the price” 
Pipe Tobacco that can Pl 
be found in any part A 202.Trial Package 
of the World> 
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VIN = 
MARIANI 


(MARIANI WINE) 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


“Vin Mariani, the Elixir of 
Life, a venerable fountain of 
youth, giving vigor, health and 
energy.” 


Emile Zola. 


Art Drevueersts & Fancy Grocers. Avorp SusstiruTions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 

MARIANI & CO 


Panis: 41 Roulevard Haussmann, 52 West 15th St., New York. 
Lonvon : 239 Oxford Street, 


Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else? 
Because— 


Dr. J. J. THOMAS says: ‘‘ It is incomparably supe- 
rior to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 

Dr, O. G. RANDALL says: ‘‘ Nothing can equal 
Pond's Extract. I have tested others, and yours is 
four times as strong as the best.” 

Dr. J.C. MITCHIEsays: ‘‘ Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
melis Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 

Dr. H. K. WEILER says: ‘‘ The difference between 
Pond's Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif 
ference between a cent and a dollar.” 

Dr. H. F, MERRILL Says: ‘‘It is far superior to any 
I have used in strength and purity.” 

Dr. R. J. HARRISON says: ‘‘I have never found 
any extract equal to Pond’s.”” 

Dr. POWELL says: ‘* Hereafter I shall use no other 
than Pond's Extract.” 


And numerous others of similar purport. 





No proprietary article on the market zs so 
much imposed upon as Pond s Extract; but the 
poor quality of Witch Hazel being manufact- 
ured, and the poor results obtained by using it, 
are fast educating the public to buy the genuine 
article—THE WESTERN DRUGGIST. 


And that’s why. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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BOAT SAILING FAI. WEATHER AND FOUL, 


Now in its Second Edition within the Year 
of its launching. 
‘*When the Glass falls low 
Look out for a blow,”’ 
is good advice for amateur sailormen, but they must know 


more than this to successfully rove the high seas in all wind 
and weather. 

Captain Kenealy has been a devoted son of Neptune ever 
since he was high enough to look over the gunwale of a 
skiff, and, in this book, he lays down the laws of navigation 


, in a way which, as he says, smooths out the rough seas for 
the learner. 


A few of the subjects treated are : 


Choice of a Boat; Combination Rowing and Sailing Craft; 
Rigging and Sails; Hints and Recipes; Rules of the 
Road ; The Compass, Charts, Weather Wrinkles ; 
Laying up for the Winter; Fitting out 
for a Cruise, and a handy dic- 
tionary of Nautical terms. 


“‘ His little book is full of the results of ripe experience.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

‘As he has an interesting and instructive way of telling 
what he knows, any work he writes about sail-boats and sailing 
is bound to be valuable. ‘ Full of the information that the ama- 
teur sailor can use in his business.’ ’ —M1/waukee Journal. 

‘*The volume is a condensed summary of. everything that 


2 the amateur sailor needs to know for successful cruising in most 


waters.”"—San Francisco Call. 


y ill waste no time 
If you have your weather eye Open fev, yierine s cony. 
The book has 182 pages and is fully illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents, in boards; $1.00 in cloth, 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MARCH OF PROGRESS, 

A.cy: What is this I heah about using bicycles 
instead of horses at the hunt ? 

CHOLLY: Gweat impwovement —deah boy — 
gweat impwovement! The man with the anise- 
seed bag will take the best roads, and there won’t 
be any trouble with nahsty fences.—Puck. 


LITTLE GIRL (40 her mamma): What is a dead 
letter, please ? 

MamMaA: One that has been given to your father 
to post.—Household Words. 


HIS ATTENTIVE WIFE. 
‘¢Is Giddiboy’s wife attentive to him?” ‘Very; 


she’s had two private detectives watching him for 
weeks.” — The Spotter, in Town Topics. 


A PNEUMATIC THOUGHT. 
WE tread an evolutionary age, 
So full of strange and startling rumors! 
The last—this fast bicycle rage 
Is wheeling women into bloomers. 
—S. D. R., in Fudge. 


ALLEN was boasting on his return from grand- 
ma’s of his many exploits while in the country 
this summer, ‘Johnnie,” he declared, ‘‘I rode 
old Dan every day.” ‘But I rode a mule,” 
chimed Johnnie triumphantly. ‘ Pshaw! that’s 
nothing,” cried Allen in disgust. ‘*Why, I rode 
horseback on a pig.” —Norristown Herald. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. 
‘‘Ou, I am single from choice,” said she, 
In a low and winning voice. 
But she glared at the speaker savagely 
When he asked her “* From whose choice ?” 
Fudge. 
NOT ABOVE THE COMMON LEVEL. 

Briccs: What sort of a fellow is Sandstone? 

Griccs: Well, he is the kind of a man who 
thinks his wheel is better than any other. 

Briccs: Isee! Just an average man.—Puch, 

DOUBTFUL. 

‘‘T SEE that you are going away, old man. Are 
you going for good?” «I don’t know; I am 
going to get married.”— Zhe Trembler, in Town 
Lopics. 


PERVERTED PROVERBS. 

A PITCHER that goes too often into the box gets 
knocked out. 

Politics makes the mayor go. 

A hit in time will often save the nine. 

It is a wise editor who knows his own paragraph 
after it has been appropriated and rewritten by 
another humorist. 

Spare the fishing-rod and spoil the boy. 

A defeated candidate never dreads another 
nomination. 

There is many a slip betwixt the nomination 
and the election. — 7he Philosopher, in Town 
Topics. 


NOT A NECESSARY ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
‘©WONDERFULLY active old fellow, that man 
Binks,” said De Eff. +‘ He told me that his legs 
were so limber he could kick himself in the back. 
I couldn’t do that—and I’m not half his age.” 
‘+ You don’t need to,”’ said Hawkins. ‘‘ Almost 
anybody would be glad to do it tor you.” — Fudge. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


GLapys: What are you going to do when you 
leave college ? 

Tom: Oh, live on my income, I guess. 

GLapys: A man as clever as you might do 
something to prove his cleverness. 

Tom: Living on my income would prove me 
one of the cleverest financiers of the age.—Zz/e. 


SO SHOULD WE. 
MACsIzZLE: These are the days of invention. 
I see the latest thing nowis a horseless carriage. 
VANSOCK ( feelingly): What I should like so see 
invented would be a hackdriverless hack. — Puck. 


‘“*WHAT a charming woman! Is she rich?”’ “A 
hundred thousand a year—in real estate.” ‘*The 
deuce you say! And where’s her husband?” 
‘‘Under the real estate.” — Journal Amusant. 

HER DIFFICULTY. 

Mrs, EXcLUSYVVE: I wish you wouldn’t intro- 
duce me toany more people by the name of Smith. 

Mr. ExcLUsyvvE: Why not, my dear? 

Mrs. EXCLUSIVVE : I find so much trouble in for- 
getting their names.— Zhe Freak, in Town Topics. 














‘¢ THE PHEASANT ”’ is the latest addition to the 
valuable ‘‘Fur and Feather Series,” which in- 
cludes ‘*The Grouse,” and ‘*The Partridge.” 
Other promised volumes are ‘ The Hare,”’ ‘* The 
Rabbit,” and ‘‘ Wild Fowl.” Competent writers 
treat of the natural history, the shooting and the 
cooking of the game described, and the series, 
which 1s superbly illustrated, should be in every 
sportsman’s library. : 


In “*NoRTH AMERICAN SHORE Birps,”’ Daniel 
Giraud Elliot presents a mass of information about 
many little known species. For the naturalist 
and sportsman it is the best reference book we 
have seen. Seventy-four illustrations portray 
the birds described in their most characteristic 
attitudes. 


Unper the title of ‘* CARIBOU SHOOTING IN New- 
FOUNDLAND,” S. T. Davis, M. D., presents much 
practical information, which should prove useful 
to any one contemplating a visit to the deer 
ranges of England’s oldest colony. 


‘¢ CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES,”’ by Charles 
Augustus Stoddard, is the record of summer days 
in winter months, by the accomplished editor of 
the New York Oédserver, in that rapidly develop- 
ing tourist district, the islands of the Spanish 
main. The work of Mr. Stoddard is erudite with- 
out being prosaic, and practical without the cate- 
gorical dryness of the ordinary guide book, and 
the traveler over the route of the Quebec S. S. 
Company will require no other. What they have 
brought within the reach of the somewhat exact- 
ing modern cruiser he has described in terms 
which increase even the allurements of the 
Caribbees. 


“¢ HALF ROUND THE WorRLD.” by Oliver Optic. 
This isthe second volume of the third series of 


the ‘All-over-the-World Library.” It is the 
author’s intention to conduct the readers of this 
entertaining series ‘‘around the world.” Asa 
means to this end, the hero of the story, Louis 
Belgrave, a young millionare, purchasesa steam- 
er which he names Zhe Guardian Mother, and, 
with a number of guests, she proceeds on her 
voyage. Inthe present volume the vessel sails 
from the Nickobar Islands to Rangoon, down the 
coast of Burma and the Malay Peninsula to the 
islands of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. A space 
on the promenade deck had been fitted up as a 
conference room in which matters of interest 
were discussed and much information imparted 
in regard to the countries visited. While con- 
veying this useful knowledge, Mr. Adams never 
loses sight of the fact that the young people ex- 
pect from him an interesting story, full of excit- 
ing incident, and this element is supplied by the 


Se : 
adventures of the few young men of the party on 
the vessel, as wellas at the various points visited. 


‘‘THE Boy OFFICERS OF 1812,” by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. The author endeavors in this, as in 
the previous volumes of the series, not merely ta 
tell a story, but to lead his young readers into a 
correct conception of the timesand men. The 
section of our country where the scene is laid is 
full of history and tradition, and Dr. Tomlinson, 
from his intimate knowledge of the territory and 
its inhabitants, has abundant material for an in- 
tensely interesting series. The further adven- 
tures of the Field and Spicer boys furnish the 
theme for the “ Boy Officers,” and, without de- 
parting from historical truth, the author finds 
enough of interest and excitement to satisfy any 
boy or girl. The boys continue their scouting 
expeditions and also participate in several en- 
gagements, in which they acquit themselves with 
great bravery andto the satisfaction of their 
superiors. Among the more exciting events 
brought into the narrative are the expedition 
against Toronto, the attack on Sackett’s Harbor, 
the defence of Fort Meigs, Perry’s Victory, etc., 
which are described in a manner which will stir 
the blood and arouse patriotic feeling. 


‘““YounG MASTER KirKE.” By Penn Shirley. 
All the young folks will remember the ‘Miss 
Weezy Stories,”’ by Penn Shirley, who is a sister 
of Sophie May, and shares with her sister in a 
genius for interesting the children. All of the 
Rowe family appear in the new volume. Although 
somewhat older, the children are still full of life, 
vigor and fun. The scene is laid in a new and 
interesting country, the family being located on 
the Pacific coast, where the surroundings are so 
different from their Massachusetts home, and 
where they find unlimited opportunities tor new 
and varied experiences. Kirke, the hero of the 
story, still retains his impetuosity and faculty for 
getting into trouble, while Weezy continues her 
bright and funny remarks. In their new abode 
they make many pleasant acquaintances, and the 
narrative of their sayings aud doings is one of 
the best the author has written. 


“LITTLE DAUGHTER,” by Grace Le Raron, is 
the second of +*The Hazlewood Stories.” Its 
author’s name has come to be regarded as a 
synonym for all that is good, and pure, and whole- 
some, in the children’s world of books. 

The story of * Little Daughter” is one of moral 
teaching and general instruction, so interwoven 
with incidents of pleasure as to make it of interest 
to older readers as well as the children. It teils 
of the child life of a girl, and shows that little 
people not only have a place but an influence in 
the world, and much good can be accomplished 
by the little word of kindness. 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OuTING. 
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T is a Very Old Story 


That cannot be told again and seem new from the 
mouth of a new story-teller. 
What True Sportsman will ever tire of hearing the 


experiences of a fellow sportsman, even though he himself has seen 
larger game, caught finer fish or sailed rougher seas ? 


So Do Twice Told Tales always seem new from the 

pen of a new writer, and the last month of a pear’s 

EY’ #4 subscription to Outing is as fresh as the first. 
i at “d It is 2 & s 


A Gift that Keeps the Lustre 


Of newness for twelve months and is a continual reminder of 
the donor. 


SPECIAL OFFER which we make to our readers this month: 


We will] send you, free of charge, a copy of “ Rancho Del Muerto,” by Capt. Chas. King. 
amma and other stories, cloth bound, 350 pages, fully illustrated, if you will subscribe 
now (for one year at $3.00) and mention this notice. 


The Outing Publishing Co, = few Work. 





Only the Very Best 


of the Short Stories that have appeared in OUTING are used in 


The OUTING LIBRARY 


and bound in handsome cloth binding. Three hundred and fifty pages in each volume, 
fully illustrated. 
These volumes are worthy of a place in any library and preserve many readable stories in 


handy form 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


SHORT STORIES FROM OUTING. 


Contains 
The Luck of a Good-for-nothing. Over a Cigar. A Very Strange Case. 
Rev. Dr. Black. Jack Lindsay. The Flagelante’s Sin. 
Fidele. A Comedy of Counterplots. The Letter of Credit. 
Two-year-old Heroine. Pastelle. The Ghost at Whitebear. 
Racing at Southern Fairs. A Medley of the Midway. 


RANCHO DEL MUERTO. 


Contains 
Rancho Del Muerto Caft. Chas. King, U. S. Ae AMighty Hunter Before the Lord, Virginius Dabney 
Antaeus, (///ustrated) . . . Frank M. Bicknell A Cohutta Valley Shooting Match, Wi//.N. Harben 
Which Miss Charteris? . . . . C. G. Rodgers Moeran’s Moose, (//lustrated) . Ed. W. Sandys 
sear’s-Head Brooch, (///us.) . Ernest Ingersoll The Mystery of a Christmas Hunt, (Z//us.) : 
Miss Gwynne’s Burglar, . . Violet E. Mitchell Talbot Torrance 
The Lady in Rouge, . . . W.£.P. French Uernethe Hunter, . . William Perry Brown 
The Breaking of Winter, . . Patience Stapleton Uncle Duke’s *“B’ar” Story, . Lillian Gilfillan 
Cynthy’sJoe, . . . . . Carla Sprague Ross A Cigarette from Carcinto, . . Ldward French 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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HotreL. [AJEsrTIc, 


Central Park West, 
7ist to 72d Streets, = = = = New York City. 


Under the personal direction of J. H. KING, !ate of the Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla, 


IRE 
2 | he magnificent Hotel, situated in one of the best residence portions of the 
city, offers most desirable accommodations for families who wish to avoid the 

cares of housekeeping. 

Rooms singly and en suzte. Every room has outside light. 

Leases furnished or unfurnished by the year, inclusive of electric light, heat 
and full hotel service. 

Meals will be served on the American and European plans. 

The various appointments are on such a scale as to make THE MajEstic the 
finest Hotel in this country. 

Diagrams furnished on application. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutinG, 





OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


The Rebellion has been the foundation of 
many dramas, most of which have had their day 
and been forgotten. ‘¢ The Heart of Maryland,” 
by Belasco, now in its fifth month at the Herald 
Square Theatre, is the one play in which the 
incidents of the war are factors that has all the 
elements of perpetuity. For this reason, that, 
although the moving accidents by flood and field 
are of the war, the main actions are based upon 
acommon instinct of our human nature—‘ the 
divided duty ” which racked the heart of Desde- 
mona. It is, beside this, a brilliantacting play in 
which pathos and plot, with rapid succession and 
thrilling effect, are so interwoven and strikingly 
displayed as to maintain the keenest interest of 
the spectator. The bulk of the work falls to Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, who impersonates the heroine, 
Maryland Calvert, with considerable pathos 
and power. Amongst the most meritorious of 
the men of the play are Mr. Frank Mordaunt, as 
Gen. Hugh Kendrick, and John W. Jennings, as 
the sexton of the old church. ; 


The plot, period and passion of Sardou’s ‘ Gis- 
monda” alike lend themselves to the exhibition 
of Sara Bernhardt, in the highest form of her 
matchless art, and those who are fortunate 
enough to see the great tragedienne at Abbey’s 
in that rdle will see her in a part which calls for 
and receives a rendering, exhibiting all the 
qualifications which have won her great and de- 
served reputation, and are yet in such full force 
as to banish the thought of time. Maternal 
love, passion and frenzy are depicted in rapid 
succession with all the moving and genuine 
power that charcterized her in what, years ago, 
might have been considered her zenith—nothing 
is lost of the old art. In the romantic and poetic 
athmosphere of the Duchess of Athens, the 
divine Sarah is still as graceful, effective and 
forceful as in the days of ‘‘auldlang syne.’’ Itis, 
perhaps, superfluous to say that in scenic acces- 
sories, costume and support, ‘‘ Gismonda,”’ at Ab- 
bey’s, fell no whit behind the needs, 


W. H. Crane, a deserved favorite and a com- 
edian who in his time has played many parts 
and well, has found another opportunity to dis- 
play his well established characteristics in Frank- 
lin Fyles’ ««The Governor of Kentucky” at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. It is a typical Southern 
play, in which the action is stirring and natural, 
and Mr. Crane is supported by an all round good 
company. As Governor of Kentucky, he is 
called upon to consider a legislative act over 
which he has the power of veto. It is of great 
importance to interested parties to get the bill 
through, and to effect that purpose they ap- 
proach his private secretary with offers of 
reward, providing he can use his influence suc- 
cessfully. The secretary has a sweet daughter 
with whom the governor is enamored, but the 
Governor is obdurate and refuses his signature. 
The secretary is then tempted to forge the 
Governor's signature, but before accomplishing it 
he is stricken with faintness, whereupon the 
villain of the piece carries out the forgery, and 
then robs the secretary of the cash consider- 


ation. In the end he is of course unmasked and 
all finishes happily. Mr. Crane made an ex- 
cellent governor, Anne O’Neil a dainty and 
bewitching daughter of his much tempted sec- 
retary, and Edwin Arden a commendable stage 
villain. The scenery was finely painted by 
Walter Burridge,and the ‘‘ Governor of Kentucky” 
may be reckoned among our stock plays. 


‘‘Chimmie Fadden,” adapted by Augustus 
Thomas from the text of Ed. W. Townsend, 
now running at the Standard, crystallizes the life— 
strong, free, somewhat over assertive, rich in 
brogue, but not deficient in feeling—which is 
peculiar to the Bowery of New York. Every- 
body recognizes the truth ofits delineations, and 
its fidelity to its original is emphasized by an inter- 
pretation which in the case of Marie Bates, as 
Mrs. Murphy, the Bowery applewoman, rises to 
the rank of a masterful creation. C. H. Hopper, 
as Chimmie, the bouncing, witty and debonair, 
is also a highly satisfactory performance. 
The play is a diversion, and indeed a novelty 
outside its accustomed area. The varied adven- 
tures of Chimmie are amusing, and so long as 
Mrs. Murphy is impersonated by Marie Bates it 
will be worth devoting an evening to its 
artistic realism. 


Oscar Hammerstein, the designer, builder, 
owner and manager of Olympia, has designed 
and set to music a spectacular opera, with ballad 
accompaniment, for his Music Hall, of a nature 
new to New York, and before it the brilliancy 
and effective setting of the most startling living 
pictures pale. ‘‘ Marguerite” is indeed a series 
of such pictures, plus life, music and action. 
Tableau follows tableau with bewildering and 
bewitching persistence, and ‘‘ Marguerite” is a wel- 
come addition to the sights of New York. 


The Bostonian season at the Broadway will 
comprise old and well tried favorites, whose 
popularity seems to increase by repetition. Fore- 
most amongst these is ‘Robin Hood,” with 
which the season opened as freshand tuneful as 
if it were a new production. 


‘‘The Queen is dead, long live the Queen !” is 
as apropos to the drama as to government. 
Bernhardt leaves us, and the glamor of her gen- 
ius lights the way for Duse, whose sway is su- 
preme, but of another dynasty. The Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre is her court. 


‘“‘The Sporting Duchess,” which has been 
playing at the Academy of Music, New York, 
to nearly $20,000 a week for six months and 
longer, has ended its New York career. This 
melodrama had a wealth of dresses in it, and 
a Derby race in which thirty thoroughbred 
horses participate; it had magnificent scenery 
and a tremendous cast, headed by Agnes Booth, 
J. H. Stoddart, E. J. Ratcliffe, Cora Tanner, Frank 
Carlyle and R. A. Roberts. ‘The Sporting 
Duchess,”” on account of its novelties, made the 
greatest melodramatic success New York has 
ever known, 





ODDS AND ENDS. 
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THE growing popularity of the ‘Clyde Line’ 
has necessitated their building new, commodious, 
fast, steel steamships, which make the run right 
through to Jacksonville, Fla., without change, in 
two and a half days, including six hours’ stop in 
Charleston. The ‘Clyde Line” steamers sail 
from Pier 29, East River, New York, Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at 3 Pp. M. If you go 
to Florida once by the ‘Clyde Line” you will 
always go that way. The ‘‘Clyde Line” is cer- 
tainly an all around up-to-date concern, and is 
untiring in its efforts to give their patrons entire 
satisfaction. They are not afraid to spend a 
dollar, when by so doing they can add to the 
comfort or pleasure of their patrons. In fact 
they owe their great popularity and increase in 
passenger travel to this very liberal system, al- 
ways contending that their passengers shall have 
the best, regardless of cost, so that when they 
leave the steamer at the end of the journey they 
become itinerant advertisements for the ‘‘ Clyde 
Line.” Low rates, quick time, perfect safety. 
Write ‘‘Clyde Line,” New York, or OUTING, for 
descriptive matter, mailed free. 


THE briar pipe has come to stay. Its popular- 
ity is assured only by the excellence of its manu- 
facture, and Kirtland “the pipe man’s” §5 
‘‘Richelieu,” hand-made, of the highest quality of 
French briar, and four rich amber mouthpieces, 
have a reputation they well deserve. All his 
pipes are sent by express, prepaid. 


THE restorative effect of a sea voyage is rec- 
ognized so universally that it is not necessary to 
emphasize it. The drawback to most sea voy- 
ages is, that they are either so short as to lose 
half their salutary effect, or so long as to become 
monotonous and tedious; a trip by the Atlas 
Company’s ships strikes a happy medium, for a 
short or a long one can bearranged, by either of 
which the steamer is in a fresh port every two or 
three days, remaining sufficiently long to enable 
the traveler to land and survey and study the 
various points of interest ; thus the voyage has 
always some new feature to attract and occupy 
the attention. It is also entirely free from fog, 
and the traveler is exempt from the suffering so 
frequently attending voyages upon storm-tossed 
seas; the West India trips are truly ‘‘ voyages 
upon summer seas.” 


Rapip transit, elegant equipment, luxurious 
provision for creature comforts and courteous 
attention to patrons, are characteristics of the 
old reliable New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad. Two hundred and eighty years ago, 
after traversing the Hudson from its mouth to 
Albany and marveling at the magnificent pan- 
orama of the celebrated Highlands, Hendrick 
Hudson wrote that ‘‘It is as beautiful a land as 
one can tread upon.” To-day civilization’s 
seal is set upon all the storied heights, yet the 
beauty of the scene remains and presents as fair 
a picture as when he first beheld it. 

At this season of the year when natural 
scenery in most districts above the frost line is 
not at its best the N. Y. Central & H. R. R. R. 
enjoys the distinction of having one of the most 
startling and charming effects within its radius. 
Niagara in its winter garb, transformed into a 
fairyland of frost-swathed trees, icy forts and 
snowy palaces; the very flood grasped by the 


mighty forces of King Winter. It is in truth 


unique. 

THE Quebec Steamship Co. holds the keys of 
two winter gardens, between the claims of which it 
is difficult to choose. With one flotilla of their 
well known and luxurious steamers they trans- 
port you to the glories of Bermuda; with the 
other they wend you through the tropical beau- 
ties of the Windward Isles. The only perfect 
selection would be to choose both. 

WOULD you see Middle England? Thendo not 
fail to secure a seat on the seven days’ coach 
drive of the Halford Mills Co. from London to 
Stratford-on-Avon. Then you will, for the first 
time, know what rural England really is, and see 
Hampton Court, Windsor, Henley, Oxford, War- 
wick and St. Albans at their best. 

CALIFORNIA in three days from Chicago is an 
achievement only possible over the Santa Fé 
route by the California Limited, a new, strictly 
first-class fast train, vestibuled throughout, 
lighted by Pintsch gas, and running from Chicago 
to Los Angeles and San Diego in three days; to 
San Francisco, three and a half days. Apply to 
OuTING, or to G. T. NicHoLson, G. P. A., Chicago. 

THE number “Six” new model of the Reming- 
ton Standard Typewriters is the culmination of 
the Remington history—a history of persever- 
ance and progress, during which practice has 
brought out all the possibilities of the machine, 
and perseverance has enabled its makers to 
develop them to the highest point. The result 
is a popularity and prosperity that enables the 
manufacturers to put into their work the best 
skill of the best mechanics and the best material 
the world produces. Pioneers do not always re- 
main leaders in their line. The Remington 
Standard Typewriter is an exception. 

TARPON tackle must be good. One defect may 
mean the loss of a grand fish. The wise angler 
will trust to nothing but the best. E. Von Hofe, 
of 95 and 97 Fulton Street, New York, has for 
years made a specialty of tarpon and other 
Southern tackle, and no man in the business 
turns out better goods. 

TYPEWRITING tnachines, like pianos, divide the 
world of patronage into camps, andall have their 
army of staunch supporters, It is a question 
which has the biggest army. ‘The Caligraph” 
is certainly entitled to high rank. Get a cata- 
logue. It will give you full information, and 
don’t omit that the most essential factor in using 
the machine is reliable supplies. The American 
Writing Machine Co. supply these’ as well as the 
machine. 

*¢ SHALL I not take mine ease in mine inn” is 
more than a quotation to visitors to the Sports- 
man’s Exhibition, Madison Square Garden, New 
York. The visitor can realize it with profit and 
pleasure at the near-by St. Denis Hotel, Broad- 
way, where the cuisine is excellent. 


Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
. . - American and European Plan... . 





Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 
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Be Strong—, 
and represent your College, School, 
or Club in the Athletic Arena. . . 


Key ta Heath an Strength 


A System of Treatment for the 
General Care of the Human 
Body, with Special Directions 
for the Development of each 
andevery Muscle. . . . . 


Prof. Judd the author, is conceded 


9 to be one of the most 
successful trainers in the country. This is his 
book, in which he tells how it is done. 


Complete, .. . 
) Comprehensive, . 
Fully Illustrated. 


This book should be in the library of every one who admires brawn, muscle and perfect 
physical development. It is the result of thirty years’ experience as an athletic trainer. 
Conneff was one of Prof. Judd’s pupils. 








+ “I have never before seen a book upon physical development from 
For Beginner and... which wee 4 totally ignorant ve subject coul — oe much Ry so 
“ ced easily, and which one thoroughly conversant with the subject could more 

" Experien Athlete. heartily approve and recommend.’’—Spirtt of The Times. 


‘*To hear a man say ‘I trained Frank Kenney before there was 

oom house on ny agg aca — ber ht 4 old Seventh em . 

ymnasium when the New York Athletic Club was not,’ and to see 
the author of these remarks strip, a perfect, well-formed, hard, muscular The Author an 
man in the bee ae of condition, —— at ag that x knows —_ 
to preserve himself. His book lays down certain lines of exercise an aan 
a certain regimen of body and mind which, if faithfully adhered to, Excellent Monument 
will result in the most perfect physical condition attainable. There is t 
no royal road to the making of a strong and healthy body; it must 0 
result from a gradual building up. Incidentally there is much shrewd 7 - 
observation in the book, and not a little excellent advice on the cognate His Own Teachings. 
—> of indigestion, nervous disorders and other diseases.’’—Detrott 

vee Press. 


‘Among the different departments treated, all of which receive most 
careful attention of detail, may be cited as showing the completeness of 

Treatment — << - “Se the book: Theory of Development, Special Development, General Develo 
ment, Uses of Special Machines, Importance of Physical Exercise, Health, 

G 1 t Training, Diet, etc. z . 
> 2 «= * omplete. . “The book is copiously illustrated with instructive pictures, which 
clearly show the movements from beginning to end, and accompanied 
with lucid explanations of the direct advantages to be secured therefrom. 
Excellently Illustrated. . it is no cause for wonder that such has been its demand for business men, 
family use, training and instruction, that it is now in its third edition.”— 
The Boston Ideas. 


Price, $1.50. With a year’s subscription to OUTING, $3.50. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 and 241 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Talking about Tires. 
Ie 


“Know thyself,” says a wise man. 
And the wise man is right. 
“Know thy bicycle,” says another wise gentleman. 
And the latter is likewise right. 


If you would know your bicycle, you must first know 
something about its tires. 


The tires are the foundation of comfort: likewise the root of 
much trouble. 


Ask some of the poor mortals who purchased their bicycles with 
never a thought of its tires. You will be surprised to learn how 
many were robbed of the use of their wheel during weeks of 
glorious weather solely because their tires were at the factory being 
repaired—they couldn’t repair them themselves. 

Be wise in time. 


Be sure that your tire is of the sort that can be repaired whether 
the puncture be easily found or one of those elusive ‘“‘ leaks” caused 
by a mere priek on the inside. Be sure that your tire is provided 
with a preventive against “creeping” on the rim, a trouble which 
usually results in the valve being torn off. Be sure that the tire 
is protected against being cut by the edge of the rim—a frequent 
trouble which usually ruins the tire. 

These are but a few of the points to be considered in selecting 
a tire. 

There are others, however. You may learn of them by obtaining 
a catalog of the Straus tire—the only tire that embodies genuine 
improvements, and which, if speed is an element in your considerations, 
you should know has a mile record of 1:423. 

The catalog is interesting and is written in language that all 
may understand. It is to be had for the asking, and you should not 
make a selection without asking for it. 

Don’t be misled by noise or splurge. There’s a deal of it in 

' the tire business. 
THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
MAKERS OF STRAUS TIRES, 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 2I PARK ROW. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outrnac. 
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FICTION.—Jean Porter Rudd’s facile pen has drawn many a pleasing sketch of the Tyrol, but none 
more powerful than The English Herr Graff. 


The war left many memories for soothing time to heal, and a new generation is 
working its problems. From Out the Ruins. 


CYCLING.—The Caravanseri by night and the arid plains of the great desert by day is still the scene 
of Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. 


To the cyclist nothing seems impossible, and to him The Caves of St. 
Michael’s have yielded up their secrets. 

In the Heart of England Awheel, is a trip thro’ the domain made 
classic by the King-maker, Guy, Earl of Warwick, the heroism of Lady Godiva 
and Shakespeare’s muse. 


FISHING.—How the big bass was landed and how the bigger bass got away have been told many 
times, yet the true disciple is ever ready to heara new version. Patient effort 
was well rewarded by An Unexpected Bass. 

SHOOTING.—When tide-driven floes swing to and fro in the upper Hudson, the gunner masks 
himself and his skiff in treacherous white and braves tossing waves and grinding 
fragments for a day at Duckshooting in the Ice. 


HUNTING.- The beauty, intelligence and valuable field qualities of the smallest of our hounds 
will be best understood by those who have tasted of the pleasures of Hunting 
With Beagles. 


Miles of woodland soaked by April showers—a storm of dog voices as the 
quarry starts, a whisper of distant tongues as the chase streams far away—a rush 
of stalwart runners over ground where no horse could go—a yelling crowd—a kill 
in the open—make up what Ed. W. Sandys calls A Good Old Fox Hunt. 

ADVENTURE.— Only in South America, where a beggar will refuse a horse as a gift and where 
thousands of handsome animals are slauyhtered for their hides alone, could a 
writer experience the thrilling adventure to'd in our story of the Wild Steeds 
of the Pampas. 

MODEL YACHTING.—How the amateur can build, rig and fit a Model Yacht, is what Franklyn 
Bassford can tell from an unequaled practical experience. 


YACHTING.—When the white-winged yachts which fleck the Eastern seas ‘are driven by stress of 
weather into winter quarters, balmy airs still invite to Yachting in San 
Francisco Bay. 

TRAVEL.—Of all the islands of the Mediterranean The Balearics are probably the most 
picturesque and interesting, and under a practiced pen they lose none of their 
charm or attractiveness, 


MILITARY.—When the storm clouds hovered darkest over the States, and it was hard not to be 
patriotic, The National Guard of Nevada was the response which came 
from the then remote far West. 
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“OUTING ” CLUBBING LIST. 


Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OUTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper’s Monthly, Life, Puck, 
or Fudge, send the money through this office 
and we will add OUTING to the list without extra 
cost. 

Regular With 


m Price. OuTiNG. 
American Amateur 


Photographer $2.00 $3.50 
American Field. 5-00 7.00 
American Journal of Photogr: aphy 2.00 4.50 
Arena . ; . 370 5.50 
Army and Navy Journal ; . 6.00 8.00 
Arthur’s New Home ence . 1.00 3-75 
Atlantic Monthly . - 4.00 6.00 
Bearings, The : : : . 3-00 5-00 
Bicycling World : ‘ - 100 3.00 
Canadian Sportsman . ; . 4.00 5.00 
Cassell’s Family eae : . as0 4.20 
Century : ; : . 4.00 6.50 
Current Literature : : . 3-00 5-40 
Decorator and Furnisher : . a 4.50 
Demorest’s Family Magazine . 2 4.50 
Dramatic Mirror . : ; <a 6.00 
Forum . : 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Wee ekly . 
Frank Leslie’s Popular aie 
Golden Days “ 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar or Weekly 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Young People 
Home Journal . 
Horseman 
Illustrated American 
Journal Military Service Institution 
Judge ° : 
Life ° 
Life’s Calendar 
Lippincott's Magazine 
McClure’s. 
Magazine of American History 
Magazine of Art . . 
Munsey’s Magazine 
North American Review 
Overland Monthly 
Peterson’s Magazine 
Photographic Times 
Popular Science aained 
Public Opinion 
Puck 
Review of Revie ws 
Scientific American 
Scribner’s Magazine 
Spirit of the Times 
Sporting Life 
Shooting and Fishing 
St. Nicholas 
Sun and Shade 
Texas Sifiings 
Tourist 
Truth . 
Turf, Field and Farm 
Vogue , 
Wheel, The 
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Outing : - 4 Regular Clubbing 
Lip incott’ s 4 ¥ Price. Price. 
McClure’s . ; : - $7.50 $6.00 
Outing : 
Vogue : II.00 9.00 
Ms dl s Magazine 
Outing 4 : 
St. Nicholas z - + 8.00 7.00 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing 
Army and Navy Journal 13.00 I1.20 
Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 
Outing 
North American Review 
The Century 
Outing 
North American Review 
Harper’s naan 
Outing : 
The Century. 
Harper's Magazine 
Outing 
Hero’ s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . : 
Outing : 
The Century ; 
Harper’s Weekly 
Outing . : 
The Century 
Harper's Bazar . 
Outing 4 ‘ 
The Century 
St. Nicholas : 
Outing ; 
The Century 
Harper’s Magazine 
Harper s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper’s Young People | 
Outing : 
The Century 
Scribner’s - 
Outing 
Harper’s Magazine 
Scribner’s — - 
Outing 
Harper’ s Magazine 
Harper’ s Weekly 
Scribner’s Megiine 
Outing ss 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 
St. Nicholas 
Scribner’s Magazine . a 
Outing, with et ~~ . 
Amateur eotapnahes. | “i 3:5 
Besides these we will be glad to quote com- 
bination rate on any first-class periodicals, 
American or European, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OutTinG exchanged, if in 
good condition and uu#trzmmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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BOOKS AT) When calling, please ask 
: for Mr. Grant. 
LI BERAL Whenever you need a 


DISCOUNT book address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 


An assortment of catalogues and special slips of 


books at reduced prices, sent for 10 cent stamp. 


F. KE. GRANT, 


BOOKS, 


23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and veceive a discount, 











TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 
‘The only perfect lamp made.” 


It gives aclear, white 
light, an 


It throws all the light 
Straight ahead. 


Elf you mention this Journal when writ 
eng, @ Special discount will be given. 4 


R. E. DIETZ CO.,60Laight St., New York. 





A Soft Snap vic 
The Bird’s E 





AND 
IT’S 
DONE 


All for $% .50 


FREE—A Descriptive Circular 
of the ‘‘Bird’s Eye’’ sent on 
application. 


No Dark Room. 


Can be loaded in the daylight. 
An ideal ’Cycle Camera, the dimen- 
sions being only 4% x 
43x53 in. Makes a 








picture 34%x3% in, = 


WILLIAM C. CULLEN, 


61 William Street, New York. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE CAMERA. 
DEVELOPING and PRINTING DONE. 


RAL LLLELALEE = 53D 





This isa 


> 3 


But no illustration can convey an adequate idea of this splendid 
instrument. Everything that a perfect camera should have you 
will find in the PREMO. 


cameras, with many special things of its own. 


It has all the good points of other 
Send a postal catd 
for a description of it, and you will readily understand why we 


make this statement. 


Rochester Optical Co., 


44 South Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutiNG. 
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WINTER RESORT. 


Southern Pines, North Carolina, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE, 


HAS BEEN ENDORSED AND RECOMMENDED BY EVERY PROMINENT 
NORTHERN PHYSICIAN WHO HAS VISITED THE PLACE AS THE 


Most Desirable Placé for Gonsumptives Iq the United states. 


Excellent Hotels. Rates Moderate. 
Seaboard Air Line direct route North and South. 


For information address J. T. Patrick, Southern Pines, N. C. 


ee, — ——___- 


Piney Woods Inn, 
Southern Pines, N. ©. 


A RESORT WITH ALL THE CONVENIENCES OF CITY LIFE. 

A WINTER HOME FOR THE CULTIVATED AND REFINED. oe 

EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS AT MODERATE RATES. 
COMFORTABLE BEDS, FIRST-CLASS TABLE. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE. POLITE ATTENTION, 


CHAS. ST. JOHN, MANAGER, 
SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutinG, 
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A Glimpse of tbe Orient. 


A fascinating glimpse of the Orient can be obtained at Vantine’s 
in Broadway, New York. 

With a view to the better illustration of great possibilities of Ori- 
ental house-furnishing, the Messrs. Vantine some time ago fitted up a 
number of Oriental Rooms on the fifth floor of their establishment. 

These rooms, each one of which represents some particular country 

ms f of the Orient, are 
constructed and 
furnished entire- 
ly from the Van- 
= tines’ stock, and 
— any one of the 
rooms can be 
quickly dupli- 
cated, at a moder- 
ate cost, exactly 
as they are or 
withsuchchanges 
as individual 
taste may sug- 
gest. 

The Orient- 
al nations repre- 
sented in the 
rooms are Japan, 
China, India, Mo- 

rocco, Persia, Turkey—each country having a room to itself; and be- 
sides these there is the Curio Room. ‘This latter apartment is filled 
with odd treasures from all parts of the Eastern world. Collectors of 
the Antique will find this room very interesting. 

Another specialty of the Vantines is the fitting up of Moorish and 
Turkish Dens and Smoking Rooms; of theatre stages and of Japanese, 
Chinese and other Oriental Cosey Cornersand Alcoves. The firm areal- 
ways ready to send one of their expert decorators and furnishers to 
make quotations for the supply of anything Oriental that may be re- 
quired for the afore-mentioned purposes. In another page of OUTING 
will be found a view of a Turkish Cosey Corner according to Vantine, 
together with the price of the same, completely furnished. 

Visitors to New York, as well as residents of the metropolis are 
cordially invited to call at Vantine’s and see for themselves the greatest 
aggregation of Oriental goods in the whole world. The great success 
of the Vantine business is a tribute to one of the most enterprising bus- 
iness houses in the United States. 




















When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutinG. 
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Thousands ow 


n Ca 1eras who do not succeed 
in picture making 


We Suggest 
a Little Schooling, 


Be American Wmateur 


* 


& —Photograpfer 


S an educator for all those who have a knowledge of the art and wish to know more, as well 
as beginners who do not know a diaphragm from a dry plate. 

SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS, the very best work of the most prominent amateurs, 

SNAP SHOTS, NUDE STUDIES, FIGURE STUDIES AND LANDSCAPES are always 


to be found in the pages of this journal. 


We employ the most satisfactory, though the most 


expensive methods of reproduction, endeavoring in every case to give a true reproduction of the 


original, both in strength and tone. 


We offer to publish over the name of the artist, a few of the 
choicest specimens of amateur photographs that are sent to us by our readers. 


In your own 


album your cherished gems will be seen by few, but if published in the AMERICAN AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER they will be admired and commented upon by thousands. 
INTERESTING SKETCHES Of travel with the faithful camera 
as a companion by well-known writers and veteran photographers,—also 
an abundance of practical articles are contained’in each issue. The latest 
developments are all fully and comprehensively explained, and society 
news receives more attention than in any other journal. 


Send 2 Cent Stamp for Sample. 





$2.00 a Year. 
$3 50 with OUTING. 


[20 Cents a Copy. | 





The Outing Co., Bto., 


Rew Pork. 








Now is the time to subscribe to THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. The 
edition published in America is identical with 
the English Edition and not an imprint. 

Readers of this world-renowned Journal 
are ubiquitous while the ‘‘LONDON NEws”’ 
can be seen at all the hotels and principal 
places of resort throughout the United States, 
West Indies and Canada. Readers of the 
‘‘LoNDON NEws’’ residing in the West 
Indies, Central and’ South America can 
subscribe through the New York office— 
$6.00 a year, $1.00 extra for midsummer 
and Christmas issues. 


Have you seen The Sketch, The Album or 
The English Illustrated Magazine ? 


Send ten cents for sample copy. 


Illustrated London News Company, 
World Building, New York City. 














CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? 


For a prompt answer and an honest opinion, write to 
MUNN & CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ ex. 
perience in the patent business. Communications strictly 
confidential. A Handbook of Information concerfing 
Patents and how to obtain them sent free. Also a cata- 
logue of mechanical and scientific books sent free. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co., receive special 
notice in the 


and thus are brought widely before the public without 
cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, issued weekly, 
elegantly illustrated, has by far the largest circulation or 
any scientific work in the world. $3 a year... Sample 
copies sent free. 

Building Edition, monthly, $2.50 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beautiful 
plates, in colors, and photo 
plans, enabling builders to 
secure contracts. Address 


MUNN & CO., New York, 36x Broapwa*. 


phs of new houses, with 
ow the latest designs and 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine, 
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“THE 
ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS ON THE 
REVERSE SIDE OF 
THE OIFFERENT 
PIECES OF THIS PAT- 


37 UNIONSQ. : és J .. iy 
AND 13 MAIDEN LANE ip iS § ensuunetsartadnees 


NEW YORK. yy el % * g Pree. ge eam THE 
-- : P RCH1D, GOLDEN Roo 

2 WORKS a 4 : CLEMATIS, WiLo Rose, 
ann OFFICES eur ; Darsy, EASTER Lity, CHRvs- 

+ CHICAGO OFFICE TAUNTON, : fhe 2 ANTHEMUM, FORGET-ME-NOT. 
34 WASHINGTON ST. MASS 3 ~ j A COMPLETE VARIETY OF FANCY! 

} PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : : PIECES IS MADE IN THIS PATTERN, 

\ 925 CHESTNUT ST, ae Erade Wark t4Y, ‘NUMBERING OVER ONE HUNDRED, 


OUR GOODS ARE SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELERS. wsuven senvees 


J=— Do >— ‘ Sterling . —— oe 


THE LANDRETH . 5 ee 


. BR Ayers Sie NEXT SUMMER TO 
SEED ESTABLISHMENT S Gee ONE WEEK 
IS THE OLDEST IN THIS COUNTRY. ' 
THEY OFFER 


AMERICAN «a umnucpaasen, fi 


PEDIGREE SEEDS equaled, anywhere. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Free. 








ANDREW CARNEGIE says: ‘The best cure we 
GARDEN, SEEDS AND know for the overworked and jaded American is a 
FLOWER = FIELD. Coach-and-Four for a month in BRITAIN.” 


A Tally-Ho-Coach or any other carriage obtainable at fixed 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, vates for any drivein Britain THOS. COOK & SON, 


at any of the offices in Amer- 
21=23 South 6th Street, Philadelphia. | ca or England of the agents, 


261 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Dr. PARK H URST in the Independent, 


December 12, 1895 : 
“The value of a machine is not in the 
a or even the antiquity of its 
build, but in the amount of good work it 
will turn out.” 


Caligraph 
Typewriter 


Is Absolutely without a Peer. 


Oldest—Newest. 
\ Wh m : | NOT | 
“fh A that I was First am I Best, 
that I am Best am I First. 
First AND Best. 
REMINGTON STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


Our illustrated Catalogue for 1296 will be sent on request. The New 
Ask also for — book of Typewriter foo Number SIX Model. 


American Writing Machine Co., 237 Broadway, N. Y. 327 Broadway, New York. 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Out1NG. 
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WHERE TO G0! 


ee-FOR GOOD... 


Shootin THE 


Fishing COUNTRY 


In the Mississippi Valley to-day is 
along the line of —— 


JRow FA wissouni, 


QIN Oe 


aR iyga) AND 
abieeie | \ISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 1s very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through car service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 


WRITE For nes of Ideal Hunting and 
Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 





illustrated) of best locations and other informa- 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Se Agent, 





Pe Pr ad 


ee “WHITMAN & MANU xe 


a3 treo AN 





Hotel Brunswick, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Sy Restaurant 
and Cafe, 


5th Avenue, Madison Square, New York City. 





en 





MAGNIFICENTLY 
EQUIPPED 
TRAINS 
EVERY DAY +23 


BETWEEN & 


NEWYORK 
CHIC CAGO 


NEW YORK ll 


-“AMERICA'S » GREATEST- RAILROAD 


COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY GEORGE H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 




















FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC —_ ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


AND ALL POINTS WEST. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


TO 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, 
AND 
ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawing Room 
Cars on all through t,ains. 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or inform- 
ation of any kind, call on any Ticket Agent of the 
Company or address, 

J. R. WATSON, 





Gen’l Pass’r Agent, 
Boston, Mass, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovrinc, 
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sOURS IN THe 


—BY THE— 


iy 
Atlas Line of Mail Steamers. Rp, 
S 


Specially built for tropical passenger service. 


Sailing from 
Pier 55, 
North River, 
N.Y. City, 
Weekly. 


U.S. Colombia 
and 
Costa Rice. 


Direct service to every week, 
THE MOST CHARMING AND HEALTH JAMAICA GIVING WINTER RESORTTIN THE WORLD. 


SPECIAL TOURS to the WEST INDIES and SPANISH MAIN, costing about $5 A DAY, fully described 
in our illustrated pamphlet, mailed free. Address 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, General Agents, 


24 State Street, New York City. 





WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anv WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tut QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP CO,, LIMITED. 


TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘*ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s Pier, 4z NORTH RIVER, fortnightly until December 3:st, 
and every ten days during January, February, March, April and May, 1896. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Barbados. 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ MADIANA,”’ 3,050 tons, “FONTABELLE,” 2.700 tons, ‘‘ CARIB- 

E,”’ 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, etc., etc., ‘‘ MURIEL, 1,300 tons, 
and ‘‘BERMUDA,” 1,300 tons. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail 
from PIER 47, NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the 
above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A, E, OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PRINCESS____. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 








ment, first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invali i 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. ’ a 


poste a tae A a. on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamiltoh and has every facility for 


THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet leona affords not onl hs 
the best views of the harbor and islands. . , eae re a en ee 


etien e bp ag Berge mary or Ametenn, fon ay American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
and servi > first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbi i 
perfect and ample provisions made in the howe for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. ements 


For terms, descriptive illustratea pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to Ne S, HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton; Bermuda. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTine. 
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ads J ) 
We've Got It, Boys! ¢ 
It’s Just What You wan. 


Mention OvuTING. 


OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 










NEW 
HAND-BOOK 
No. 6. 


Full of Meat 
FOR 


SHOOTERS. 
Don't 


PERFECT CLOSER 
FOR NITRO POWDERS. 


Send stamps for Ideal Hand-Book No. 6, 90 Pages. 
DEAL MFG. CO., Drawer 86 E, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 





THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


593 Broadway, New York. 


capa enfenpeaptepe fafa ca)o abnefneeaPeafigy reat aie 
_evuwweeeeee 


‘DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY— 





for Monster Catalogue. 
pB.A. STEVENS, "Cor. Lucas and D Sts., Toledo, 0.4 


=o 
2D DR Rde DDD R DDR RRR Realtede 


 Blair’s Pills. 


i) Great English Remedy for 
Gout, Rheumatism and 


4 ¥ § 
o Tabies A 
S Balis Ld 
‘Billiar Cues 
y & Supplies, ‘ 
r a Bowling All Alleys for Club or Residence. q ¢ 
y > 
c 



















Kidney Comopiaints. 
\ Sure, prompt and effectire. Oval box 
34, round box 14 pills. 
At all druggists, and 224 William St., 
New York. 











RIPPLE -C 


VESTMENT- 
CPSINVESTMENT ‘Co/ 








PSPSPS SLT: 


‘See “ee XX if you wish to 
learn how to secure a bicycle 
free of cost. . . ° ‘ 


STs a Tass aa Ta a ac 
























TB Ts 


Dak 









“ey A 2 fo CG? 


Pampa (gratis ) 
2 "Biesaees eke. 
</te SPRATIS fours 


fo 
2¢1E S6 Sr, 


rt 

































by a woman, devoted exclusively to 
Flower Seeds, at one-half regular prices, 
my 1896 Catalogue, now send for 

EE distribution to every flower lover, 
is the most magnificent published. 
Send for copy. 


oe Miss C. H. clients 
















Ya PALAPALALA LALA 
te a3 SSS YRYRIRIRIRIRIN 
NEAPAL ALOE OLORO NS 


























When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovutinc, 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 




















~SPORTSMAN’S_ LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price named. Responsibility ceases when book is matled. 


2 


5° 
oo 


ANGLING. 
American Angler’s Book. Memorial Edition. Norris $5 50 
American Game Fish ‘< ri oth, 
‘American Salmon Fisherman. ‘Wells 5 ‘ 4 
Angling Sketches ~ ee 


Angling for Salt Water Fish | ; 
Artificial Flies and ea to Make Them. Shipley 


Black Bass Fishin Henshall . 
Favorite Flies. Marbury. 
Fishing in notion aters. Scott 


Fishing with the Fly 
Fishing with Hook and Line ° . ‘ . 7 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells . . . . 
Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishin 
Home Fishing in Home Waters. 
More About Black Bass. Henshall é 
Our American Fish and How to Catch Them} 


. Green 


I Go A- ripen 9 Prime ° ; ‘ 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark; : Cloth, 
Scientific Angler. Foster . i ‘ 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. Roosevelt 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making, 

and Fish Breeding. By John jarrington Keene 


BOATING AND james 

Amateur Sailing. Biddle . . 
American Yacht List : ‘ 4 
Boat Building and Sailing. Neiso 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and "Foul. 
Boat Sailors’ Manual . ‘ . . - 
Boat Sailing for Amateurs ; . ‘ 
Canoe and Camp Cookery. “Seneca” . 
Canoe and Boat Building for Ses. "Stephens 
Canoe Handling. C. B. Vaux . . 
Canoe and Camera. Steele e 
Canvas Canoes: How to build them. Field « ‘ 
Corinthian Yachtsmen ° ° 
Cruises in Small Yachts . 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. 
Fore and Aft Seamanshi 
Four Months in a Sneak * Bi shop 
Hand-Book to the U. S. ame Marine Board 

Examination ; Be ‘ ’ 
Knots, Tiesand Splices . . * ee 
Model Yachts. Grosvenor ‘ . 7 ; ‘ 
Naval Reserve man’s Guide ‘ : ° . 
Practical Boat a. ee ° m ‘ " 
Practical Navigator owditc 
Sailors’ Handy Book. ac Qualtrough, U. S.N 
Sails and Sail Mak’ ing 
Simple Elements of avigation ° ‘ . 
Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt es 
The America’s Cup. Coffin. . . ‘; . 
Vacation Cruising. Rothrick . * 
Yacht Building for Amateurs, Biddle | ° 
Yacht Designing. Biddle 


* Kenealy 


Tilustrated 


Yacht Races for the America’s Cup. ‘Keneal 5 
ot 
=a Paper, 
Yachts, Small. C.B.Kunhardt . a 


Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson ° 
Yachting Under American Statute . 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book. Rules of the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, etc. .  . 
CAMPING iad TRAPPING. 
Adirondack Tales. Murr: ‘ ° . 
Camping and Cam Outfits, Shields 2 2 : 


Camp Life in the W. H. Gibson . 
Camping and Cruising 1 in Florida ‘ ° 
Forest Runes. “Nessmuk” . . . . 


Hints on Camping. Henderson . a oe 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman ‘a ae er 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide 


Log Cabins and How to Build them. W.S. Wicks 

Mountain Trailsin Colorado . . ‘ 

ae Life. Roosevelt . - ‘ ‘ ° P 

Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse . . . . ° 

Up the North Branch ‘ . « ; ° e 

oodcraft. ‘* Nessmuk” cia 
HORSE, 


Art of Riding. i wae 
Curb, Snaffle and Spur ces mk ay 
Diseases of Horses. Dalziel - : | : 
Hints on Colt Breaking .  . . ° 
Horsemanship for Women. T. H. Mead 

How to Buy a Horse ‘ . ° 
Mayhew’'s Horse Doctor ‘ 
Practical Horse Keeper . 

Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville © 

Riding for Ladies . ° . 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding | ° 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of Ge Turf” e 
Training the Trotting Horse. ee te 
Turf Celebrities. ng Aad m. Day . ee 
Woodruff’s ‘Tooting, orses ef America ‘ 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship . . . . 
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239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell . . 
A Mighty Hunter _. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the 


orl ; 
Big eae of North America. 
Book of the Game Laws 
Boys’ Book of Sport 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. 
Cruisings in the Cascades ‘ 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus. 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. Two volumes, 
eac 
Game Birds at Home, T. 'S. Van Dyke’ 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson 4 
Hoofs, Claws and Antlers of the Rocky one 
tains. F.S.Thayer . 
How I Became a tak Shot. 
How to Huntand Trap. Batty 


Cloth, 


‘Farrow . 


Letters to Young Shooters 2 Vols., 
Modern Shotguns ° pe oe 
North American Shore Birds. 'D. G. Elliot ; 


Partridge, The. 
Rifle, Rod and Gunin uae 
Shooting on the Wing ‘ ms 
Sportsman’s Paradise . ne eae : “ 
Sport with Rod and Gun . : 
Still Hunter. Van Dyke . ;: 
The Complete Sportsman. H. Gasper } ; 
The Modern American Pistol and Revolver ; 
Wild Fowl! Shooting. Leffingwell . 

Wing and Glass - wey witha Rifle. i. <. 


Edited by A. E. T. Watson * 
T. S. Van Dyke 


liss . . ¢ ° 
KENNEL, 

American Kennel. Burges . . . . . 

Collie, The . 2 oS cae us 


Common Sense of Dog Doctoring 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalziel 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill . 
Dogs of Great Britain and America. ° 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond ._. 
Dogs: Their Management and eneman in Dis- 
ease. Ashmont . ° ° 
Fox Terrier, The ; ‘ ‘ ° 
Greyhound, The . ae Ei, sales) 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont me 
Pedigree Record Book, Fifth Generation : 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables . : 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont . ° 
St. Bernard, . ° ° ° 
The Dog in "Health and Disease. Mills : ° ‘ 
The Mastiff, History of. Wynn . 
The Scientific senien of the Dog to the Gun 
Three of Us . . 
Training Trick Dogs : . ae ce oe Ne 


ATHLETICS AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


Across ioe on a Bicycle. By —_ G, nae, It ig 


and Wm. L. Sachtleben 5 
American Football. Walter Cam 8 
Always Stron; gh Happy. By J.R. Judd : i 
Around the World iia T. Stevens. Two 
vols., each 2 ‘ ‘ 
an of Boxing, A 


e. By Céspar Ww. Whitney : 
Ab etics ae: ¥ yeiee Culture. T.C. Knauff . 
Badminton Library of Sports. Subjects: Hunt- 
ing — Fishing — Racing and Steeplechasing — 
Shooting—Cycling—Athletics—Boating—Crick- 
et — Driving — Fencing, Boxing, Wrestling— 
Golf, Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets and 
Fives—Riding and Polo—Skating, Curling, To- 
bogganing . .. Per vol. 
Bohn Library of Athletics—Cricket, ‘Rowing, Box- 
ing, Football, Ne peeary and Gymnastics. er vol. 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure., Porter 
Foiland Sabre . . er 
Football Facts and Figures : : ‘ : - 
Golf in America. Lee . “ ? 
How to Bowl 


rtin; 


Hygiene and | Physical Culture for Women A. M. Gal- 


braith, . 
Pleasure Cycling. H. Clyde ‘ 
Practical Lawn Tennis James Dwight 
Sandow’s System of Physical ig The Fu 
Schools and Masters of Fencing. = uture. 
The Swordsman . 
Tobogganing on Crooked Runs 
Treatise - American Football. 
William ‘ 
Walter Camp" 's Book of College Sports ° =“ 
Young Folks’ Cyclopzedia of — . 6 8 
Zimmerman on Training . ° “ 


” By Stage & 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, _ 


BUILDERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS, 


especially suitable for shallow waters; we make sin- 
gle and twin screw propellers, side- wheelers and stern- 
wheelers of lightest draft. Run on one pint of gasoline 
per horse power per hour, and are under way in less 
than one minute. 
No licensed engineer or pilot. 
Also stationary motors. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: “STEINWAY,” LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
H. “. yeni oe * CO, Successors io CLAY & TORBENSEN, 


Gloucester City, N. J. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steam Yachts 
- and Launches. 


Auxiliary Cruisersand House Boats. 
Compound and Triple Expansion 
Engines. 

Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 


Launches Fitted with Steam, Electric or 
Vapor Motors. 


Send 8 cents for Iliustrated Catalogue. 








Is known through- Dea Ill i al 

out the world as. 

Because it’s clean, simple, safe, speedy and reliable. > 

Something you can run yourself without services of licensed engineer 
or pilot. 


Over 2,000 in use, therefore, no experiment but abundantly proven 
an assured success. 


SEND 0c STAMP GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., 


FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outina. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Saas 


HE unique, the phenomenal 


Spar Varnish, 


which in two seasons has won a position 
in advance of all other brands by its re- 
markable staying qualities in sunshine, 
frost and fog, would like to make your 
acquaintance if interested in sailing, yacht- 


ing, or canoeing. 


Address (for circular), 


NAVALITE, Carecf Chicago Varnish Co., 


CHICAGO, 
41 & 43 Dearborn Ave, 


NEW YORK, 
Pearl Street & Maiden Lane. 


BOSTON, 
Pearl & High Streets, 








Yacht Sailsand Rigging 


e make a specialty of high- 
class Yacht Sails and 
Rigging—and_guar- 
antee our Sails to 

fit perfectly, 





Send us dimensions of your boat and we will 
submit sail plans and estimates on her outfit. 


FLAGS AND TENTS. 


Send 6c. for Illustrated Catalogue of Marine Goods. 


CEO. B. CARPENTER & Co., 
202, 204. 206, 208 S. Water St., CHICAGO, ILI» 


YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTION} 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Senp For CaTALoGuE. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a specialty. Owner 

intending to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBER, 

22 State St., Room 51, Cheesebrough Bldg., New York 


0's 
The Whitehall, ‘ — 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Sefestand Roomiest. 
World-wide Fame. {59 


Patent 
Pump 

Water 
Closet. 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 
YACHT PLUMBERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


YACHT PLUMBING SPECIALTIES, 
134 Beekman Street, New York, 








_BOAT Ww 


ge —_ afl ____ 


Patent Pump Water Closet. 


Our No. 4 can be put in a space 15x15 inches. 
# \f 


The only marine closet that does not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre- 
vent sea water from backing in. 


WM. BISHOP & SON, 


205 South Street, N.Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 
Telephone 569 Franklin. 


RES. 


Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsomest Finieh, 
3 QGoid Med 


New York. 


CATALOGUES, 10 CENTS EACH. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourme | 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
*¢ Seabury’s”’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube 
Boilers. 


HIGH SPEED YACHTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Steam Yachts anaLaunches, 
Also 

SAILING YACHTS. ST 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





oa BUILDERS OF 
imple, Compound and Tri; 
Expansion Engines, at 
MAIN OFFICE, WORKS AND YARDS 
Foot of Main 8 > 
liudson, Ne Yo 
. m1 .~ OFFICE, 
x 
wets Becskvar 





_— 


Meee Hannaford Ventilated 


THE Onty Boot THAT WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
SCIRCULA C. MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


crRcuLaR, Es 
Ask your Dealer for them. sove Agents, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON, 
60 South St., New York, N. Y. 


SAIL MAKERS, 


TENTS, FLACS, 
AWNINGS and 
3 CANVAS_..m. 
Be Works of all Kinds. 
as Canoe, Skiff and Yacht 
Sails a Specialty. 
C ANOE S Rigged complete. 
AILS 5 Masts, Spars, Fittings, etc. 
CORK CUSHIONS BALLAST BAGS, 
Folding Cots, Camp Furniture, etc. 
Sleeping Bags made to order, 
Send sc. stamp for s2-page Illustrated Catalogue. 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE CO. 
SKANEATELES, N. Y., 


BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Pleasure Boats, Skiffs, Canoes, 
Catboats, Tenders, Etc. 
Light River Skiffs a specialty. New Catalogue. 








we make 15 styles of £ol Canvas Boats and Canoes, 
fhey fold into smal] bundles easily carried. Extended ad 
equal to nest wooden craft in handsome app nce, speed, 
Strength F) ’ 

and ————= - = 2 
safety. = = le 
Catalogue Bs 
free. AOME FOLDING BOAT 00. MIAM BURG, o- 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
High Grade Pleasure Boats. 
a aa 
SAIL-BOATS, 


HUNTING BOATS, 
VAPOR LAUNCHES. 


ROW-BOATS, 


CANOES, 
vvy 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Spring Lake Glioker Boot Mantg. Co, 





BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stam’ 
for Catalogue Spring Lake, OttawaCo., Mic 








HOLSON SPEED 


S| 


INDICATOR 


A speed Indicator of an entirely 
new method. Guaranteed to be 
absolutely correct in registering 
the speed you ride. Light and 

wee] strong, weighing twoand one-half 
> ounces. A pace maker, indispensa- 
ble to the speedy as well as all 


classes of riders. Not affected by heat orcold. Ballbearing. Needs nooiling. Price, $1.25. Discount to agents. 


OFFICE, 838 STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name man is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c. forsample package. 


Beeman Chemical Co. 
107 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


F t 
: Pepsin Giiwing Qum. 


eo 





CORBIN 


ao 


BELLS 








P. & F. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTinc. 
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WE ARE NOW SOLE AGENTS FOR . 


WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER, 


ABSOLUTELY SMOKELESS, 
ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF, 


THE GRAINS ARE AS HARD AS FLINT. 


Walsrode Loaded Shells, 12 gauge, $2.50 per 100, | Special Walsrode Shells, 12 gauge, $3.50 per 100, 
Io gauge, $2.75 per 100. IO gauge, $4.00 per 100. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 


302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UPSWANTI | === 





gNtON Susy. 
GENTLEMEN 


The only correct form 
KA of underwear, embody- 
\ ing the true principles Action Open, ejecting 
of hygiene. All dis- Shell. 
comforts of the ordi- 


nary under garment THE ” BU RGESS” GUN 


have been obviated 12 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun. 


aby this great: idea. Latest, Quickest, Simplest, Safest. 


Endorsed by eminent The ideal action. Movement in direct line between 
physicians and all nts of vont wpe Bn my: wi vee second Baad hits 
f promoters ot’ physical ——— 


culture. Send for a BURGESS GUN CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
¥ book which makes the 


yreason clear. 
nl 600 SECOND-HAND BICYCLES 


All MAKES and MODELS, must be closed out- 
YPSILANTI, MICH. Agents wanted. Send fur deseriptive bargain lists- 
A. RB. MEAD CYCLE CO.,287 Wabash-Av, CHICAGO. 


Ejector Guns Goop NEWS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
No Longer 


A Luxury. Lefever Automatic Ejector Guns 


At a price within the reach 
of every Sportsman. 
Our new EJEcTorR has 


only two pieces; onein 
hammer, one in frame. 











Send for Catalogue. 
TENS OF THOUSANDS IN USE. 


We have decided to meet the demand for Medium Priced Ejectors, and are prepared to aecept 
orders for all grades of our Hammerless Guns, fitted with Automatic Shell Ejectors. 


Mention Ovutinc. Lc LEFEVER ARMS co., Syracuse, N. Vv. 
THE NEW 


wea cummed §=MARLIN REPEATER 


MODEL 1895. 
In 40-65, 40-82, 45-70 anv 45-90 CALiBres. 
Write for Catalogue to THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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TWO FAVORITES _» 
The Remington Match Rifle. 


CRACK SHOTS ALL USE IT. 


Made for the following Cartridges: 25-20, 32-40, 
38-40, 38-50 and 40-65 Remington and 38-55 
Marlin & Ballard. Made to Order on'y. 


The Remington Hammeriess. 


Ten Styles. Price, $45.00 and upward. 


For Nitro-Powders. Made with or without Automatic 


Shell Ejector. Send for Catalogue. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES ARE 
STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
N.Y. Office, Bicycle Dept. 313-315 Broadway, 


Factory, Ilion, N. Y. 


OUTING OTERO Eee 
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= waiteme 


GB season for out of door sports has 
arrived, and shooting with rifle = 
pistol will be popular. Mi 


This company makes the largest line of Rifles and 
Pistols made in America. 


RIFLES 


FOR TARGET SHOOTING, 
FOR HUNTING. 
a & & 
Special models for Rest Shoot- 
ing and for Off-hand ot a tape 
Rifles for Ladies specially mod- 
eled for their use, and used 
almost wholly by lady_ rifle 
shooters. A low priced but 
thoroughly safe and well-made 
rifle for moa 


STEVENS POCKET RIFLES. 


The most compact and wonderful fire-arm known. 


STEVENS PISTOLS. 


The arm used by the greatest living marksmen. 
Send for our Catalogue. It willinterest you. Sent free. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMIS & TOOL GO., 


CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass., U.S. A 





TrE PARKER GUN. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Breech-Loading Shotguns 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


in America. 


THE STRONGEST SHOOTING, AND BEST GUN MADE. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 


PARKER BROTHERS, waxens. 


New York Salesroom: 
96 CHAMBERS STREET. 


Mention Outinc. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING, 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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FISHING TACKLE. _uick saurs. 





SMALL PROFITS. 





— 





re 





Fly Rods, 10 ft. 6 oz. 
Bait Rods, 9% ft. 8 oz. 
. a sta 
09 3441 “HH 3HL 


M4OK MAN 


Send for Tackle with F 
Catalogue, Free. rk Grip, an veo : 


END for Catalogue ot A NEAT BOX, containing 12 mineral specimens 
S ithe Musteal Aintree from Millard County, ttah ; including genuine gold and 
Violins repaired by the silver ore, copper, onyx, etc., postpaid to any address 


Cremona System. C. STORY, for 25 cents. J.A. ROBINSON, 
26 Central St., Boston, Mass. CLEAR LAKE, UTAR, 








HENDRYX 


Solicits Correspondence about 
Fishing Reels . for 15. Cents to 20 Dollars each. 
Brass Bird Cages, ‘** 50 ‘* 12 6 66 
Japanned = * «25 Ss 6 10 sc 66 
_ Standard Bronze, Brass and Steel Chain. 
Standard Wire Picture Cord. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., New Haven, Conn. U.S. A. 





+281 vayNnv> 
BS'N iva 


For Tarpon, Channel Bass, 
and all kinds of Southern Fishing, 


we have fishing tackle of every description and quality. 
Our “NEVWERHREAK” Salt Water Lines 
cannot be excelled for strength and durability. 


Special Hand.made Tarpon Rods at $9.00 each, 
and Tarpon Reels at $12.00, $13.00 and $20.00 each. 
For Black Bass Fishing in the inland waters of Florida use the 


SKINNER TROLLING AND CASTING SPOONS, 


Price of sizes for bass, 25 cents each. 


DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


379, 372, 374 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovutinc. 





lvi OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘THE BEST STAIN IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Endorsed by the best architects. 
Used by the best contractors on the best houses. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS. 


Send for Sample Boards. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, Sole Manuf’rs, 


55 & 57 Broad Street, Boston. 
The following firms act as our Agents: 
H. M. HOOKER Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
SmitH & YoOunNG, San Francisco, Cal. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, N. Y. 
THE L,. J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. W. LAWRENCE & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BAKER & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY SEM & Co., Baltimore, Md. 











HOUSE IN BROOKLINE, BLACKALL & NFWTON. ARCHITECTS. 


DEAFNESS _ | The Safe Deposit Co. of New York. 
Wilson Common Senge Eat Brame: EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
simple, comfortable” and invisible SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF 


Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where —Strongly Guarded.— 


medical skill fails. No wire tri 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. (42 and 146 BROADWAY. 
QO. H. VOSE, Secretary 





WILSON EAR DRUM CO... veanen “hy JENCKS, President, 
rus! ad 
Ofices: { iiss Srchiwar, dew tors” 











NEW ENGLAND GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 

GIVE BEST RESULTS TO EASTERN 

PLANTERS, FINE STOCK, TRUE ime) 

NAME, LOW PRICES, CATALOGUE FREE 
W.E WALLACE, surseryan, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


E E Hund € : i. 
unto ease ED FREE "wana Ma . 
octors fail 20 years i ; - ~ J 
edies; new methods; worst cases soon helped ue UESTIONABLY THE BEST FOOD, AND 
and drop-| = FE eo ince 
. ° sy nearly used. Meets eve: etnies se for gerfect con 
Somieaiak Wak Oa0 cobeamnen toatl | R 0 PSY dition. ‘Sold by Grocers, Drugeists and Sporting Outfitters. 
MILES MEDICAL ASS’N TIN 

15 Masonic Temple, Chicago. AUS & GRAVES, If Commercial SL, Boston. Mass 


“THE CHISWICK” 

















nm Wil | 


fade M 
q 


To be had of all dealers in Saddlery, Harness 
and Sporting Goods, or of 
P. HAYDEN, Newark, N. J., 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
Write for Special List. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTIn 5. 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The New Detroit Boat-Club House 








A rowing club that is 50 years old, and growing 
richer and wiser all the time—rich enough to 
build this fine house, and wise enough to color 


the shingles on it with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains, 


in soft, velvety coloring effects, which looks 
better, wear better and are fifty per cent. 


cheaper than paint. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


74 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points, 


DETROIT BOAT CLUB. DONALDSON & MEIER, ARCHITECTS. 


Twenty-three Stained Wood Samples, with Colored Sketches, sent on application, 





REASONS WHY 


the Glens Falls Buckboards have at- 
tained such widespread popularity: 


We regard durability as being first in importance. 
“It seems to me that with decent care one of these 
carriages ought to last a lifetime. 
JAMES S. SANBORN, Boston, Mass.” 


We regard ease and comfort ‘‘for horses as well as those 
that ride’ as being seccud in importance. 


“It’s an easy running carriage and ascomfortable as a 
rocking-chair to ride in. 
Dr. T. L. FLoop, Meadville, Pa.’’ 


We regard beauty of design, which means graceful 
outlines, harmony of colors, fine finish, as being third 
in importance. 

“My wifejoins me in saying it isthe handsomest wagon 
of the kind we ever saw. 

S. H. P. HALL, Ballston, Spa.” 


There are other reasons, which you can 
learn by addressing 


GLENS FALLS BUCKBOARD CO., 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART BUCKBOARDS, - Glens Falls, N. Y. 


D. L. ROBERTSON, Pres. W. B. GRIFFIN, Sec’y & Treas 


ep ad RARE SES ALD 


HARDY ROSES. 
» & 
Catalogues free. 


The Finest Plants in America. 
R W.E. WALLACE, Nurseryman, Hartford, Con. 





Two years old. Will bloom the first season. 
& 
RIRIRIRIRIRIRRERIAIAARE, 





HE above cut shows our No. 579 Spider 
Phaeton. It is first and foremosta .... 

LIGHT VEHICLE 
of its kind. Wheels, 3 ft. 2 in. front, 
3 ft. 8in. hind, with %-in. tire. Axles, 
1in., steel, double collar. Made with 
close top as shown in the engraving, 
’ or with gypsy curtains, Elegantly 
trimmed in cloth, whipcord or morocco, and painted to 
match. Fitted with handsome lamps. Silver mountings. 
Complete with shafts. We make a harness especially 
adapted for this vehicle. For further particulars and 
price, write to 


STUDEBAKER BROS. jiFG. C0., 


265 @ 267 CANAL ST., N. Y. 


200 feet East of Broadway. 


Ss 3 


Our large repository ts always filled 
with a most complete assortment of 


. . Broughams, Landaus, Coupe and Curtain Rockaways, 
. Wagonettes, Depot Wagons, Surreys, Buggies, Phae- 
. . tons, Runabouts, Fancy Traps, etc., etc. 
. Harness, Rebes, Horse Clothing, Whips, etc. 





The Essex Trap te iL st 


adi) 7 


For an outing trip, for park driving, or to run Se i 


about town. 


passengers. 
entrance ; easy rider. 
particulars to 


‘ a | 
a i 


It is a roomy, comfortable, double- BP ea, 

seated conveyance of the highest grade. 
ideal single-driving Trap. Carries two or four 
Rear seat easily removed ; 
Stylish and serviceable. 


An KY 





lots of bundle room. Unobstructed 


Send for engravings and further 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., 
AMESBURY, IASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outina, 
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A TURKISH COSEY CORNER. 


We can furnish materials to make these Corners or Dens in any Oriental 
style—Japanese, Turkish, Persian, East Indian, etc. 
The prices of the articles, similar to those appearing in the above illustration, 
are as follows: 
CANOPY (Oriental Cotton or other fabrics, gold stamped or in pe colors in various pretty 
Eastern designs and patterns), including SPEARS and LANTERNS, $27.50. 
COUCH, draped to match Canopy, $25.00. 
CUSHIONS (best down filled and covered with fabrics of rich Oriental colorings and designs), 
$2.00 to $4.50 each. 
FOLDING SCREENS, beautifully hand decorated, $4.00 and up. 
ORIENTAL RUGS, 3x5 feet, $5.25; 3.6x7 feet, $5.75. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS, 3x6 feet, $1.10. 
ORIENTAL TABOURETTES $2.00; pearl inlaid, $6.75, $8.25, $12.50. 


Estimates made also for furnishing complete Oriental rooms in Japanese, Chinese, East Indian, Turkish, Persian and 
Moorish styles. 


Gy A.A. VANTINE & CO, <G 


The Largest Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, 
Persian, Egyptian and India House in the World. 


877 and 879 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





James McCreery & Co. 


Men’s Furnishings. 
Silk, Wool, and [Merino Underwear. 
Gloves for Walking and Driving. 
Hosiery in all Grades. 
Shirts Ready-Made and To Order. 
Bicycle and Golf Hose, Sweaters, Leggings. 
Silk Mufflers. 


Broadway and rth Street, 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





wnat 4°44 994 494 424 424 45 404 484 4°, 44 94 04 404 40 


TitE 


REGAL 


This is our Swell English Custom Toe 
with double sole, extension edge, sewed 
with Irish Linen Cord. 

The best shoe on earth. 

Made in Calf, Russia Calf, Patent Calf, 
and Enamel. 
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Sold only at Regal Stores. $ 7.50 
Send stamp for Catalogue O. ' A Pair. 
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STORES; 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 
1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, New York; 357 Fuiton St., 
Brooklyn ;_ 1305 F St., N.W., Washington ; 69 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; 78 Dorrance_St., Providence ; 219 EK. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore ; 119 North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dearborn 
St., and Dearborn St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., 
Chicago. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 
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Tapestry Paintings. 


2000 tapestry paintings to 
choose from, 38 artists em- 
ployed, including gold medalists 
of the Paris Salon. 


Send 25c for compendium 
of 140 Studies. 


Decorations 


Write for color schemes, de- 
signs, estimates. Artists sent 
to all parts of the world, to 
do every sort of decorating 
and painting. We are edu- 
cating the country in color 
harmony. Relief, wall-paper, 
stained glass, carpets, fur 
niture, window shades, dra- 
peries, etc. Pupils taught 
decoration. 

Send 25c for compendium 

of 140 Studies. 


| Wall Papers 


Newstyles,choicest colorings, 
designed by gold medalists, 
from 10 cts. per roll up. 
10 cts. for samples. 


Send 25c for compendium 
of 140 Studies. 


Art School 
Six 3-hour tapestry painting 
lessons, in studio, $5.00. 
Complete printed instruction 
by mail, $1.00. Tapestry 
paintings rented. Full - size 
drawings, paints, brushes, 
etc.,supplied. Nowhere, Paris 
not excepted, are such advan- 
tages offered pupils. New 
Catalogue,125 studies,25c. 
Send for Circular. 


Tapestry Materials 
We manufacture tapestry 
materials. Superior to foreign | 
goods, and halt the price. 
Book of samples, 10 cents. 
Send 25c for compendium 
of 140 Studies. 
Manual of Art 
Decoration 
The art book of the century. 
200 royal quarto pages. 50 
superb full-page illustrations 
Tapestry Painting. ‘6; OVE AND PSYCHE.” By J. F. Douthitt. (12 colored) of modern home 
3 interiors and tapestry studies. 
Price, $2.00. 








The Goddess of Alwatabar 


A visit tu the interior of the world, ‘‘Jules Verne in His Happiest Days Outdone,” 318 large 
octavo pages. 45 original illustrations by nine. famous artists. Cloth, $2.00. Paper cover, 
50 cents 








OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 














preventives taken in 
season are much; 
surer than belated “ 
drugs. A healthy 
condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and 
Bowels is the strong- 


Seeererereeerereetes 


One of the greatest factors in producing a clear, clean 
skin and therefore a perfect complexion, is the use of 








Mild ak. 


Sure, 
pleasant to the taste 
and free from object- 
ionable substances. 


1 (oD am. f Physicians recom- 
Ama Fi 


mend it. Millions 
have found it invalu- 


Ixi 


est safeguard against Ki able. Taken regularly 
Headaches, Racking re me i a tae in small doses its ef- 
Colds, or Fevers. 4 fect will give satisfac- . 


—_ tion to the most 
Syrup of Figs is exacting. 














Manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP COMPANY 


Sold Everywhere in 50c. and $1.00 bottles, 


eeerrerererrerereree 
Mrs. T. LYNCH, « uw 


Union Square and 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


DIAMONDS #* * 


Purchased from us by mail can be 
Wp ae returned, if not satisfactory, for full 


amount paid6 . . « bai 


Of 0} of Of 09, of, 0 09: 0 2 02 0 





e | Ree Rep 2nnsnden 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 


> FP 
I import all diamonds and other precious stones in the rough, free of custom 
duty. Cut, polish and have special settings made for them on the premises. Thus 
effecting a saving of fifty per cent. The Marquise ring, represented in the illus- 
tration, is fully worth $100.00. My price is only $50.00. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourtinc. 
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Hear this!! 


Enervated, Run Down, Flac- ‘This is a fine collection, isn’t We did. What's the good of 
cid, Enfeebled, 2 Debilitated, it? ut There are about four telling symptoms? %% You 
Ennuye, Satiated, Fati hundred more. %% Just look know you need something to -, 
Exhausted, 2% Unnerved, Un- them overand see if you don’t brace you up. You do need ste 
strung, Forceless, Hypochon- need Spring medicine. x% If Spring medicine, %%* You a. 
driacal, Over-wrought, Tired, you can’t find your trouble, know it. %%% We know it. : 
Distraught, Valetudinary. % consult the dictionary. #2 Here it ist Se st sept ee Ue n 
Pabst Malt Extract 2 2 
25c a bottle, $2.50 a dozen. The “Best” Tonic 
At druggists’ B. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTina, 











OUTING SRTISEMENTS. Ixiii 





F i re O R 3 A REAL GOOD THING. 


: DO LIVER OL “BLUE LABEL” 











AND PHOSPHATES 


For the Cure of 


\ c tion, 
My. Coushs, Colas, TOMATO 





















\ue ; “es, Bronchitis, 
LD NSS Debility, 
\e WY Wasting 
YAO hen Diseases, 

— Wee teeste:: | KETCHUP 
ALMOST as \ Ay Ay influ: 
palatable as AWSWS Gna. 
cream. Itcan be WM \\ Scrof~ 


taken with pleasure 

by delicate persons W 
and children, who \ 
after using it, are very fond 

of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and 
appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to 

mind and body, creates new, rich 
and pure blood: in fact, rejuvenates 
the whole system. This preparation is far su- 
otg 4 to all other preparations of Cod Liver ¥ 


ulous Once Used, 
ALWAYS USED. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES 
BY ALL GROCERS. 


“From Tree to Table’ (a small pam- 
phlet) and our priced catalog will tell 
you of the products of * the largest and 
most complete canned goods packing 
ba = renege in the world.” 

our grocer cannot supply you 
il: it has many imitators, but no equals. The results write us. . oe 


following its use are its best recommendations, Be sure, CU RTI CE BROTHERS CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





as you value your health, and get the genuine. Manufac- 
tured only by DB. ALX’E B. WILBOR, CHEMIST, Boston, Mass, 








If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


All k’S praste: 
COC S Plaster 

BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 








KIRTLAND’S “WORLD BEATER” 


PIPE ror $1.00. 


Is Equal Never Sold Anywhere for Less than $2.00. 
Made of Finest French Briar, elegantly finished, genuine Amber Mouth- 
Piece with Paragon Screw, easily detachable, dry smoker opening at end of 
stem, to prevent burning of the tongue. Every pipe warranted not to burn out. 
The finest ay of Meerschaum, with Ritber Le ip omy ey in fine 
Plush Lined Case for $3.50. Better value was never sold for less than $5.00. 
Both pipes same style as illustration. 


The right Efnd of a pipe for a comfortable smoke. 








B. F. KIRTLAN D, © DEPT.K” 45-47-49 BANDOLPH 8T,, CHICAGO, ILL, 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovrina, 
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oe MAN is all the time burning up fat. This fat has got to Ba 
SA be in as constant supply as the air he breathes. Every ae 
2 minute of life depends on it. It has got to come from 2G 
me somewhere; if it does not come : — 5c W 
S52 from the food direct, it comes aN \ fh AR, ld ds Bc pli 
PS from the fat stored up in the Co he) Nag] a on 
St body. It gets stolen without his sele/, ) ea 
5G knowing it; but his friends tell wy, DG 
5a himof it. They say: “Youare j se 
Ba gettingthin. You are notlook- re 
PS ingwell.” They are right; but Ba 
DG they do not recognize the full sig- DG ‘\ 
53 nificance of what theyaresaying. _ 5c 
DG If you are not getting the fat -= cl 
S you need from your usual tood you - PS dl re 
- 53 are getting thin. One can go on DG ’ 
53 losing fat alittle while with no more 5c 
53 serious harm than some discom- a 
23 fort to himselt, and the causing of aa 
@ some anxiety to his friends. But © PG 
5a. there is danger ahead. You must have Bd 





2S afood you can get fat from. Cod-liver 
PS oil is that food. It is as truly a food 
as if it were nothing more. 


5G 

EG 

> Scott’s Emulsi 

=, Scott’s Emulsion 

GS is cod-liver oil made easy. In it the oil is broken up 

3 into particles finer than water drops in clovd or fog. 

53 The work of digestion partly done beforehand. 

rcs The tiny drops of oil slip easily through 

the wall of the intestines into the blood. 4@ 
This is the reason why ‘¢Scott’s Emul-Q 

sion’ produces plumpness when common 

food, or even cod-liver oil, is ineffectual. 


‘Just as good”’ is not SCOTT’S EMULSION 
ze stctetetetetstatatetetetetetetetetetetetetetatatatatatetatatatatatatatctatatatatetats 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. —— 
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IN « OUTING” 
FOR APRIL. 





on the market. 


~ 
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“A GOOD OLD FOX HUNT.” 


WINCHESTER — 


A full line of SMOKELESS POWDER CART= 
RIDGES are now ready, for Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, Model 1873, 1886, 1892 and 1894...... 


WINCHESTER LEADER Paper Shells are sup- 
plied loaded with any of the leading nitro powders 


¥ 


Winchester Goods are the Best. Ask for them. 


WINGHESTER REPEATING ARTIS G0... NEW HRVE, OME. 


SEND FOR 114-PAGE CATALOGUE No. 56, FREE. 
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ste [ - You Need it! 














« Laroche 


is of all Tonics the only one 
' that has received the French 
National Prize of 


\ 
} 
( 
! 
: 16,600 Franes. 


Good in every climate and in 
all seasons. 


No physician will deny it. 





Every Druggist keeps it, but in case yours 
does not, then send his name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William Street, New York. 
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something 
new for 


CYCLISTS, 


PHYSICIANS, TOURISTS, AND 
IN FACT, 
CARRY IT. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD 


‘’ ° 





unique sanitary in- 
vention which rec- 
ommends itself to 
ALL. 


SAVONETTE is a 
pure toilet soap put 
up in book form, fifty 
sheets in a__ book. 
Each leafis sufficient 
for one wash. Rub 
it between the hands 
and a rich cream 
| lather is secured, 
|||] beneficial to the skin, 
leaving it soft and 
white, and effecting 
a healthy action of 
the pores of theskin. 

SAVONNETTE is 
put up in books, con- 
venient to carry in 
the pocket. 

No CYCLIST’S 
equipment is com- 
plete without it. 
Every tourist needs it 
while on the road. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 








SAMPLE, 10 CENTS. 


SAVONETTE MFG. CO., 


Office, 12 E. 29th St., New York. 
Factory : 54and 56 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 





SAVONETTE is a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


YOU. 











DUCK SHOOTING ON THE ICE.” 


IN ‘*OUTING”’ 
FOR APRIL. 
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' Endorsed and used by Lillian 
F be Ki E C Hy A Vi () | S Russell, Tirs. Frank Leslie, 
« Mrs. Jenness Miller, Redfern. 
WALTER BAKER & CO, Luteo , | 
Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
Breakfast Cocoa VO R Y 


IVORY 


SOAP 


The best is not always 1ow 
in price, but the housekeeper 
can have the best soap with- 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s out extr avagance. 

Breakfast Cocoa Ivory Soap costs little, but 


Made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS. : experienced persons know 
It bears their Trade Mark that no other can do the 


“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. ' same work and do it as well. 
en, 2] @] 2 O2e 


IEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


beg to announce that they have been offi- 
cially appointed by Patentsand Diplomas, 
which are displayed for public inspec- 
tion at their warerooms, manufacturers | 
to His Majesty William II., Emperor of , oe . 
Germany and the Royal Court of Prus- Good Sait in 1 cycling 
sia ; to Her Most Gracious Majesty the | 

Queen of Great Britain; Their Royal Vos, eversibndy geome 00 vide 6 Sheil, but 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of | people of refinement, who insist upon good 


Wales; The Duke of Edinburgh ; His QQ ax tite 

Majesty Umberto I., the King of Italy, 

also to Her Majesty ‘the Queen of Spain and\or 
and their Royal Courts. 


QO! 


THE STANDA WHEELS 
POR P PEOPLE OF GOOD TASTE.” 


STEINWAY & SONS, HANDSOME CATALOGUE FREE AT ANY 


RAMBLER AGENCY. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-IIl East 14th yer GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO., 


» Boston, New York, 
NEW YORK. Wattantes, Brooklyn, Detroit. 


NEWTON.TIRES “2.2 
NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
UPPER NEWTON FALLS, MASS. 


The fastest ride ever made is that of PAUL GROSCH, on a Lyndhurst, fitted 
with our STRAUS Elastic Tire, 1-4 mile in 20 1-2 seconds. “hi 














IN «*OUTING”’ 
FOR APRIL. 
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THe Procten & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti. 











Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 
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